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INTRODUCTION 


T HE life of Maximilian I of Austria is not only 
a great historical drama of the last Holy 
Roman Emperor of the ancient regime, but it almost 
attains to the romantic interest of an epic poem, 
with a royal knight for its hero, in the closing day 
of mediaeval chivalry. 

Maximilian stands forth as a typical figure of his 
time; heir to the great traditions of a Caesar, a 
Theodoric, and a Charlemagne, he dreamed of 
mighty deeds and sought to carry out his high ideal, 
inspired at once by real patriotism and a lofty am¬ 
bition for his race. He could never rest satisfied 
with the near present, but laboured with enthusiasm 
for distant aims whose fruition he would never see. 
Again and again he was doomed to disappointment 
in his political career, for his restless energy and 
many-sided point of view interfered with that narrow, 
dogged persistence in one definite aim which wins 
success. The will-o'-the-wisp of Italian conquest 
had an invincible attraction for him, and lured him 
on—as it did many a King of France—to failure and 
disaster. 

An idealist and a dreamer, the Emperor won his 
truest claim to greatness, not so much by his wars 



every phase of modern thought and aspiration. His 
keen appreciation atul eager encouragement of the 
new spirit of the age in literature and art made him 
the beloved of the scholar and the poet, who both 
welcomed him as the ideal Kmperor oi Dante s % i.-aou. 

Full of the joy of life which rose superior to every 
disappointment, a most, gallant soldier who created 
the splendid “ landsknechte ” for his country a ser¬ 
vice, a fearless, unrivalled hunter, a writer on every 
subject under the sun ; he was also the very mirror 
of knightly courtesy. The wonderful fascination of 
his genial,gracious manner, and his sympathetic taet 
in personal intercourse with rich and poor, won all 
hearts. Kaiser Max, as his people called him, was 
the darling of his Herman and Tyrolese .objects. 
He was the first patriot Icing of modern times, and 
his proud motto “My honour is Herman honour, 
and German honour is my honour," shows us how 
he felt himself one in joy and sorrow, in defeat and 
in glory, with liis people'. 

As for the greatness of his House of Hapsburg, in 
this, by diplomacy and by alliances, he was ho 
supremely successful that it was mainly due to 
him that his grandson Charles V became the monarch 
of a world-wide Empire on which the sun never 
set. Maximilian had the defects of his cpmlities. 
He was generous and extravagant, lit' formed mag¬ 
nificent plans which he was unable to carry out, he 
was self-confident and vain-glorious with a naive, 
airy conceit, seeing all his deeds through u rosy 
glamour. But these very failings make him more 
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his dying hours were soothed and comforted by 
listening once more to the famous deeds of his an¬ 
cestors, for the ruling passion was strong in death. 

As we look upon the wonderful monument in the 
Hofkirche at Innsbruck, raised by his will and 
according to his design, we seem dimly to realise the 
glamour and romance of Maximilian's ideals. He 
kneels in the centre surrounded by the four cardinal 
virtues. Around the nave, in a long line of bronze 
statues, is gathered the stately company of heroes 
and saints of his race—or his dreams—who keep 
their silent watch, in one long, unbroken vigil, over 
the departed greatness of the Holy Roman Empire. 
For, by the irony of fate, the magnificent tomb is 
empty, and the dust of Maximilian rests elsewhere. 



MAXIMILIAN 

THE DREAMER 


CHAPTER I 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

The meaning and value of Maximilian's title “ Romanorum Imperator 
semper Augustus ”—Descent of the Holy Roman Empire from the 
Dominion of the Ccesars—A brief review of the u Decline and Fall ” 
which left Rome the centre of the religious power of the Church — In¬ 
fluence of the Emperor Constantine—Invasion of the Goths — The 
coming of Charlemagne—The story of his successors—Emperor and 
Pope—Pope Gregory VII triumphs , 1273— The Hapsburgs enter 
on the scene—Visionary hopes of Dante—The secret of the Church's 
power in the Middle Ages . 

B Y way of introduction to the history of the 
Emperor Maximilian I, it may be well to 
explain the meaning and value of his stately title : 
“ Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus.” These 
words carry on a splendid tradition: the descent 
of the Holy Roman Empire from the world-wide 
dominion of a Caesar Augustus. 

I need not dwell here upon the familiar and en¬ 
thralling story of the “Decline and Fall” of the 
mighty Empire of Rome, when the pride of imperial 



sway was tmany nummeu m me imim ny me con¬ 
quering hordes of Northern Barbarians who learnt, 
in time, to revere, that which they destroyed, and 
to accept the Faith and the civilisation of their 
forerunners. After centuries of tierce strife .and 
bloodshed, of anarchy and desolation, the conver¬ 
sion of Constantine changed the face of the world, 
for Rome in her hill left tin* Christian Chureh as an 
enduring witness and, when the Empire fell to piece-;, 
the Eternal City still remained the cent re of a religious 
power which rivalled the secular dominion of bygone 
Emperors. 

The Emperor Constantine was also responsible for 
hastening the division of the Empire, by moving the 
imperial residence, to Byzantium: this being finally 
settled on the death of Theodosius (a.d. .'11)5), when 
Areadius succeeded to the. Eastern Empire and 
Honorius to the. Western. Next we follow the 
devastating course, of an Alarie and an Attila, and 
we see the Frankish kingdom rise above its rivals 
in power and dignity, until Charles Martel saves 
Europe and Christianity by his decisive sietorv on 
the field of Poitiers, over the terrible host of Arab 
invaders. 

Once more, East and West are united under the 
strong rule of Odoacer the son of a Skyman ehirftaiu, 
who in his turn is overthrown by Theodorieh the 
Ostrogoth, the first Barbarian Emperor who, from 
his palace at Verona, seeks to strengthen the ancient, 
policy of Rome, to mete out. etpial laws, and tu rrvm* 
the study of letters. We see the feeble sueees.M.rs 
of Theodorieh deposed by the wise Justinian (f>35~ 



into counties and dukedoms, and is renowned m 
the annals of peace by his enduring Code of Roman 
Law. As new kingdoms rise and fall, and with 
ever-changing fortune of war and conquest, the 
centuries pass on; we reach at length a new era in 
the world’s history. 

More than three hundred years had elapsed since 
the last Caesar of the Western Empire had resigned 
his post and left the Emperor of the East sole ruler 
of the Roman world when, from a far corner of 
Europe, a great chieftain came to the front. It 
was not from the exhausted soil of Italy that the 
coming deliverer was to arise, for the hopes of men 
were turned towards the Erankish kingdom which 
was now supreme amongst the lordships which had 
risen from the ruins of Roman power. The Frank 
had ever been faithful to Rome, and the destined 
hero, the Lord of Western Europe, had already 
earned the title of Champion of the Holy See. It 
was from the alliance of secular and religious power 
that arose the settled Empire of the West, on that 
eventful Christmas Hay, a.d. 800, when in the 
ancient Basilica of St. Peter, Charlemagne, and his 
captains of war were assembled to hear Mass. 

The scene rises before us in all its solemn majesty. 
We see, behind the arch of triumph, the apse filled 
with a stately array of priests in row above row, 
while in the midst rose high the Bishop’s curule 
throne. Prostrate before the high altar knelt Charle¬ 
magne, wearing the chlamys and sandals of a Homan 
Patrician, when Pope Leo III came down from his 



the brow of the Frankish chieftain. Then as the 
Pontiff bent in obeisance before the Emperor, the 
acclamations of the multitude greeted his election 
with the ancient cry : “ To Charles the most pious 
Augustus, crowned by God, the great peace-giving 
Emperor, Life and Victory ! ” 

Charlemagne had already received the silver crown 
of Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle and the iron crown 
of Lombardy at Milan, and by this ceremonial act 
accepted the golden diadem of Rome, as coming 
naturally to him by right of his high position. The 
Pope crowns him, not by any special authority, 
but simply “ as the instrument of God's providence 
which has pointed out Charlemagne as the chosen 
person to lead the Christian commonwealth.” The 
people by their applause merely accept the Emperor 
presented to them. 

But this event assumed a very different aspect 
in the years to come, when the relation between 
Pope and Emperor would be no longer one of mutual 
support, but too often of strife and rivalry. Then 
the Emperor would be convinced that his great 
ancestor had won the imperial dominion by right of 
conquest; while the Pontiff would maintain that 
Pope Leo, as God's earthly Vicar, gave the crown 
to the man of his choice. We wonder whether 
Charlemagne himself had any premonition of the 
inference which might be drawn in the future from 
the precedent of his coronation by Leo III ? Some 
accounts represent him as having been surprised 
and disconcerted by this sudden conclusion of his 


act of reverence before the altar of St. Peter’s ; and 
we cannot forget that he crowned his son Lewis 
with his own hand. 

Whether the honour was prematurely thrust upon 
him or not, henceforth a halo of imaginative splendour 
surrounded this renewal of the Empire, for he was 
believed to have attained to nothing less than the 
lordship of the world. 

We can but briefly glance at the tangled story of 
the successors of Charlemagne. His son Lewis was 
too feeble to uphold the mighty inheritance, and 
was driven by his very piety and gentleness to divide 
the Empire amongst his three rebellious sons, with 
the inevitable and fatal result of civil war and mutual 
destruction. From north and south the Barbarians 
rushed in, endless strife and cruel oppression of the 
weak followed the breaking up a great empire, until 
the overwhelming extent of the evil worked its own 
cure in the end. The German princes united in 
self-defence and chose an overlord of the race of 
Charlemagne, Conrad Duke of Franconia, and his 
successor Henry the Fowler, prepared the way for the 
strong monarchy of his son Otto the Great. This 
chivalrous prince had rescued the widowed Queen 
of Italy, Adelheid, who later became his wife. The 
appeal of his courage and his knightly fame won the 
hearts of the people, who felt that here was a man 
worthy to be the supreme Emperor whom they so 
greatly needed. Otto crossed the Alps with a 
mighty Saxon host, and, with Adelheid as his Empress, 
he was crowned by Pope John II in the Roman 
Church of St. John Lateran, on February 2, a.d. 962. 


6 MAXIMILIAN TTTK DKWJiMi 

It is interestin']: to trace the origin of tir>t undying 
and deeply root('d desire in the Middle Aires, both 
for a visible centre of Religion and ol I'.mpire. ’1 hat 
intensely practical up' could only grasp its ideal 
in a concrete form, and to such a state of mind the 
Universal Faith and the Universal Kmpire appealed 
with irresistible force. Through the long aces of 
strife and change, the power of the Church in Rome 
had been steadily growing, while her dogmas hee.une 
more fixed and definite, until the simp!** teaching of 
the Christian (lospel could scarcely he ree. i-.eii in 
the theological doctrines given forth with authority 
at Conclave and Council. The visible (‘hun-h with 
its mighty .Pontiff, whose* absolute rule, by means of 
a well-graded hierarchy, extended to the whole 
priesthood throughout the known world alone held 
the keys of heaven and ruled supreme over the souls 
of men. The Crusades were a symbol of this belief 
ill things seen- -in the efficacy of outward deeds; 
thus it was easier for a man to go forth with pomp 
and tumult to fight- the Turk, than to stay at home 
and conquer his evil passions. 

And as in the religious world, s«» in the temporal, 
men recognised the absolute need of a universal 
State and one supreme laird. This instinct he belief 
was an inheritance transmitted from the awe and 
respect with which the Roman Kmpire had ever been 
looked upon by the Barbarian world, in the da vs 
when it was thus expressed by the (loth Athannrieh 
in the market-place of Constantinople; ” Without 
doubt the Kmperor is a Cud upon earth, and he who 
attacks him is guilty of his own blood.” 
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As the Pope was the Vicar of God, so the Empe; 
was His Viceroy on earth, to rule men in this 1 
and to ensure their obedience to the Church which 
was his duty to protect. Thus were linked togetl 
the Holy Rennan Church and the Holy Rom 
Empire; and in the religious writing of the Midi 
Ages, the. rights and privileges of both arc learne,( 
proved by an endless variety of texts and fanci 
allegories in the. Bible. 

In the person of Otto the Groat, the Rorr 
Empire ami the Gorman Kingdom were united urn 
one ride. In Germany he was Head both of Chm 
and State, and he. transformed the Germans fron 
collection of tribes into a single people with a feel: 
of national life. Here lue was on safe ground; 1 
the much-vaunted alliance of Pope and Empe. 
was destined to prove', most precarious aneldecepti 
After the <le*ath of Otto I in 973, the next Empe 
of note was his grandson Otto HI, who ehose; th 
successive' Peipe's; with the* assistance of one 
these', his tutor, the* learnenl Gcrbert (Sylvester IX), 
sought, to re'form the; wot lei by mystic and relig’n 
influeuweis for whie-h the 4 times were imt ripe. Anot 
ambition of his was to euirry out his father’s plan 
drawing Italy and Germany more closely together r 
uniting them in the*, bonds of fellowship. But t 
anhmt saintly youth did not live long enough 
carry out his inspiml plans, and was lamented 
" the woneler of the world ” by a sorrowing pee>] 
Otto III left no he'ir, and was followed by a suce 
siem of incompetent rulers until, uneler Henry i 
the Empire emce* more reached its high-water mr 
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and even obtained from a Roman Synod the right 
of making and deposing Popes. 

This was but a passing interlude, for in 1073 a 
great Pontiff was to arise who would assert and 
maintain the absolute dominion of spiritual authority, 
proclaiming that to the Vicar of God all men are 
subject and all rulers responsible. It was the famous 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII, who exalted the 
Pope’s authority to a height never attained before; 
he brought a rebellious Emperor (Henry IV) as a 
lowly suppliant to his feet, and wrote a letter of 
unheard-of audacity to William the Conqueror. He 
also had the foresight to vest the election of future 
Popes in the College of Cardinals, with whom it has 
remained ever since. 

Henceforth the power of the Church was to pre¬ 
vail ; it was not weakened by long minorities, and 
had but little to fear from rebellion amongst the great 
world-wide army of the dependent priesthood. Yet 
the struggle continued with varying fortunes until 
we find Frederick I, surnamed by the Italians 
“ Barbarossa,” as masterful in his claim for the 
Empire as Hildebrand had been for the Church. 
Meantime a new power was slowly coming to the 
front which would in time be too mighty for both 
Pope and Emperor; the cities were beginning to 
feel their strength and to insist upon their rights. 
A cry for freedom was heard in the land, and under 
tin 1 just and temperate rule of the great Frederick, 
a Third Order slowly and steadily arose to claim 
dominion in the State. In after days, when cruelty 
and oppression were at their worst, the legend grew 
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that the red-bearded Emperor would awake frc 
his enchanted sleep in the far-off mountain cave whe 
they had hidden him, and that his shield woo 
once more be hung out in his camp, as a signal 
help to the oppressed and down-trodden. 

In 1273 we see the coming of the Hapsburgs und 
Rudolf of Austria, 1 who was chosen by the electc 
under a threat from Pope Gregory X, that “ 
they did not choose an Emperor, he would 
so.” A new era had now arisen when the Emp: 
slowly declined in authority, although it still surviv 
as an international power, for in it were centr 
nobility and knighthood, supported by the grc 
Orders of chivalry. In the literary revival of ti 
period, the Empire was exalted as the model of 
Christian Commonwealth, and we find Dante looki 
towards his beloved Emperor, Henry VII, as t 
mainstay of his political hopes. Men of law slu 
the visionary zeal of the poet, and they solemi 
declare that “ no laws can bind the Emperor, 
whom all Christendom is of right subject, and w 
is answerable only to God.” Yet when Frederick I 
the father of Maximilian, received the iron crown 
Lombardy as well as the imperial crown in 14! 
these honours brought with them no real authori 
although the later Hapsburg Emperors still clung 
the visionary belief that the imperial rights of th 
predecessors would strengthen at home their dynas 
and personal claims. Frederick III was the 1 
Emperor to be crowned in Rome, for, as Gibbon sa 

1 Rudolf had been faithful to the Empire, and bad accompanied 
gallant, chivalrous young Conradin on his fatal journey to Italy. 


toilsome ]vilf^rim;i<JTi* to the Vatican, and rest fin 
imperial i if le on the choice of fin* clot-tor. ot tlcnimnv 
For by this tiin** tin* Holy Roman Kmpire was lo 
in the (Jermaine, althumdi tin* title yaw a preeeden 
amongst the nations of Furope. 

If the Rmpire brought neither territory is 
treasure, if still had inflnenee and pmstipe in tl 
light of if s former glory. The" King of the Unmans 
wasstill " flu 1 greatest of earthly potentates in dipnii 
and raided’ 'I'he glory id Home mirht fade. In 
the magic of her name remained unchanged thrum 
the centuries. In her literature, her hus, and hi 
institutions she had gut hen d up all the riche: 
treasures of ancient thought, 'the lammaee with 
she had inherited from Imr great a .ee.ttu , and tl 
religion which she had mule her own, hud found 
new home wherever civile.uf ion had spread throuphot 
the world. 

The power of the Holy Homan Kmpire and Hi 
Holy Roman Church had arisen in an ape when me 
bowed low before authority and tradition, as tli 
only safeguards in a world of violence and lawhe 
disorder. The wise thinker, who alone was eapahl 
of asserting his own private judgment, could fa 
fail to see fhat to do so wamld he another element i 
unrest and, for the most part, held his peace. Th 
only hope of sul vat ion for the world was in ahsulut 
unreasoning ohedienee ; and this eouid h. • t be en 
forced by spiritual terrors, for fin* medhevul ape wa 
one of Faith when, if the mystical joys of heaven wer 
vague in their ideal beauty, then- was a very defmif 




n ny rebellion against t ho powers of the visihlo (5m 
Tin* int'iv layman had only to obev the priest., \vl 
business if was to arrange matters for the urn 
world, and all would he well. 

An incident of tin* period will illustrate this, 
are <old fhat a certain La Hire, a rough captain < 
hand of soldiers* was on his way to help the hash 
garrison of Montargis, in the year 1427. On 
hurried journey he met a priest and paused to bog 
absolution. He was naturally bidden to confess 
sins hrsf * hut lsi Hire replied : ** ,1 have no time, 
1 am in haste to attack the Knglish ; mcvreov< 
have hut done as all soldiers are wont to do.” 
priest having unwillingly consented to this 
canonical act, the soldier hastened onwards to bm 
with his mind quite at rest (‘ither for this wort 
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BIRTH AND LINRAOK of MAXIMILIAN- HI, 
KARLA' LI FK 

1440 lioa 

(The Emperor Frederick / II, /other »»/ Mo n n His ftund*h*p 
with sEnea Silvio EieroUmini f Hope Etus /If Fmfrrvl HI 
marries Eleanor a of Eottuga! /,*? it l mi ttuii t **i n $n /*.» in# 
—-Fall of ('omtantinople, 1410 ihtfh . f \tit ttmtiasn, 1 |;»|i H%m 
youth and education He is heir<4hoi I > Matt*, dnu-jhif* n/ $ hmlt-i 
of Burgundy. 

T HE last chapter has brought down flu* Lb.fnrv 
of the Holy Kmnait Empire to the time <4 
the Emperor Frederick III, the lath. r <4 Maxi' 
milian. On the death <4 his •■mi .in, Albert II, in 
1444, after a reign <4 two war*., Kredeiiek I Ink.- .4 
Styria, a Hapsburg of the younger line, was elected 
as his successor, hut unfortunately he had neither 
the courage' nor the energy needful at that entu al 
time in the condition of Europe, ({ermanv, weak 
and divided, found herself threatened «m even- rude 
by powerful neighbours, and the new ruler was n,,f 
equal to command the political situation, for he was 
even unable to defend himself against his rebellious 
subjects. 

No historian appears to have a good word to • 4 v 
for him; he is described us '* low .. !; d phi. gm.itic 



his interest in affairs of State, from which he turned 
away with relief to devote himself to his favourite 
pursuits of gardening, alchemy, and astrology. Yet 
if other qualities predominated in his later years, 
he must have had some youthful spirit and energy, 
for we hear of his joining eagerly in an expedition 
to the Holy Land when a mere boy. 

An interesting incident, which gives us a very vivid 
idea of those stormy days, took place in the year 
1444, only a few years after Frederick III had come 
to the throne of Germany. He was engaged in a 
troublesome war with the Swiss, and it occurred to 
him that he might obtain help from his neighbour 
the Eng of France. Now it happened at the time 
that Charles YII was much exercised in mind as to 
how he could rid his country of the immense com¬ 
panies of mercenary ruffians, who had been engaged 
to help in the civil wars of France, and who, when 
not actually engaged in fighting for pay, ravaged 
and destroyed the land which harboured them. 
The “ Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris ” gives a 
most terrible account of these bands who robbed 
and murdered on all sides, “ making the land desolate, 
villages burnt, churches robbed, and everything 
destroyed ...” In this application of the Emperor 
Frederick, Eng Charles saw his opportunity. He 
resolved to collect all these “ gens terribles, troupeaux 
de voleurs,” and send them to fight against the 
Swiss, and thus be killed or got rid of, under the 
command of his son the Dauphin Louis, whose 
turbulent spirit required some active employment. 


liiis anxazinj; piau <•**»* **;» i.unm ' 

at last an undisciplined mull it tide of about 3(1,(100, 
led by their own captains, French, Lombard, < M run, 
Breton, English, Beoleh, Bps ni di . . t forth with 
a boy of twenty-one at their head, afterwards 
Louis XL They spread terror and dismay on every 
side in the countries through which tiny pa. .ed, 
and we cannot wonder that Frederick imputed, 
“ Why so great an army of barbarians had < * sue ( “ 
and soon laid cause to dread hi.- allies more than his 
enemies. “ The mighty horde reached tlie m igh- 
bourhood of Basel, and there, .diuo-.t wit bin * u * h t 
of the fathers of ('hriatendom, who were holding a 
council, the. battle of St. dm tpie . was fought on 
August ilG, J IM. A handful of Sui fought with 
heroic courage until overvvln ln.**d by t.umL rs . . . 
and never were men known to ril their live, mote 
dearly.” After this victory the Dauphin was able 
to make his own terms with the Sai , after the 
siege of Dambach, when- 111 - was v.otmded in the 
knee by an arrow’. Before the end of thevtar be 
returned home with an e.eoit of iwo thoy >: ,m 1 
horsemen, leaving the terrible ho t of adventurers 
behind, to the dismay and eomUernation of the 
unfortunate population, who at length rose in furv 
against their devouring furs, 1 hese " rout let s, ” 
scattered and undi.>eipiined, wue aitm ked and s nf 
to pieces on every side, to that by the following 
April, 1445, Alsace was practically free from their 
reign of terror. Bo it, was that this amazing ad¬ 
venture came to an end ! 

Frederick 111 was fortunate m the friendship and 


smivtary in 11 12, and aftrr bring Bishop of Sun 
\nn rI?*rfrt 1 IN pr m 1 15S, uudrr thr namr of Pius l 
Hr w,. s r mm «4 lit rim rv t.:Mr.% and hud brt 
mm nmi P* «‘i h urmt r by Prrdrrirk, who sri 
him as his mmy iu Popr Kugrnius I\\ in 144, 
It wa., this \nnt to lunar whirh drridrd Pirrolomi 
to turn away from hi* pagan lift* to Htr study < 
t Urology and rntrr thr ('hurch> in whirh hr Im 
rapid ad Vniirrinrlit. 

It was wlirn hr was Bishop of Simta that In* pr 
.sit In 1 uVrt* olir uf t hr must intrrrsting rVrnts in i 1 
Hfr of his patron Kmhwirk III, who, in that fa 
city* \\a,i tir,4 intnxlurrd to his bridr, Klronom 
Portugal. Thrrr is a must intrrrsting picfurr 
this nnvting by Pinturirrhio, urn* of a srrirs in tJ 
Library of tin* lhtuniu uf Sima, illustrating (hr who 
lifr of Popr Pius II. Wr srr tin* pirturrsqur For 
lamulha, on that 24th day of Krbruary, 1452, vvii 
u at a! riy roinpatiV asmanblrd to do honour to 11 
orrusiuiu Thr Bi hop in his rnitrr stands in tl 
rrnt n\ and on his Irft hand thr fair young prinrr 
of Portugal, ucrujupanird by hrr ladirs in brauf if 
drrmam, mbits on thr right hand, t hr Kmprror rlrc 
brads forward to clasp hands with ids lady, supports 
by Dnkr Albert of Austria anti fin* young Kit 
WLidislavof Hungary and Bohrmiu. If was his fit 
sight of ids fill tin* bride, and wr may wril image 
his somewhat m-nous curiosity. As ;Kiu*;l Bilv 
himself wrote in his “ Histuriu Krideriri Imp, 
W " ; i): 


1 Nut yd cruwaod iu Kamo. 


bride coming in the distance. But when she drew 
near, and he beheld more clearly her beautiful face 
and royal bearing, he recovered himself and his 
colour returned, and he rejoiced exceedingly. For 
he found that his lovely bride was even more charming 
than report had said, and he was greatly relieved 
to find that he had not been deceived by vain words, 
as so often happens to princes who make their 
marriage contract by means of a procurator/'’ 

As this lady was the mother of our Emperor 
Maximilian, it will be interesting to tell more about 
her. She came of good lineage on both sides, as 
she was the granddaughter of Philippa of Lancaster, 1 
and she seems to have inherited many of the fine 
qualities of the Plantagenet race. Her father was 
Edouarte King of Portugal, and she was the elder 
sister of King Affonso III, surnamed the African, 
as his spirit of adventure had led him to make fre¬ 
quent incursions and conquests in Africa. He was 
keenly alive to the value of making good alliances 
for his sisters ; one he married to the King of Castile, 
and tried to arrange a match for another with King 
Edward IY of England. This alliance of Frederick 
III with Eleonora was his greatest success. 

In later years Maximilian wrote a very exciting 
account in his “ Weisskiinig,” of the journey to Home 
in great state of the imperial couple, whose marriage 
was finally celebrated in Borne the same year, 1452, 
when Frederick received the iron crown of Lom¬ 
bardy, and also the imperial crown from the hands 
1 Daughter of John of Gaunt. 



I) • }• f , * * ' * Ufa 

Hiisihr.i of Si. Refer. This imperial coronation is 
especially tnl,‘iv ting as being the last which took 
place in Runic. 

I he great event uf tin- following year, which filled 
all Rnrupe with consternation, was the fall uf (‘ ou - 
stant iuuple, which was raptured I,y the overwhelming 
force of the Ut Ionian Turks under the Sultan M<o 
hummed 11, on May "it, ibTh Constantine XIII, 

the last of she Raleolocd, fell i„ (he si,‘fir, exclaiming 
witf^hi. la a hr- nth that ” it wa - hotter to die than 
live." f«iea t w., the triumph of tin- 'l’urks at this 
filial blow to the K islet ti Kntpire, and fhev were 
inspired with flu- hop,- ,,f spreading the faith of 
Islam f hroueh all the \\ t - ,ti-rn Kntpire al-m. Alretulv 
(he navy of the Sultan swept the shores of the 
Mediteinun-an. tln-ir well trained army was about to 
invade Hungary and already threatened the safety 
of Vienna. We e.uutof wonder that a priest like 
the Hi .hop ,,f Sima should throw his whole soul 
into the hope of rolling hack flu- tide of Turkish 
invaaon, and wuteat oneo to 1’op.- Nicholas V in 

such hut Mil}' Wo)ds ns thee ; 

** ^h-iianmied IS among n ; the sabre of the Turk 
waves over our head ; tin- Rd-ek Sea is shut to our 
ahips ; the foe pa Walhiehia, whence they will 
pa- - into llmiguy and tJ.-rmany. And we, ninm- 
wiule.Jtve in strife and enmity amongst ourselves. 

I he Kim's of Kim nee .and KngLmd are at war, the 
prtnees of (b-rmany have leapt to arms again; t one 
another ; Spam is seldom uf peace, Italy never wins 
n-puse from conflicts for alien lordships. Jiow 



our Faith ! It falls upon y<<u, i 1 1 >1 v Kath.-i, i«. u 
tilt* Kings ill 111 princes and Ul_'e *V's T.« • 1 1 
together and take ruiiti <-l for ti■ ..if• ! \ <d 
Christian world ! 

Tin* Emperor Frederick III, who j.< rh 

more nearly touched !»y tin. «li .act. r th..n .,n\ ..s 
sovereign, also wrote to the Hope, and h>- i u«- 
Bull to impose a tithe fur tin* war ! 1 in w.. 

UHUnI notion of the Hope.. The !!..<?,•', e..j j; , 
from all parts of Europe in tie- Si; t of I 

news, lmt it remained in the euih i .•! t !..• \ 
uud not one erowu was .pent .a, si, ui u.o ; 1,. 
vnding infidels. If the Hi hop , 1 h ».. ,vU,.. i 
Hot. Successful in start tug anolh.-i in, a.ii , ia , 
for the cause may hale 1 ><-• a a n , .><e b.i j, 4 K 
made Cardinal three u ..i . ..(:>■! tie- fall •■! (’ 
KtantillOple. Si\ yea IS lit» I , on the u>ath 
CaiixlUS Hi, he was elected Hope {S. pt.i ,h.-i 
TloB), aial took tin* name of i’ll, {1, One uf 
disappointed Cardinals a: to d : ” Sliall we i.u .< 

poet, to the (.'hair of St. .wul -nt,. i tin Cine 

to he governed with pagan pnoiph : 

In the Library of the 1t non iu of »Sa na tie i> ; 
film fresco hy Hinturiee.hio of the i„-,s l’. g, Pm 
being carried in procession to gne ho b.-m-.u. ten 
the city and the world, while the Ma t. i of t !.• ( 
mollies bums a piece of tow h, hu<- Jam w.:h t 
traditional warning : *' Sat.ete Hat, r, m>- tiai, 

gloria muudi. " Another picture lure j. pi. ; 
the Pope opening the ( ’ungivs.x of Jlatin, 
1459, and striving in vain to rouse tin* Crusadi 



realised. 

One of the Pope's most ardent supporters was the 
Empress Eleonora of Portugal, the wife of Freder¬ 
ick III, who in this same year 1459, on May 22, 
gave birth to her only son, Maximilian, in the ancient 
castle of Neustadt, in Carinthia, a few miles south¬ 
east of Vienna. So eager was his mother for the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks, that she 
wished her boy to be called Constantine, as an omen 
that he would drive back the overwhelming invasion 
of the infidel, and recover the fallen Empire of the 
East. But her wishes were overruled by her husband, 
who seven years before had narrowly escaped capture 
by his foes in the county of Cilly, and had then 
ascribed his safety to a dream in which St. Maxi¬ 
mihan 1 warned him of his danger. In gratitude to 
his saintly patron, the Emperor could not do less 
than give his son the name of Maximihan. 

If we are to beheve tradition, the future greatness 
of the new-born babe was foretold by signs in the 
heavens; a fiery comet “ such as is wont to herald 
the coming of a mighty prince, a sign of the future 
reign and the wonderful achievements of the child.” 
All this and much more is fully set forth in that 
marvellous book, the “ Weisskunig,” written in 
after years under the direction of the hero himself. 
He was born in a time of trouble and strife, with 
warfare going on all around him in his childhood, 
for the Emperor was quite unable to keep his unruly 
vassals in order. His most serious foe was his brother 
1 Saints Bonosus and Maximilian, martyred in a.d, 360. 



citizens, besieged tin* imperial Lmily in tin* ei 
of Vienna when Maximilian was barelv three 
old, and they were only reamed by the yen 

help of Frederiek*s ri\al and former enemy, (l 
J > otiii*bnuI > King of Bohemia, \\ ho neted a n a p 
maker bet ween tin* two bn*f hem. 

The death of Albert in 1 ftk'l left tlie Kmper 
suj>reme possession of Austria, and the frndal , 
dependent upon if. Hut he nr\ *a overeaun 
prejudice against the eit i/t ns of \ mans, whhh 
well just died by their in urivrt ion Mine \r,in 
when, a second time, they be mmsi tlnir ttil* 
tin 1 (Vale of their city. The "■MJ.il! ".ini nil 
reduced to such .strait , th.it tlev were \ mv 
starvat ion, and the I n iy M.i\imilian i . ,ud ti> 
wandered through flit* \.nilti of the ritadi 1, 
ploring (hi' srrv .1 nt,i to gi\e liitn a |*i*a >• of bj 
A young stadmit at the 1 u i \ > • r 1 1 \ happenei 
lu“ar uf tlie privat iuu w hich t Su• ji; t?a'>- endured 
managed tu send hitii miii* part rid;."» ;4.ut in 

neighbourhood. 'Hit:. Has .ajrlt a Uv.st after 
<’iuirsc fund which lu* sh.uiii with la > p.wn!.'., 
Maximilian never forgot the hin.di toft, and 
gratitude brought great *r<•««1 futtune tu tin* mi. 
later days. 

If it was a time uf tiial tu all tie* family, it t, 
have been especially so tu ih<* Vimi." Mltipl 
jci iHiIlora* She had ill* i*** d shared the full I lit t er 
of the fate which too off m befell a fitaf f ujm 
princess in those days. Sent aua v from her su 
southern home in the fair land of IWftiyal, bith 



I.fJVWfMi fi» lUT ynum.' '''• 1» t i •, s») lit! H!r In 

jjhv i \mrt of |;i*r Prof lu*r K n u F *% «»f wlur.r 

ahti Pf ’ * f h f i’ t» Mi;u f n* ‘hr }*<. ,» >nl h full 
nlliU’r -Ill* f *»11 ’ i»1 pn -V*'!! P\ Lm ri ' >!rr uf 

h»T OWJl, In u dull, oP S *’ 1.1 * !I , iHuJr fh.iu t\Ur§< 

hiT vii f r k uh*i 11.'!. f I *.«♦ ft ?r P t umlfton V, i f i t iu I . 

At tlu* wiy tiinr m! !i*-r unit 4 uomIiimm.* hi H*^iiu* 
> 4 11* ii.it l srrli hull, \u,?h f I!! *!• I ,-UjH*r lif.ttll, ItP.Po* 
himHt*lf htfufr fh«- Pupr, nu4 in upp*r tn t*n:.mv }hm 
rurmuif n ui h»* h.ul w »m 1.1 v i * u ■ *P I!? ? f I \u:r*«t't!.tf 
Py xvhirh li»* ivt,Miin **»i in** f <<t ht m-l- i.i Mt.Bnyhfs 

ill f.l\ MUf uf t hr f! *l\ S» '«*. {»\ fin »l»*r, 1 , affinity f 

ot h**r irnii*v , I 1 *! »*i li'f Jr li .uU'rrp llu? thr ritrfHl 

of III liM 11 , nhnflM t irjMU < I uU fin* t • U fl| Iff *t U <?I of f ||U 
Puffin W 1 i u If.iti | In* pi i P'ifr'e/r uf rhnnsnuf (1 U*'tU'T 

enniiultift* ! All ruura'irs ;u <1 Iii•ijrfiur•» fnill 

v.untnt 41 ilnnny flu* ux mirvrii month" ” wnv aBn 

yirliInl to fhr Ponnif, 

But f* Wfi t hi, \v.n> fM it lt?r Uiif'l , fur Klrnfluril* 
who Intel :■<f wafinlv mloptr*! thr Ifi-mir virwn of 

f hi* BBft up t if Sit'a.i i ui t lu’ K,mf i-rn i{tn*/if inn, c* ittIti 

not awaken one .np.uk of e nnutling /eal in tin* rant ious 
mint! t»f fh«* ICmperi >r. Wit It her rlt-ar inaighi aim 
rnultl nut fat! fu know that he wu.'» a failure even in 
Ills own special huninejin of governing a great Kmpire, 
anti we eannut wuntler f hat in a moment uf bitterneaH 
him fhotthi have exrlaimetl tu lief Hut!, tlie heir itf ft) 
mueh waftet 1 authority : 

" f Juttlil I think you rapahle uf acting like your 
father, I flmnM lament your being tieftinetl tt> the 
thruiie.” 

The ?x>y Maximilian no tlouhi inheritetl from hia 





his eager gallant spirit, his marvellous ami unfa 
courtesy which won all hearts his gay t'notl t»-n 
and his literary and nrfutic talent-.. lb- w. 
dreamer of splendid dreams which nimbi ha\e < 
true, hut fora fatal'-lowness and mdeej-ion m at 
which was a part of the birthright lie owed t< 
father, and, on various enfieal oeea ton*. of Jus 
it is CUrioUS to See hoW eX.aet 1 v he follow in 
steps of the Kmperor h'redenek, to the d: me 
his follower,-' and his own undoing. 

'File child war. a born soldier and hunter ; 
example of the proverb, " Hon ehn-n eh.vede 1 
From his earliest year;, with tie- din of battle 
strife around him, he had a pa -ion lor everv 
of weapon and armour ; In- trained hi- hnv c 
panitms in regular drill ami all the war uiameu 
he could think of ; he nude tn.-m pr u n e an- 
until t hey beeame so expert that with iJimr i 
iirrows, "a la serpentine," they tamhi Jut the i 
a mark on a door or a .- lit m a wall. Tltrv foi 
mimie battles in court vard atnl hall nr til Ihev i: 
have made life intolerable to all peaceful retail 
while they attaeked and defended each pi an' 
vantage, and hard blows wen* gi\.-n on eitiu r : 
Some toy soldiers still preserved m the Museun 
Vienna are a quaint, memorial of Mtuinih 
childish devotion to the art of war. 

His ancestors’ love of hunting was a ruling pas 
with the hoy, whose hounds earned on a wiki r 
of every living animal witlun his tatheid < h 
walls and their surroundings. Of these tnates 


youth grew up to he a splendid horseman and an 
unrivalled hunter; fearless and adventurous in 
courting every risk and danger, alike in pursuit of 
the wolf and the wild boar, or the perilous chase of 
the chamois on the mountain height. With a boy 
of this disposition we cannot wonder that his first 
tutor found him difficult to manage and was en¬ 
couraged by the Emperor to use strong measures to 
enforce his pupil’s submission. Looking back on 
his early education, Maximilian complained bitterly 
of the incompetence of his teacher, Peter Engelbrecht. 
“ If Peter my teacher still lived,” he would say, “ I 
would make him live near me, in order to teach him 
how children should be brought up.” He also makes 
the definite complaint that he was compelled to 
study Latin and dialectics, and not allowed to read 
history which he loved. In any case his father was 
satisfied, and rewarded Peter Engelbrecht with a fat 
bishopric, that of Wiener Neustadt, where Maxi¬ 
milian’s childhood had been mostly spent. He was 
unfortunate in losing his mother, to whom he was 
passionately attached, in 1477, when he was only 
eight years old, and her loving guidance and sym¬ 
pathy was but ill replaced by the weak and careless 
rule of his father, with whom he had no tastes in 
common. 

If the young prince’s literary faculties were some¬ 
what late in developing, we must give him credit 
later for extraordinary mental activity, wide interests, 
and an amount of proficiency in art, languages, and 
science far beyond any of his contemporaries. Not 
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only had he a keen love for tilt, tourney, and fea 
arms, being skilled in all knightly exercises, but h< 
thoroughly instructed in the art of war and ii 
prevailing theories of statesmanship and governr 
In one of the many books which were produced u 
his direction and supervision, the “ Weisskiinig 
most interesting light is thrown upon his early 
for if his exploits are described in too flatten 
manner, at least we see the variety of his 
training, and the accomplishments which he acqr 
He learnt the technical details of such trad( 
carpentry and founding, to prepare him for u: 
standing all that was known of gunnery and th 
of attack and defence, while he had few equals 
blacksmith, and became a proficient in veter 
surgery. 

The " Weisskiinig ” appears to have been t 
down in part from the dictation of Maximilian 1 
secretaries, and it was afterwards rearranged 
compiled by Marx Treitzsauerwein of Innsb 
It is divided into three parts, the first describin 
life of the old Weisskiinig, Frederick III, his joi 
to meet his bride the Princess of Portugal, his 
riage and his coronation at Rome. The second 
of this book deals with the youth and education < 
young Weisskiinig, 1 Maximilian. Even if we 
it as a prose romance, we see clearly the prince*! 
of minute information, and his evident knowled 
his subjects, as well as his complacent convicti 
his own surpassing excellence in almost ever 
and science. 

1 Sometimes translated as White King, or again as Wise Kii 
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Thus “ when the time name for him to have lean 
masters, lie put to them questions which they \v 
not able to answer ” and yet was “ full of knowlci 
and humility and all fine qualities.” We find 1 
making a deep study of the Holy (Scriptures; n 
he learns the seven liberal arts in a very short tin 
“ grammar as the basis, then logic and the j 
others, and in them he became unsurpassably learn 
underst anding more than is set forth in books, at wb 
all learned men were beyond measure astonishe 
Then he studied the past; history of states, of Po 
and Cardinals, of Kings and prine.es, of counts s 
lords and knights down to burghers and peasai 
and so mastered all knowledge and experience, j 
the rare virtue of moderation. “ lie learnt novel 
refuse any man anything without sufficient inquh 
After this comes an obscure chapter on the learn 
of astrology by the young Weisskiinig, and his gi 
proficiency in the difficult art. Incidentally, he ] 
also become the. *' finest, and most, speedy writei 
the world, and could dictate to eight secretaries 
one time, that he. might outdo Julius Caesar.” 
learnt, from his father many things concerning 
public duties, so that, he would never allow a Iefctci 
be sent, whether of consequence, or not, without f 
reading it. himself; and he made it a duty to sign 
letters and documents with his own hand. 

As to the. theories concerning the art of goverarcu 
in the “ Weisskiinig,” they are quaintly divi 
under five heads: the Almightiness of God, 
Influence of the Planets on Man’s Destiny, the Kea 
of Man, Excessive Mildness in Administration, 
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Excessive Severity in Power. The discourse of 
Maximilian on these subjects wins the complete ap¬ 
proval of his father, and the admiring wonder of his 
biographer. With regard to his study of the arts, 
we are told that he heard an old wise man say that 
a great general and commander ought to learn drawing 
and painting, “ but for what reason it is not fit for me 
to disclose in this book nor to write about it; it 
should be kept for Kings and Commanders. 5 ’ For 
this secret reason it was that the young Weisskiinig 
learned " sufficiently well how to paint. ... He also 
supported great artists in painting and carving, and 
has caused many ingenious works to be painted and 
carved, which will remain in this world in memory of 
him.” This is indeed no exaggeration of the truth 
that in days to come the Emperor Maximilian was 
indeed a patron and friend to such artists as Holbein 
and Albrecht Diirer. With regard to his love of music 
we are told that the prince learned to play with 
success upon various stringed instruments. He loved 
to dwell upon the thought that King David was wont 
to sing “ praise to God with songs and harps.” He 
also read the history of King Alexander, who had 
conquered so many peoples and countries, and how 
he loved the songs of minstrels and the happy sound 
of harps. So the young Weisskiinig determined to 
follow his example, looking upon the praise of God 
and the vanquishing of his enemies as his two highest 
duties. 

As for his knowledge of languages, there can be no 
doubt of his wonderful proficiency; he could speak 
Latin, French, Italian, and Flemish fluently, and had 



also some knowledge of English, Spanish, and Walloon. 
Many hundreds of letters written by him to his 
daughter Marguerite and others have been preserved, 
and it must, be owned that his French is very original 
and unconventional in its spelling, while his written 
Latin has been described as “ the most perfect* Monk’s 
Latin ’which can be found.” We. shall have occasion 
to speak more fully of the. wonderful illustrations of 
the ” Weisskiinig,” which form its greatest charm, at 
a later time, but this brief sketch will give some, idea 
of the part which refers to the early training and mental 
equipment of the young prince. 

The great anxiety of the Emperor Frederick with 
regard to his son was to secure for him an alliance 
which would increase t he glory and wealth of the House 
of Uapsburg. This had ever been the ambition of 
each member of his dynasty ; and although much had 
been doin' by conquest, still more now, and in the 
future, was to be gained by marriage. 

Bo 1 lik gnmnt alii, lu Mix Annina nuho, 

Nam quit' Mam alirn, <lat tihi rognm VenuB. 

As Frederick anxiously turned his thoughts to¬ 
wards all the Courts of Europe in succession in 1463, 
he saw that, the newly made King of France, Louis XI, 
had just betrothed his baby daughter Anne to the 
grandson of Rene of Anjou, and was offering his 
young sister Madeleine to Hasten dc Foix ; there was 
no available, match in Spain, where the Princess 
Isabel was already beset with suitors. But the 
Emperor’s hopes were soon fixed upon Marie, the 
granddaughter of Philip Duke of Burgundy, and the 
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only child and heiress-apparent of her father Charles 
Count de Charolois. She was now six years old, a 
suitable age for Maximilian, who was four, and if no 
son were born she would be a great heiress, as most 
of her father’s vast inheritance would come to her. 

The proposal was first made in a most diplomatic 
manner in a letter from Pope Pius II to Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, in the year 1463. The Pope had always 
maintained his early friendship with Frederick III, 
and he honestly thought that this alliance would help 
forward the peace of Europe, which would promote the 
great desire of his heart, the united action of all 
Christendom against the Turk. No very definite agree¬ 
ment was made, for both Duke Philip and his son 
were quite aware of the value of little Marie in the 
marriage market. Indeed she was long held out as a 
tempting prize to all the young princes of Europe, 
amongst whom we may mention Charles, Duke of 
Guienne (brother of Louis XI), Nicholas of Calabria, 
Philibert of Savoy, Charles the Dauphin of France, 
Maximilian of Austria, and others ; but although she 
was nominally betrothed to most of them at one time 
or other, her father had not the least intention of 
encumbering himself with a son-in-law. 




CHAPTER III 


CHARLES OF BURGUNDY AND THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK m 

1463—1477 

Concerning the Duchy of Burgundy—Towns of the Somme—Conquest of 
Liege and Dinant—Charles of Burgundy marries Margaret of York 
—Story of P&ronne—Negotiations between Charles of Burgundy 
and Frederick III—War of Neuss—Disastrous expedition against 
the Swiss of Charles the Bold , who is killed at Nancy , 1477. 

W ELL might the Emperor Frederick desire to 
make an alliance for his son with the heiress 
of the Duke of Burgundy, whose vast possessions 
made him a far more powerful prince than the Em¬ 
peror himself. The actual Duchy of Burgundy, 
the most northerly part of the ancient kingdom of the 
Burgundians—including Yvonne, Cote d 5 0r, Nievre, 
and Saone-et-Loire, had been originally given as an 
appanage to Philip the youngest son of John the 
Good, who distinguished himself at the battle of 
Poictiers. It was always considered a fief of the 
Crown of France. To this had been added one 
province after another, by marriage or conquest— 
Brabant, Luxemburg, Flanders, Hainault, Zeeland, 
Artois, the cities of the Netherlands, and Franche- 
Comte, a fief of the Empire. 

The towns of the Somme were also in the possession 
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of the Duke of Burgundy since the Treaty of Arras 
(1435), which gave France the option of buying them 
back for the ransom of 400,000 golden crowns. 
Louis XI succeeded in raising the money which he 
paid to Duke Philip, and in 1463 recovered them— 
Amiens, Abbeville, St. Quentin, Roye, Montdidier, 
Corbie, and others. Charles Count of Charolois 
was furious at this loss of territory, and took the first 
opportunity of taking his revenge. When the French 
nobles rebelled against their King for the “ Ligue 
du Bien public,” in 1465, Charles joined them with 
a large army, his old father being now completely 
under his control. On July 16, 1465, the battle of 
Montl’hery was fought—a very doubtful triumph to 
either side, but Louis, anxious to make peace, soon 
after signed the treaty of Conflans, by which he gave 
up to Burgundy those towns on the .Somme which 
he had recently made such a tremendous sacrifice to 
buy back. 

Charles at once hastened to take possession of 
them, to the great discontent of the inhabitants, and 
then advanced with his triumphant army against 
the men of Liege, who had dared to attack Namur 
and Brabant during his absence. This was perhaps 
the most powerful of the free and sovereign cities 
which had risen to wealth and importance in the 
Middle Ages. Nominally governed by a Prince- 
Bishop—a vassal of the Empire, and by sixty canons 
mostly of noble birth—the municipal government 
was yet absolutely democratic, all native-born citi¬ 
zens above the age of fifteen having the right of 
suffrage and being equally eligible to hold office. 



At this time they were very unfortunate in their 
Bishop, Louis of Bourbon, a worthless young nephew 
of Duke Philip of Burgundy, who had driven the 
burghers nearly wild with his extortions, and when 
they opposed him, had actually placed the city under 
an interdict. We cannot wonder that the men of 
Liege, finding their industry ruined, and their souls 
and bodies in equal danger, should have risen against 
the Duke of Burgundy as soon as he made war on 
their ally the King of France. 

When the Count of Charolois arrived before the 
city, with his great army, the terror-stricken in¬ 
habitants humbled themselves before his might and 
were willing to agree to the most humiliating terms. 
It was now the month of December, too late in the 
year for a long siege, and the men-at-arms were 
behindhand in their pay, and had already outstayed 
their term of feudal service. It was therefore con¬ 
venient for Charles to make a treaty for the present 
and to retire with the promise of an indemnity of 
400,000 florins and other acts of submission. In the 
city registers this bears the title -of the “ Piteous 
Peace.” 

Charles returned home in triumph, to find his 
young daughter Marie bewailing the death of her 
mother, Isabelle de Bourbon. The old Duke Philip 
was in failing health; he had been at death’s door, 
but he recovered sufficiently to carry out, to its bitter 
end, the deadly vengeance he had sworn against the 
city of Dinant, which had insulted his pride. The 
tragic fate of this free city, the ally and rival of Liege, 
is too terrible for words. For three days Dinant was 



into slavery, the houses set on fire, and all tha 
burnt in the flames was destroyed and leve 
the ground until “ those who looked upon 
where it stood could say : ‘ cy fust Dynant 
only touch of humanity in this awful story it 
women and children were spared and prot 
the supreme command of Charles of Charol 

As for his revengeful father, who had wat 
awful tragedy from the hostile city of Bon 
the other side of the Meuse, he was carried 
his horse-litter to Bruges, where he devoted 1 
religion and lingered on till the following Jun< 
his death the title of “ the Good ” was aw 
him, but perhaps no man could have deserve 
At his stately midnight funeral in the Chur 
Donatus, 1,600 torches were borne in proces; 
the heralds broke their batons as they pr 
his son Charles—Duke of Burgundy, of Bn 
Limbourg and of Luxemburg, Count of Flai 
Artois, of Franche-Comte, of Hainault, of He 
Zeeland, of Namur; Lord of Friesland, of 
... of the cities of the Somme and otb 
Marquis of the Holy Roman Empire. 

This was the splendid potentate whose < 
Marie was one day to be the bride of Ma: 
and to bring him as a dowry a great part of tl 
possessions. It will therefore be necessary t 
brief account of the events which occurred 
the accession of Charles, in June 1467, and h 
ten years later. 

There was something about the overweeni 
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gance of these Dukes of Burgundy which the free citi¬ 
zens of the prosperous merchant cities could not 
endure. When Charles made his “ joyeuse entree ” 
in state to receive the homage of Flanders in Ghent, 
some revellers gave voice to the popular feeling by 
shouting, “ Down with the cueillotte ! ” a hated tax 
imposed on the inhabitants after their last rebellion. 
The Duke, in his anger, struck one of the mob with 
his baton and a tumult followed. As he had un¬ 
wisely brought his daughter and much treasure with 
him, his only anxiety was to escape in safety, and he 
listened to the grievances insolently enumerated and 
promised to grant all that was demanded. This 
success encouraged other cities to rebel, and the men 
of Liege rose in arms against their detested Bishop 
and besieged the town of Huy, in which he had taken 
refuge. On hearing this, Charles was furious and at 
once proclaimed war in the grim fashion of old, the 
heralds bearing in one hand a bare sword and in the 
other a lighted torch, as signal that the war was to be 
“ a feu et a sang.” He set forth from Louvain on 
October 27, 1467, besieged St. Tron and obtained a 
great victory over the men of Liege at Brusten. 
After this came surrender, and the city had to give up 
all its privileges, its corporation, its guilds and even 
its laws and customs. It was deprived of all artillery 
and war material, the fortifications were destroyed, 
and besides the immense fine still owing, an indemnity 
of 115,000 golden “ lions ” was demanded. Thus 
were forfeited the liberties bought with, the life-blood 
of so many gallant ancestors, and the glory of Lidge 
was humbled in the dust. 

3 
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The following year, 1468, the long-projected ma 
riage of Charles Duke of Burgundy with Margaret 
York, sister of the English King Edward IV, w; 
celebrated with great pomp. The princess hi 
“ shipped at Margate/’ accompanied by Lord Scale 
eighty ladies of rank, and a gallant company 
knig hts, and had a prosperous voyage to the Flemi; 
port of Sluys, where she had a magnificent receptio 
The royal company, after a week’s rest, continued the 
journey in barges on the canal to Damme, ne, 
Bruges, where the marriage was celebrated by tl 
Bishop of Salisbury, assisted by the Pope’s Legat 
This was in preparation for the splendid entry in 
Bruges, 1 which took place next day, when the Lac 
Margaret, in a robe of cloth-of-gold and a crown 
diamonds, rode by the side of the Duke through tl 
richly decorated streets, while flocks of white dov 
were loosed from the triumphal arches as she passe 
All the nobles came forth to meet her, the civ 
authorities, the prelates and clergy, all in their ga 
robes, surrounded by archers and heralds, while tl 
air rang with the sound of clarions and trumpets. I 
the side of the Duke, at the great banquet, sat b 
daughter Marie, now eleven years old, to whom h 
English stepmother was always a devoted friend. 

The truce between France and Burgundy had no 
come to an end, but Louis XI, anxious to obtain he 
against his own rebellious lords, was persuaded l 
treacherous counsel to travel to Peronne himself, ai 
discuss terms in person with Charles. All lovers 

1 John Pas ton happened to be in Bruges at the time, and wrote 
full account of the sumptuous entertainment. 
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Sir Walter Scott will remember tbe vivid fancy- 
picture of this perilous adventure in the pages of 
“ Quentin Durward.” The King of France narrowly 
escaped with his life, was compelled to agree to any 
terms, and to join in the siege and destruction of 
his ally, the city of Liege. It was a disgrace which 
Louis never forgot or forgave, as we shall see later 
in his behaviour to Marie, the heiress of Duke Charles. 

While the young Maximilian was pursuing his studies 
and his sports, his father, the Emperor Frederick, 
was doing little to increase his influence or his prestige, 
excepting in so far as he steadily kept in view the hope 
of his son’s marriage with the Burgundian heiress, 
and was ever making negotiations for that event. 
In 1468 he had sent an envoy to the Court of Charles 
with full power to treat on the subject, and the Em¬ 
peror even offered the Duke that kingly title over his 
dominions which he had long desired. But it was not 
until the year 1474 that a meeting between the two 
princes to carry out this scheme was actually ar¬ 
ranged, in the city of Tr&ves, as Metz had refused to 
surrender its keys, or admit a large company of armed 
men within its walls. During five long weeks 
Frederick III and Charles the Bold discussed terms 
without coming to a decision, Guelders and Lorraine 
being amongst the subjects of controversy. 

Then a strange thing happened. Without taking 
leave or giving any warning, the Emperor suddenly 
departed, sailing away by night, secretly and swiftly, 
down the river Moselle. We may imagine the rage 
and dismay of Duke Charles, who had already pre¬ 
pared his regal robes, his sceptre and diadem, while 
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the Cathedral was made ready for his coronation, with 
rich adorning and two thrones, one for Frederick III 
and the other for the expectant king. As Freeman 
says: “We laugh when Charles has got everything 
ready for his coronation and the Lord of the World 
suddenly decamps in the night, leaving Charles . . . 
to go back a mere duke as he came.” Was this merely 
an instance of the extraordinary attack of doubt and 
vacillation which, more than once, was to ruin the 
prospects of his son Maximilian, or, with the recent 
memory of Peronne, had the Emperor’s suspicions 
been awakened ? 

We shall never know, but in any case the conse¬ 
quences of this rash, uncourteous flight were most 
serious. Commines quaintly remarks that “ interviews 
between great princes are a grievous mistake and great 
evils follow from them ” ; also, as he points out, there 
soon followed the war of Neuss, 1 one of the Hansa 
towns, besieged by Charles of Burgundy in July 1474. 
The beleaguered fortress stood on a solitary height 
above the marshy plain from which the Rhine had 
receded ; it was well fortified and so gallantly defended 
that it held out against the investment and fierce 
bombardment of an overwhelming army, during eleven 
long months of assaults and sorties. 

Frederick III held a Diet at Felsburg in October 
to consider means of helping the brave city, but it was 
not until the winter had passed away that a great 
host of feudal vassals, princes, counts, and archbishops 
—such as had not been gathered to the support of the 
Empire for 200 years—set forth to follow their lord 

1 A fortified city of Dusseldorf. 
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ever might chance. Edward IV had sent his 
brother-in-law Rivers to be on the spot; Yolande 
of Savoy at Gex had constant prayers and pro¬ 
cessions, while the Duke of Milan kept relays of 
couriers from his palace to the Burgundian camp ; 
and Louis XI, the most interested of all, awaited 
the event at Lyons.” 1 

Morat is well placed on the eastern bank of the 
lake of that name, so that help could arrive from 
the other cantons, and the men of Zurich in par¬ 
ticular showed heroic courage and endurance. The 
town was besieged on June 8, and an attempt to 
take it by assault was repelled with great loss. The 
final battle took place on June 22 in drenching rain, 
when the Swiss attacked with steady impetuous 
courage, and against their serried ranks of spears, 
the squadrons of Burgundy hurled themselves in 
vain. The struggle was long and terrible, and the 
fighting lasted from noon until the close of the long 
summer day ; and two-thirds of the splendid army 
of Duke Charles fell in battle, or were drowned in 
the waters of the lake. He fought with desperate 
courage, and escaped with his life to the castle of La 
Rivi&re, near Pontarlier, where he remained for two 
months in gloomy despair. But his soul was 
unconquered, for on hearing that Nancy was attacked 
by Rene of Lorraine, he hastened to the rescue, only 
to learn that the beleaguered city had already fallen. 

It was not until the “ Vigil of the Kings,” Sunday, 
January 5, 1477, that the last act in this tragic 

1 “ Life of Louis XI.” Christopher Hare. 
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drama took place. A great army was approaching 
the walls of Nancy, under command of the young 
Duke of Lorraine, and Charles, fiercely putting aside 
the counsel of his faithful vassals, resolved to go 
forth and meet the foe. The reveille sounded before 
daybreak, and as the doomed prince fastened his 
helmet, the golden lion of Flanders on the crest 
fell to the ground. “ Hoc est signum Dei,” he is 
reported to have said. 

In the fateful battle which followed, the over¬ 
whelming numbers and magnificent valour of the 
Swiss levies carried all before them. Yet ever in 
the thick of the fight, the mighty Duke on his black 
horse charged with desperate courage, and was 
amongst the last to fall on that fatal field. His 
end was shrouded in mystery, and it was long before 
his subjects would believe in his death: “ Surely 
their splendid lord was but biding his time, and 
would come again to shine forth in his greatness 
and glory! ” 
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was at the mercy of her rebellious subjects, the 
burghers of Ghent, who had already extorted from 
her the “ Great Privilege,” 1 refused with the other 
chief cities to pay taxes, and, in spite of her tears and 
entreaties, had actually put to death two of her most 
trusted counsellors. Deprived of her friends, beset 
by danger on every side, for Louis XI was pressing 
her to marry his son Charles, a boy of five, she 
managed, although closely watched and kept in a 
kind of imprisonment, to send a touching letter of 
appeal to the Archduke Maximilian. 

“ Most dear and friendly lord and brother, from 
my heart I greet you. . . . You must not doubt 
that I will agree to the treaty made between us by 
my lord and father, now in glory, and will be a true 
wife to you . . . for I may not doubt you. The 
bearer knows how I am hemmed in, though I can¬ 
not open my mind to him . . . may God grant us our 
hearts’ desire. I pray you not to finger, as your 
coming will bring help and comfort to my lands . . . 
but if you come not, my lands can look for no aid . . . 
and I may be driven to do that which I would not, 
by force against my will, if you forsake me.” 

It is difficult to understand the long delay before 
the princely lover was able to obey this urgent 
summons. Perhaps the fullest explanation is given 
by Maximilian himself in those quaint chronicles, 
the “ Weisskiinig ” and “ Teuerdank,” the prose 
epics of his life, which he dictated in later years to 
his secretary. It is most interesting to notice how 

1 Which revoked the authority of Charles the Bold, and gave the 
people the right of self-government. 
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“ the son accepted very gladly. . . .” Then follows 
a full account of that educational war, which may 
have taught Maximilian something, yet it scarcely 
seems an appropriate time when his promised bride 
was in such terrible need of immediate help. No 
doubt there were money difficulties as well, as was 
the usual case with the Hapsburg family, but the 
fact remains that it was not until May 21, that the 
bridegroom-elect actually started from Vienna, with 
a magnificent suite in attendance upon him, “ many 
archbishops, bishops, and princes, with a great number 
of knights.” Even then, a long halt was made at 
Cologne, and Commines explains that Maximilian 
waited there to receive money from Marie to continue 
the journey. However this may be, it was not until 
August 18 that the Archduke and his noble company 
of lords and gentlemen reached Ghent. 

It is very curious to notice in the “ Teuerdank ” 
that Maximilian himself is quite conscious that his 
laggard behaviour with regard to the rescue of his 
bride requires much explanation and apology. In 
this allegorical story, which was first privately 
printed on parchment in 1517, only two years before 
the death of Maximilian, he relates how, after the 
death of the fabulously wealthy “ King Romreich ” 
(Charles of Burgundy), his only daughter, the “ Prin¬ 
cess Ehrenreich ” (Marie), sees from her father’s 
will that only the “ Ritter Teuerdank ” (Maxi¬ 
milian) is worthy to marry her. She summons him 
to her help, as she is beset with troubles, and he sets 
forth to meet her with his trusty comrade Erenhold. 
But the devil has a spite against the young prince 
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mighty chestnut horse, clad in silver armour with 
uncovered head, his bright flowing locks bound with 
a diadem of pearls and precious stones, Maximilian 
appeared so glorious in his young majesty, so strong 
in his manliness that I knew not which to admire 
most, the beauty of his youth, the brave show of 
his manhood, or the rich promise for the future. 
He was a joy to behold, that splendid man ! ” 1 

“ The day after the arrival of the young White 
King, his marriage with the Queen of the Flaming 
Iron was carried out with great pomp in the Cathedral, 
at six o’clock in the morning, in the presence of a 
splendid company, the Bishop of Tornach at the 
altar, supported by the Papal Legate, while the young 
Charles of Guelders and his sister bore the tapers 
before the bride. She was sumptuously clad in 
gold-embroidered damask and a golden girdle set 
with jewels round her waist, a cloak of ermine on 
her shoulders and the magnificent crown of Bur¬ 
gundy, one blaze of gems, on her head. “ After the 
Te Deum Laudamus was sung with loud musical 
accompaniments, they left the church in royal order 
for the wedding feast—where there was much music, 
fine singing, and wonderful joy....” After describing 
the great festivities which followed, the “ Weisskiinig ” 
continues: “I will now number the mightiest 
countries the Queen possessed and which the young 
White King took under his sway; viz. the two 
countries, Upper and Lower Burgundy, Luxemburg 
and Tischy; the three countries, Brabant, Lorraine, 

1 Letter of Wilhelm v. Hoverde, dated August 23, 1477. See 
Janssen, i. 592. 
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and Guelderland; the five countries, Hainault, 
Holland, Zeeland, Flanders, and Artois; the six 
countries, Picardy, Friesland, Zutplien, Namur, 
Salines, and Malines ; besides many other countries, 
dominions, towns, and castles, more than I can here 
number or name. ...” 

A goodly heritage indeed; hut this was no light 
burden for a youth of eighteen, and Maximilian 
had much trouble in store. But from the beginning 
the marriage seems to have been a very happy one, 
and their mutual affection never failed. In a con¬ 
fidential letter to his friend Sigismund Priischenk, 
Maximilian writes four months later, December 7, 
1477: 

" I have a lovely, good, and virtuous wife who 
fills me with content, for which I give thanks to 
God. She is tall but slender of body, much smaller 
than f die Rosina/ 1 and snow-white. She has 
brown hair, a small nose, a little head and face, her 
eyes brown, tinged with grey, beautiful and clear. 
The mouth is somewhat high, but well-defined 
and red. . . . My wife is a thorough sportswoman 
with hawk and hound. She has a greyhound that is 
very swift. It sleeps generally all night in our 
room. ...” * 

Marie on her side was devoted to her husband, 
and she left all affairs of State and policy entirely 
in his hands. As we have seen, the burghers of 
the Netherland cities were masterful and resolute 

1 See Von Kraus, p. 30. A young girl from wlioin Maximilian 
had a tearful parting. 

z Von Kraus, p. 27. 
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young nobles were willing to serve under him on 
foot. 

There does not appear to have been any event 
of importance before the Duchess Marie gave birth 
to her son at Bruges, on June 22, 1478 ; an occasion 
of great rejoicing. The infant prince received the 
name of Philippe from his Burgundian grandfather, 
and was held at the font by Margaret of York, the 
widow of Duke Charles, who had always been a 
warm friend of Marie. She raised the child in her 
arms before the assembled people, with the words : 
“ My children, behold your young lord, Philippe of 
the blood of the Emperor of the Romans.” She 
also gave him a collar of rubies, while the Sire de 
Ravenstein offered a superb sword of gold, and 
M. de St. Pol added, as another suitable christening 
present, a helmet decorated with pearls and precious 
stones. The birth of his heir was a supreme joy 
to Maximilian, as it ensured the Hapsburg succession 
combined with the great possessions of Burgundy. 

Meantime there were many dangers before the 
young Archduke, for although there was still a 
temporary truce with France, Louis XI was making 
steady preparations for the renewal of the war. He 
had ordered new and improved cannon to be made, 
and was strengthening his alliance with the Swiss 
League, and engaging a large force of mercenaries 
from them. The Emperor Frederick, who was 
unable to help his son with soldiers or money, tried 
what diplomacy would do, and wrote long letters 
to Louis XI, urging him to restore the lands of 
Burgundy which he had taken. To this appeal 
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the French King replied in learned Latin epistles, 
pointing out that his dispute with Maximilian had 
no connection with the Empire, and expressing his 
surprise that at this critical moment for Christianity, 
.the nations of Europe should not combine against 
the Turks instead of making war with each other. 

Louis wrote in the same strain to Pope Sixtus IV, 
and threatened a General Council when his friends 
in Italy were attacked ; he was at peace with England 
and concluded a treaty with Ferdinand and Isabel 
of Spain on October 9, 1478, thus making ready 
for the coming struggle with Maximilian, who was 
technically the first to break the truce, by retaking 
Cambray. The national army which he had so well 
trained, now stood the young Prince in good service, 
for in the campaign which followed, he won his first 
victory over the French in pitched battle, near the 
village of G-uinegaste, about a league south of the 
fortress of Therouanne, which he was on his way to 
besiege. The French general, Philippe de Creve- 
cceur, trusting to his cavalry, had charged a small 
body of the enemy’s horsemen, who broke before their 
attack and were hotly pursued. Meanwhile the 
French “ franc-archers ” attacked the Flemish pike- 
men, gallantly led by Maximilian, who sprang from 
his horse and rushed into the midst of their ranks 
when they were driven back, shouting to his nobles 
to follow. There was a splendid rally, which turned 
the fortune of the day; for when Crevecoeur and his 
men-at-arms returned from their rash pursuit, it 
was to find their infantry scattered and the enemy 
in possession of the field. So great was the flight 
4 
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of tlie French army that the encounter has often 
been called the “ Battle of the Spurs,” although 
the French object to this name, as they were told 
not “to give battle.” 

The contest had lasted for six hours, and 7,000 
men are said to have been left upon the field, yet, as 
Sismondi remarks, “ it was in fact indecisive and 
useless to the apparent victor.” 

When Maximilian returned to Ghent, he had a 
triumphal entry, for he was met at the city gate 
by his wife and infant son, and greeted by the hearty 
welcome of the citizens as he rode home through 
the streets with his boy in his arms. For the moment 
he was the popular hero, but he was unable to make 
any practical use of his success, which was followed 
soon after by the disastrous capture of the Flemish 
herring-fleet, which supplied most of Europe with 
salt fish. This was a fortunate exploit for the French 
navy, to which Louis XI had devoted much care 
and interest. He had also greatly improved his 
army by replacing the “ free-archers ” with a new 
body of heavily armed infantry, raised by taxes on 
the various cities of France, which now had to con¬ 
tribute money instead of men. To the foresight 
and talent of this King, his successors were indebted 
for their victories on the Continent. 

At the beginning of the following year, on Jan¬ 
uary 10, 1480, there was born to the Duchess Marie, 
at Brussels, a daughter who received the name of 
Marguerite. Her baptism took place in the ancient 
cathedral of Sainte Gudule, her sponsors being the 
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be a menace to bis dominions. But tbe first stroke 
of Death was destined to fall in bis own borne, and 
to plunge him into tbe lowest depths of sorrow and 
disaster. 

In September of this year, tbe Duchess Marie bad 
given birth to another son, who Hved but a few days. 
However, tbe young wife was not long in recovering 
her health and spirits, and during the winter which 
followed, she was able to enjoy her favourite hunting, 
to which she was as passionately devoted as Maxi¬ 
milian himself. Early in the spring of 1482, on a 
bright March morning, tbe princely pair rode forth 
with a gay company, from their palace at Bruges, 
for a hawking expedition in the low-lying marshy 
swamps of the meadows which girdle the city. Here 
the herons are wont to congregate on the sedgy banks 
of the canals, and there was every prospect of ex¬ 
cellent sport. Marie, full of eagerness as she led the 
way, for her falcon had just struck a heron, put her 
horse at a dyke, but he missed his footing, stumbled 
and fell, throwing his rider heavily to the ground. 
With no thought of herself, her only desire being 
not to alarm her husband, the Duchess made light 
of the accident, and it is doubtful if she received 
proper medical care in time ; but in any case, the 
injury, proved fatal. Within less than three weeks, 
the great heiress of Burgundy and its vast dominions— 
tenderly loved wife and happy mother—was to pass 
away, to the terrible grief of the bereaved Maximilian. 
Overwhelmed with despair, he had lost all self-control 
in her sick-chamber, and broke down with such heart¬ 
rending sobs, that poor Marie herself had to implore 
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sorrow and desolation behind her, after less than four 
brief years of happy married life. Maximilian felt 
her death most bitterly, and never hereafter could he 
speak or hear her name without emotion. His grief 
was shared by all who knew the gentle Duchess, and 
she was mourned even by her turbulent subjects. 
There is a curious contemporary manuscript in the 
Library of Boulogne, which speaks warmly in her 
praise and then almost rises to poetry in allusion to 
her dear name. “ Marie is the name spoken by angels, 
and so much honoured that nothing can equal it.. . . 
The soul that meditates on it is sanctified, the voice 
that utters it is clarified, the person who hears it is 
fortunate, and she who bears it is assured of all 
that is most sweet and sanctified. . . 1 

1 Histoire abregee du Pays et Comte d’Artois, par PranQois Baulduon* 
Jurisconsults natif de la Ville d’Arras. 
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with his children practically prisoner-, m th- hand-* of 
his turbulent subjects, and he could not pr.aent them 
from opening a formal negotiation with i.onn, with 
whom they had long been carrying on r*-t nuncio-,. 
The Council of four, with Haven tom at if , beat!, 
which had been appointed to go\rrn 1* 1 1 n-i<■ i . on 
behalf of tlie boy Philippe, i-ion* K igiior,**! 
Maximilian, and im*t at Abet to curie out floor own 
purpose of an alliance with Franco, whah would 
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possessions of Burgundy, r**maiu**«i in the gmudumldp 
of ffio men of Ghent. As his friend (*l;v >■! *i*- la 
Marche described the situat ion : A1 1 >!i ui I All In¬ 
due, noste prince, rer-semble a hu ' “ a *j U( 

un loup ravit sun fils et mi lyon .-a him. 

In the Treaty of Arra;l.uui- XI bad ;:.d- - .1 n 
successful beyond all his c\j*erutioi. . I h«- " 
of Ghent,'’ as he called the.-- phl-mam, 

who were led by one. t'oppeia n ; lu • 1 1 ;t.>• i 1'. * t a-te 

had calmly granted as the dow ty of' th*- lif ]■: n.- • 
not only A rt < j is and Franrh-- (unite. 1 ut ?!.<• !.u <: , >.f 
Auxerrois, Maeonuais, and ( hai"!>u , ia«• i- i - ■ • ■ ■ - of 
which had they the alight eat ley.,] o.mtol. 1; . :.h 
remained for* the From h King to m n • 

possession of them. Th<* 'hvaU .do | n - bun <-d 
that Marguerite, a child of thtee, ua to ,y o* - - 
sent to Arras, and there given mio tie- hand of : i.-* 
French ('omm issh me rs. 

Maximilian, her father, had no v.«u .■ m th.- v. .mu, 
but was compelled to yi-ld, and v,may m -.yin,* 
his indignatton when his datightct v,a »■ curte-i I.y a 
company of burghers w-mss the ft out j.-r and d-lo* i--d 
ovor by her mother’s friend, Madam*- d>- Ka v- 1 , t,- %i, 
to the lairds of Crevecttmr, of H*-aujcit and < f 
Albrot; to be placed in the guardianship of the l.ady 
Anne de Beanjou, the King’s daughn r. V. <• .un¬ 
thankful to know that the young child Ha. . alb-urd 
to keep her nurse, whose husband, I,*- \. an 4.* 

Bousanton, accompanied her wah sl< p.-e ,f 
"maitre d'hotel.” 

A long and weary journey await-4 M.uvv"”'-’ b. 

she passed through Baris, when* she wa< 1. t.-drably 
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and judicious cart* and at the an.t- tan.' hi, m,n Daily 
excellent education. Anne de liismj* ti, w i!•- < ■! IMerre 
Duo de Bourbon, was a woman ot v my tine , n.-u.n ?, r 
and of splendid intellect, w, *rt hy m • y\ n- {•< ■< ? of 
the high position in which she was pl.w-d by b> r J.uh-r 
as Regent of the kingdom <>f Ft.u ■ •• d*rmg ih,> 
minority of her brother Charle, \ 111 >!e- governed 

the great realm with a wi„* and \ ig> sen tule, whilm 
in her magnilieenf Court at An hm he ua« a 
generous patron of learned men and am ? >. To ihe 
circle of young girls, mostly of to• ?T-- bods, who v. ,-m 
brought up in her hott .eh>>!d, a ; ua th«- < ;j ton, of 
those days, she acted the part of a g< „« 1 to., if,, t who 
watched over their individual trains),:,* with pmiei t 
and devoted care. 

In the days to come, Marguent>• w.i to do foil 
justice to this wise training, i.,r h>- f*« , w ;l . :v 

distinguished and Mirre.vdul ruler ami diplomats ), 
a patron of art- and learning, while dm al >o follow, -d 
the example of the. Lady of Beatijeu m her pa lomge 
love for the chase. No doubt the p.-a<-> ful, r>’tim d, 
and well-ordered life at \ml»oi,-,e during tin, .«■, mu al 
ten years of Marguerite's life, provided a far imee 
suitable atmosphere than that of a Flemish <-in¬ 
constantly disturbed in* the broils ,,i » 
burghers. 

Amongst the companions of the young Austrian 
princess were the delicate Susanm*, In -mv. *»f } 1*< 111 1«•»!! 
and l&tor the wife «>f her tinj^fitutiA I * 

also Ijouise de Savoie, who married < baric >. d’t trleaio, 
Comte d’Angoulfime, and is known to fame as the 
mother of Francois I; in later day* holding oonf«renee 
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gave a warm welcome to Perkin Warbeck and others, 
and was called “ aunt of all the pretenders.” 

If the position of Maximilian had somewhat im¬ 
proved in Flanders, he was yet in the unfortunate 
position of being powerless to afford adequate help 
to his father, the Emperor Frederick III, in the hour 
of his deepest need, when the Magyar King Matthias 
Corvinus succeeded in conquering the Duchy of 
Lower Austria and taking possession of the city of 
Vienna, which he kept until his death, in 1490. This 
was a great blow to the old Emperor, and in his 
personal loss as a Hapsburg, he does not appear to 
have found compensation in the election of his son 
Maximilian as King of the Komans and Emperor- 
Elect, which was carried through the Diet of 1486. 
Strange to say, Frederick actually opposed the 
elevation of his son, possibly from jealousy and being 
unwilling to share his authority. 

Many reasons had combined to ensure the choice 
of Maximilian. In the first place he was the strongest 
of the German princes ; Archduke of Austria, Count 
of Tyrol, Duke of Styria and Carinthia, and feudal 
lord of lands in Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. By 
his marriage with Marie de Bourgogne he was also 
ruler of Flanders and Burgundian States, the richest 
part of the domains of Charles the Bold. Then, too, 
he was recommended by his personal character, for 
he had already given proof of splendid courage, and 
had shown himself magnanimous after the conquest 
of Ghent, in 1485, by declaring a general amnesty 
to all but the ringleaders in the rebellion. Last, but 
not least, although the Empire was not hereditary. 
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said to begin, if the Holy Empire in its old meaning 
comes to an end. The accession of Maximilian I 
coincides with so many important developments that 
it may be looked upon as a landmark in history. 

The old order was passing away, and the new birth, 
the Eenaissance, had taken its rise in Italy and already 
crossed the Alps. Ancient custom and tradition 
had received a fatal blow in 1453, with the taking of 
Constantinople and the fall of the Eastern Empire. 
In the latter half of the fifteenth century, the so-called 
New Learning had spread far and wide ; a return 
to classical taste in letters, in art, and in architecture. 
Printing had brought the treasures of learning within 
reach of all, and books were no longer confined to the 
clergy; the invention of gunpowder was changing 
the face of war, and making of no avail the chivalry 
of gallant knights like Bayard; while regular drilled 
troops were steadily replacing the militia of feudal 
vassals. But perhaps the one event which brought 
most change to the ideas of men, was the stupendous 
widening of their horizon by the discovery of America, 
and the effect of this was heightened by the new 
teaching of the geographer and astronomer that 
their world was no firm plain with encircling ocean— 
the centre of the universe—but a mere globe swept 
round in a solar system amidst countless others. 
The thoughts and beliefs of men were shaken to their 
very foundation, and we can scarcely wonder that 
the long-revered scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages was treated with ridicule, and men began to 
look upon the Gothic cathedrals and abbeys with 
the same indifference as they felt towards the mysti- 
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rhm ainl *i• *v«*i i**ii i‘I i F'ir f*ham \un« had ratnad 
thrift. 

Aa ni*f of ; pl**ail«air and luxury in awry dajmrt- 

iiimf of Ida liud dawnt'd ttlitui niaiiVi timt da.sira wan 
to gratify tha ta fa and f ha uam»aa ; to muka fhu 
hr f in rvrn v*kay <d this prwritt uinht Tha fa.mlt 
wan a kind «»! r*'\ t wd Fagamun uttally altm to tha 

ajilllt of lyVjUjt»ii** mu adr! 4 and jmrafirr It 0 not 
aurpn ang fhtU'rfoir t ha* » VUih othaf haliaiU of tha 

pa 4 ag*w tha aSiadouy giant na.v* of tlia Homan Km* 
jura fadf'd au. ay in fha Mrongar light of tha Kanab* 
Ml Ufa. llidaad hi i),r * do| f h w a nt*a t lia Holy Koiuua 

Kiiipua pa ving into t hr i human Kingdom, and m 
\va !••!!• .w tho >urj., of Maximilian, aim!! nppnviato 
him hh ona oi i hr la t knight;* of madW’Vni rhividty 

and tha ilr.ot pat not King of muda-m daym 



CHAPTEE YI 


WAKS AGAINST BRUGES AND FRANCE 

1486—1494 

More troubles in Flanders—Maximilian taken prisoner by the men of 
Bruges—His release—The city attacked by Frederick III—Long 
and tedious war follows—Maximilian betrothed to Anne de Bretagne 
—Charles VIII marries Anne—Peace of Senlis—Marguerite sent 
back to Germany—Death of the Emperor Frederick III—Maximilian 
marries Bianca Sforza, niece of the Duke of Milan . 

A ETEE his coronation as “ King of the Eomans,” 
Maximilian returned to the Netherlands in 
the summer of 1486, and went to Malines to fetch 
his son the Duke Philippe, in order to accompany him 
in a kind of royal progress through his dominions. 
Even the democratic burghers could not be quite 
unconscious of the glamour which attended the 
Archduke’s new dignity, and he met with a very 
favourable reception in Brabant and the other pro¬ 
vinces. His subjects had gained their purpose, and 
rejoiced in being at peace with France, but Maxi¬ 
milian was still full of bitterness and his heart was 
set upon revenge. He openly broke the Treaty of 
Arras by taking possession of Omer, but the next 
year this city was again occupied by the French under 
Philippe de Cr&vecoeur, and the only result of his 
useless campaign was to excite the indignation of the 
people by the presence of his German and Swiss 
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When at length new- rain** that the v«an 

actually marching upon lb urn-., tl.f - ? r*-?.■*> t piv. lire 

was put upon his son to y if hi t > < the il'ii.iin! < <! his 
subjects, ami nut until In* hud * 1 * * t and i...d given 
hostages, was lit* Srt i 11 *<* V. 1»' n tb<- .pq ■ :ul army 
was almost, at. the gat e.;. Ma\ in. iii.m h.i'l pi'eiii .<'il 
to leave Flanders within fur day ot h: . »1 * - !: \ er.mee, 
but when he met Frederick 111 at D'Uvaui, ad’.am in;' 
full of wrath against rebellion; ! .uu.v, In- apj"-,tr; to 
have felt himself compelled as a pt m< e >>, f la- Km jure, 
and not “for his own quarrel, “ to j-au m it.- i ,mi» 
paign. It' must have boon a n * ’ p.anti;! p<. 
for the. Arehduke, as a man "i hoi...i;r, t-i»al. hi, 
VOW, but this is the e.vtise advanced by la pai'i .a. , 

A long and tedious war bu!>.y,. ii, v. ':. wo*, eg 
success ; Philip of CleVeS, the If .tag<- 1» :* a" lb;. , 
having become the leader of tie- r.-b.-i! fr. eu a' Si, 
after abandoning tin- siege of (ih>-ig, 1 1.*- Kn.p- i..r 
returned to (lertnatiy in Ui tob« r, and M .’ ii /aat 
followed him later, having appointed i V d • :' of 
Saxony as his governor in the Neth»-iland In ?hi» 
position, the Duke proved hm. *-li a • pl.-mbd g. n.-i.d, 
and after suppressing ntioiubieak u» ibuianb, 1 •• 
completely victorious in Brabant, \\ L* s«■ th-- P<-u. .< 
of Frankfort with Frame v,a, a.-l,..i,n. d 

by the whole country, more p<ruih by la ■a.aiu 
and Bruges, which had .-miter.-d t.-n;bi«, both ti-mi 
war and plague. Driven to i-xtremitv, the ( ; : s. of 
Flanders sued fur pardon to their had, and m i< *um 
for his ackuowledguient us lb-gen? u.nn? burner 
privileges were restored to the burgle-? 

But scarcely was this settled before fresh dm- 
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JiLiro ! * * S'it M \\ a S' m , wharr f h«* I ...til of HaVall- 

Man, fa! !;»* r of Khun* mf i da v a «, lin’d muing ilia 
amm. 
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Ilrlitv \ll had tain U | nil 1 Hi Him a! Kirk, Mll\l 
induii ha\ nn < *<i< hid* d at, mtnn.ifa ullutioa with ill* 4 
Knyli li Kuna w li* * had iiiriifh 11 u i s i *" a f run idly 
rominarnul n .i!v noth ! U ag** 1 *. d hr Kiln* < *f I ha 
Koinaii* \mi > l* ,1\ ! *» do an I hum in It. Imt f«*d of 

Frann* ■, and in l t‘JH }ia ha* I t«*rii nUnam did III tUTHIigy 

in a ii mat i iuga hSi \nmn tin 4 h**n «* •* **f Bmf ugot% 

who>«* in liar, I Hdm Kumrm » IK had dtrd two ytnitm 
bnfofv, nlfrr making a rompuKory priiau with thn 

FrriM !i B*nn i s Ann*- d«* Baaujam Tim 1 hmlirnH Aim** 

of Br**fugfim him Main* do Uoingognt* bafora hot, hud 

thought I** find ii jiroini**r in ilm Amhduk** of Auntrin» 

mid ill! itnnitf.|n llif'lit !i * \\ v\v iniult 4 for II UuUTlitgn with 

linn hv |»jm \y on Mandi UK I It^h tint iinfurtuimtidy 

Miixiiinlian Voin always u lagga ? 'd Hi lm*\ and hu 

drhiv* ?I ?i» !:,i t*m n* tho tml|i of hm hndn and inak « 4 
!ilin» ol h*‘t . 

At that t t i! i*nd in* n i iaiit t ha d»%it Si of Matt hiuH 

(jot\imt - King of Hungary (April d) »ia*unrtl to gtvu 


him a splendid oppurt unity «*f n-e. -i..i \ ienna 
and Lower Austria, and all his th**ii:dit - wnv turned 
towards an immediate e\p -dit i<m. Hew a . nnv ful 
in expelling the Hungarian-. from hi-; father* capital ; 
and although Wiadidav of Hole-mia t *-*.k the place of 
Matthias on the throne of Hungary, the am-idit cm 
tract was ultimately renewed thg, in ih hud? of male 
heirs, Maximilian should eventually umv, ,i. 
war in Hungary did m>t eotue t.. un end until 
November MD1, when tin* Peace of l’r. bn?-/ w, t , 
signed. Meantime the negligent sinter os 
Bretagne was destimnl to pa\ deark for hi. d> lav 
and apparent. inditTefcnce. hike tin- h< u. of p.ur 
gnndy, Anne lmd many suitor-, and ubhou.'h 
wedding to the Aunt rian Archduke had at la-' h-.-n 
concluded hv proxy in I).-.-, mh>-t IP.m, m,* b:m> could 
secure this precious bride but her ha,!', pm ,,md 
presence, and protection. 

Yet; always a dreamer, and ah,o r |„,,{ l<\ the in 
terests of the moment, .Masumbun lmgei.d m hn. 
eastern provinces, while the young h'r.-neh Kmg, 
aware of the supreme impoHuj.ee f.., Pham.- «>i 
Anne’s inheritance, pressed ,m ],: pui.uit ,, Th- 
Duchess, a girl of bur-lv it ft , W-ii'j |h' i Ilf 
Bonnes and compelled t>> accept th- mum-. ojmi.-d her ; 
to break ofl her marriage cut nut w,*h the King of 
the Homans, mid heroine the wife of < h;uh V 111 
without even waiting for the needful .top,-! ati.-n 
from the Pop. 

This took place in December 141*1, al.d », may 
imagine the dismay and indignation of Maximilian, 
who thus was not only robbed ,,f J m own bnd»-, but 



Haw hi i dnmddar r,i4 off and ivjmdiafnd 

lifter h ivttuf *n ‘^ r «n '' f * wan 1**»*5;**»i upon ai f h** 
n«uninal t*i Franm In h : : li**rwrath at 

t 111 * d*‘?ia!:* I»fV n*h <4 !a ,f It, h«* W oljld havo HvX Klirojn* 

in a M.i: •, in* ftn tin nan nob!*' i an*! ! hn Flmn *h 
burglmra iddn r* Mi * i f 1 * Inlp him in a war iigiiniat 
Fraiwin wink* h* l:il a!hw, Hmrv VI1 of 

Kngland mid F» nimand <4 Spain, \wiv pm.antdni by 
bribr* *4 land ♦ a* nwa'V to fomiko ii m rati a\ 

Tin TtwU *4 \i la * had bom* ahmiudmly broken, 
iiinl tin i lap Taw pud** had bom rrurlly wounded* 
for than ar» .a H w .»• had **v * • r lU-ni won* {m pm 
fit* * r * * ft n / • i v b\ than 1 * v r* m*jun 4 , In 

f1 1 in iM'ti* fin «»!d ih ■ a li vai i frf'tainlv la4 tviilmnl : 

IW * * a , f i f * \ ; ■•*! .n * !iu 5 ^ 

V.'4'jt |v , r. M aM aim, »! it! ??H \ OS^n 

Tin* ;n!tiaftmt wa* 4 ill jm»iv amwH fr«<m t lit 4 far! 
that Mawun ;W «4 Unwind) w an mill drtnmrd m 
Fmnrn i;»* at **|m \ni** lalm to jvlttm inn* dowry, 
and thno wii'i f r« ,4i 1t« aihh* in t 1 whim Lind hv Kr«*ia»h 
mi}i|H*ii of < iuu!**a «d Kgtuond, who tairly in 1492 

wa h inn fs**** fma hi) fowyii j»ii•*«*ii, At length 
hatmt had f *« pw* \\ aV I** jn*lmy, and» ilftH* Homo 
Mfronm in \ H ' a a \Lw?nilmti nrrrjtlrd Hwiiai ffiwtfii 

t ion towafd ) a fitiir with Franrn w hah \vm» followed 

by fin «.f Smdn on May 211 , 1492, in wlnrh it 

waa urwuuvd that ftn* yoiifig Anulrfiifi pruiwna nhouhl 

bn arfi! twin arid Unat «»f hn* down atioidti hn giV'rii 
hark, 4 Si la *•» *fir*' ,i ai* »n of i t hn Juirf of ('Inirli^ \I11 
did no! tuv*'i ii if Si lh*^ a{*jnovid of nil hia roiifirillofH, 

for Ih" Sirn «lo f ijiiuvilln r»nnark«ai ; ” Si lo roy umn 


maistre voiuait croire mon euuseu, u uc muuiaiu 
jamais fill© ne fillette, ville ne villette. . . 

However, the young girl, who was now thirteen, was 
escorted back to her native land with all honour and 
dignity, and we are told that when the burghers of 
Cambray welcomed her with the cry of “ Noel! ” she 
called out joyously “ Vive Bourgogne ! ” At Valen¬ 
ciennes,where her Frenehguard of honour was to leave 
her, Marguerite had a splendid reception, the streets, 
from the city gate to the town hall, being decorated 
with tapestry hangings and lighted with innumerable 
torches. The town guilds met her in stately pro¬ 
cession, and entertained her with historical pageants ; 
such as the Anointing of the King of the Romans, 
the Story of Sainte Marguerite, Pegasus Flying in the 
Air, Daniel and Habakkuk, the Five Foolish and the 
Five Wise Virgins, and at the end a young girl coming 
forth with a flower, a marguerite. 

After leaving Valenciennes the young princess 
had a narrow escape from a plot of some “ Land- 
sknechte” to take her captive and hold her in 
pledge for the pay due to them. This incident gives 
some idea of the disturbed condition of the country. 
During the next four years Marguerite appears to 
have spent most of her time at Namur. Meantime 
steps were taken to carry out the other conditions 
of the Peace of Senlis. Artois and the Francho-Comte 
remained with Burgundy, though Arras reverted to 
France in exchange for other towns. 

In this same year, 1493, occurred the death of the 
Emperor Frederick III, who for some years had 
retired from public business, most unwillingly, as 
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monclod that- the Bublic IVaer, in' ti-ad < if being 
carried for ten years, should in* j»r< ekiiinod /.»?* f 
with a stiffal>i«' Court to carry it ■ do. i i.m.. i; •,* the 
well-meaning voting sovereign wu. r i «-r n**e r 

way to the impulse of tlo* lootucnt ; (to u,i ' a t• r.-aru*-r 
whoso mind was so full ui magnilh > i:’ p!.*n■; ><f 

international intervention, that ho had m> tone or 
energy to devote to tlo* nton* loui-rlv ta.k of m. 
proving the condition of hi; own roan* i >,. Hi, 
absorbing ideal at the time of 1 m i.,C,death, 
was the desire to uv.ert hit ijiipon.il a;i* !:• ■* a >, m 
Italy, which his cm-mv ( barb*■< \l!l n;i; aho.iiiy 
making preparations to in \ ado. 

The Kmperor was at thi t tune on trim !i;.*ml 
ship with Ludovico Sfnrza, tin* nih’r ■.{ Milan, wlm 
thought his ullianct* sutlioiontK <i. baht** to ■ 
Maximilian the hand of hi t niece, lbanca M.um, w o h 
a princely dowry of Btw.OtHi dura’>. Tlo. 
lady, wlm iutd attuinod tlo* mat no* ago o i noon 
one, was the daughter of (JuIraK/.o ina Sh't.M, 
Duke of Milan and Bonn of Sa%**y. Tho 
family were of peasant origin, a fact whs-h tin* 
proud Herman nobles could u»\vv h ogive m tlo* 
bride of their lord, although bin m*. d . d umio-v v,.o 
so great that her dowry more than un-m-d i n I t 
lowly descent,. Bianca had nhendy b<>n t w j.-,. 
betrothed, first to Blubber! h* ( lm - u Duke of 
Savoy, and after his untimely death t>> the old.- a 
son of Matthias Corvimis Km*/ of Him g u v, wh«. 
being disinherited, lust- his »*xjn-rt.d bud-* well 
as his kingdom. 

On this third occasion, when her maniage w as 





carried out successfully, the Italian princess may 
well have been elated at the high position of Empress 
which awaited her, and her mother, the widowed 
Duchess Bona, wept with joy and satisfied ambition ; 
for Bianca’s future life of sadness and disappointment 
was hidden in the future. A splendid marriage 
ceremony took place by proxy at Milan; then 
followed a long and terrible journey in the dead of 
winter over “ those fearful, cruel mountains,” crossing 
the Stelvio Pass in storm and snow and reaching 
Innsbruck on Christmas Eve to find that her laggard 
bridegroom was still at Vienna. Here he remained 
for the next three months, and only with difficulty 
was he induced to meet his bride at Ala on March 9. 
Maximilian always declared that his heart was buried 
with his first wife, Marie of Burgundy, and he never 
felt much interest in poor Bianca, although he 
treated her with unfailing courtesy. She accom¬ 
panied her husband in the summer of 1494 to the 
Netherlands, where he went to transfer the govern¬ 
ment to his son Philippe, who was declared to have 
attained his majority at sixteen. The young prince 
and his sister Marguerite welcomed the imperial 
bridegroom and bride with splendid festivities at 
Maestricht, where they held a gay court with the 
nobles of the province. 

Marguerite does not appear to have had much in 
common with her stepmother, for in the mass of 
correspondence which has been preserved, between 
her father and herself, we never find even a casual 
mention of the Empress, until the mention of her 
last illness and death, in a few compassionate letters. 



ill* wllis wo run M'lurnv mmurj, i nr [»uj> 

Anne <le Beaujou would have lit ; le inputhv 
a frivolous lady vvhu delighted in t he »*\t ra\ a 
fashions of Milan, and was !ir<>iu.di! up hv a m*. 
“dame do petit, sens,’’ a* fomnune-* called h«-r. 
had occasion to know the Lady Bona well, for 
was a sister of Charlotte of Bavoy. lateen of l.oith 
and she lived for years at the h'rnieh ( mui. 
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sought him and offered to surrender everything, 
but the citizens of Florence rose against their lord 
on his return, and expelled him. The French King 
was received with servile acclamations in Lucca and 
Pisa, where he left a garrison, and continuing his 
march to Florence, he was welcomed with due 
honour, although the large army which he had 
brought with him soon gave the citizens cause for 
complaint. 

Worse was to follow, for Charles insisted upon 
receiving a large sum of money as well as the towns 
of Sarzana, Pietra Santa, Pisa, and Livorno. In 
vain Capponi threatened to call the people of Florence 
to arms, the French demands had to be granted 
before the French army would leave the city. Charles 
now pursued his triumphant progress towards Rome, 
and Pope Alexander VI recognised his critical posi¬ 
tion, for the Eternal City could not be defended 
against this overwhelming force. Alter much anxiety 
and vacillation, he gave up any idea of resistance, 
and the French King entered Rome on the last day 
of that eventful year. 

When Charles VIII left Rome on January 28, all 
his demands were satisfied and he took with him 
Caesar Borgia, Cardinal of Valencia, as the Pope’s 
Legate (but in reality as a hostage), to give a kind of 
religious authority to his military expedition. All 
was prosperous for a time, as the people had fled 
before him, leaving the country waste, and Alfonso 
King of Naples had resigned in favour of his popular 
son Ferrantino. Fortress after fortress surrendered 
without a blow, Gaeta and Capua threw open their 


gates, and at length Xaph ; sent ies t<* invite 

the coming of her r>«injti«Ti*r. Tin* French entered 

the capital on i'Vbruary Hi!, and* full of triumph anti 
vain glory at their ama/nip eitcress, gave themselves 

up to iiifh 4»*1 if plea sir I*'.. 

t ‘harles appeared t<» have attained all Ida desires, 
Vet there weft* Iiuf want ing cert ain significant want* 
dies of rot nine t rouble. Hear Borgia had made 
hi» e < 'ape fo an th** I ,% r«*iitdt camp at Wlletri, w here a 
Spam 4t efitl»4 » iv had in ft t lie French King with 
repn«arhe i f.*r !m intejfrtvjicr with fie* Holy Father. 
Fudeuet? St’« aa.i , n»*w I hike of Milam indignant at 
being rein »*d Sai ,:ana and Fiefra Santa as his part 
of f hr cpml, was alirady joining int rigues against him. 
(lent W a . clowned King of Naples and at t enipt ed 
fo male M«jni« n-rtnl laws, but, as (Mmudnes describes 
the IM‘iiH \ unit of the French : “ We spent OUT time in 
pair! v, rut ei t aiumeiit i, danriny and f»‘iirmiiiietif », and 
grew ;■.«* Hi .** 1 * -14! and \atli> W e scarce cotiddrtvd the 
Italian* to In 4 11 i e i i, * * Such r» mduef n add Hof fad 
to meet vufti the N«UUe US which it d*‘ ierVCth 

Meant ilia* Foinimnri w as sent an ambassador fo 
Wider to pet nade fha! impuifafii State to take 
iii'tiVr pal f on t hr aide of France, It rattle us li 
Work m MupiFi* t*» him when In* iui informed hy 
the 1 h*ge on March dl» Ftiifi* fliaf he had joined all 
album r w i i h f< nur 1 b 4 V Fat her the Fupr t the Kings 
of the U<sunns and of (‘aM il*\ and flic !hike *«f Milan 
for the ih*fejtrr of Bah . ** { \uu mines was ii»* nred to 

inborn Kmy t hades <d tId a and to a*Id that the 
Venetian ambassadors in attendance upon him were 
to return to Venire. The French Kum was noon 


bolt from tlu* blue but hr delayed hh departun* 
from Naples until nearly the end of Mav. 

With profound interest and t he deep.- .? indignat i< >n» 
Maximilian had watched fnmi afar e\ei v top <4 this 
triumphant invasion, which seemed a deadly bl.av 
to imperial interests in Itah. Nothing cmild e\m-d 
his desire to join the League against tin- bi'etch, which 
had in great measure hern start mi h\ the treachery 
of the Duke of Milan, Ferdinand of Spam, win had 
his own designs upon Naples, wa . on>- <4 the un- ,t 
urgent in jmimoting this secret mm pir.n ) again f 
Charles VIII. lit order to make at.- ct tin- Km 
peror’s support, he suggested a dmthl.- alhaner hr 
tween their families; the mamas'** t*i !u . ti the 
Infante Don Juan, heir to the Sp.un. lt t hone-, wah 
the Princess Marguerite of Anuria, and that <•» hi: 
daughter Juana with the voting Atehdui.r Philippe. 
These wetldings, of widt h till the advantage v. ,r> 
destined to he on the sitie <4 Att -t ru, weir .an•»•msuttliy 
carried out the following year. 

But Maximilian was powerless P> take an) tt -etui 
part in the struggle without tin* sim-w <4 war, and 
he found it absolutely neeessaiy t * * obtain a large 
grant of money. The Diet <4 Morins uu . therefore 
summoned t<> meet in March lido, hut then* v,a, 
much diiliculty in procuring the attendance .4 tin* 
Electors at this important rrw >, n-4 w nh .tanning 
urgent persuasion. The Emperor m person made 
a strong appeal to the Estates to vote him an inane 
diate grant in order to check the success of the French 
in Italy; he also demanded a regular aubrndy for 
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twelve years in order to form a standing army of 
Landsknechte and so redeem the honour of the 
Empire. 

He was listened to with marked coldness and 
indifference, and it was Berthold of Mainz who rose 
to announce that the Electors could only grant 
money on their own terms, and that redress must 
come before supply. This great leader of the de¬ 
mocracy had at last found his opportunity, and he 
needs here a few words of special notice. Count 
Berthold of Henneberg, Archbishop of Mainz, was 
now a man of fifty-three, who for the last eleven years 
had not only ruled his province with justice and 
wisdom, but had distinguished himself as an Elector 
by his vigour and eloquence and by his patriotic 
enthusiasm on the subject of national policy and 
reform. He was more a statesman than a priestly 
bishop, and his heart was set upon a national united 
life for his country, and to this end he devoted himself 
with the utmost courage and perseverance. Only 
by sad experience did he discover that it was a 
visionary task to inspire with his own enthusiasm 
the petty feudal lords, who only really cared for their 
own selfish interests. Still for a time, he won over 
the whole college of Electors and was definitely 
accepted as their leader. They fully agreed with his 
pertinent demand at the Diet of Worms: “ Why 
should their German States, whose country needed all 
their devotion, and whose only hope was in peace, 
go out of their way to undertake a long and 
tedious war in an alien land ? ” Yet on certain 
conditions, the Diet might be induced to give the 


King of the Romans the financial help which he 
required. 

The old demands which Berthold had made in 
1485 were again put forth with renewed urgency. 
The Landfriede, or Public Peace, and other reforms 
were again fully explained; but the first necessity 
was for the appointment of a permanent Imperial 
Council, to represent the Electors and all the other 
Estates of the Empire. This was to have supreme 
authority and no act of Maximilian was to be con¬ 
sidered legal without its approval. The only real 
authority which it was proposed to give the sovereign 
was absolute command in time of war, but hostilities 
were never to begin without the permission of the 
Council. If any difficulty arose about the decision of 
the Council, Maximilian would only have a single 
vote like any other member. In conclusion, if he 
accepted this democratic scheme, a “ Common Penny ” 
would be levied and an army raised “ to be under the 
orders of the Council.” Now this Common Penny 
had always been a stumbling-block. It was a curious 
mixture of income tax and poll tax, a roughly assessed 
and rudely graduated property tax. The knights 
had always refused to pay it, while the abbots and 
clergy refused to recognise the demands of a merely 
secular body. 

We cannot wonder that the Emperor looked upon 
these proposals from his subjects as a veiled demand 
that he would resign his rule over them; but he 
kept his temper and cleverly contrived to discuss 
minor points of debate. Then he made a proposal 
that the Council, whose value he fully acknowledged, 




would only In* required to act independently during 
tin* sovereign’s absence ; to this hi* added other 
suggestions which would make it merely a royal 
( ouneil, eomjileti-lv subordinate to the nyal wishes. 
This was fully discus,rd during a process of long 
and wearv negotiation, and at leiigth the retorming 
members of the 1 det came to tlie eoitelu.uon that it 
Would he W‘i ,el* to give ti|> their Kxeeut ive (’nulled 
than suffer it to he m > t ram formed. 

This took place on Augu f 7, and the Idet then 
turned to t lie ot her sugge a ion.-, t he ('niumou Penny, 
the Puhlic Peaei-, and the Imperial t’ourt of Justice, 
which Maximilian had already declared his willingness 
to ace.-pi. Till- l.alidfilede was proclaimed in per¬ 
petuity, and pi i\ate war was ah i-lutelv forhidden 
to all feudal Mihjei t,. under penult) of the han of the. 
Kmpire. This law of Public Peace was apparently 
ft. he carried out, h\ making those who dwelt within 
t went v mile., of an armed quarrel, responsible f«»r it, 
and bound to mtcriVie. If they were unable to 
make peaee, the 1 »iri wa > hound to \ indicate the law. 
Pleading tn Court wa., to take the plaee of violence. 

The mu Imperial Tribunal was to have at it a head 
a chief Judge who wa > chosen by the sovereign, with 
sixteen assisH.ur,, under him, halt of knightly rank 
and the other half 1 loetors of haw, wlm were to he 
elected by the Mutates, and whose authority was 
supreme. Koiuan Law was to he administered in 
thin Court, which was new* in (lermuny with regard 
to land rights, although the maxims of Human Law 
in .Justinian’s “Corpus Juris” had been in a great, 
immure accepted since the age of Conrad 111 (1138- 


this decision of the Imperial Court, unman Law 
spread not only to the Netherlands, hut to the Dutch 
East Indies, to Ceylon, and to South Africa. 

The ne.wlv formed Tribunal was not to follow the 
sovereign, but to remain at some fixed place at the 
will of the. Estates, by whom also its officers were to 
be paid, thus making it. independent of the Em¬ 
peror, The Council had supreme jurisdiction over 
all people and all lawsuits, and its decrees were to 
be immediately carried out. It was also decided 
that the Diet was to meet every year, and no impor¬ 
tant matter could la* settled even by tin- monarch 
without its formal consent. Maximilian un : com 
polled to agree to this, hut he felt it was quite a 
different thing from a Council always sitting with 
absolute control over evervf liing. The new univei. al 
tax, the Common Penny, was eat abb Imd {it f.,ur 
years, was to he collected locally, and then given 
into the care of seven imperial treasurers, ear.-iullv 
chosen by the Emperor and his subjects. In return 
for his concessions, Maximilian was allowed to take 
150,000 florins from this fund to pay the expenses 
of his Italian expedition. Hut it was not untd 
September that, the Diet of Worm-, broke up, and 
events had made such rapid progress that it was now 
too late for him to intervene in Italy, for tie- French 
had escaped. 

We left Charles VIII still master of Naples, from 
which he reluctantly retreated on May Id, 
taking only half of his army and leaving the rest with 
the Viceroy, Charles de Montpensier, to protect his 



muquosts against King Forrantimn who had remit ly 
landed in Calabria, and was .supportini by Spain. 
When the Fronoh King arrived at Rome, tin* Popoi 
had takon rofugo a! Orvtofo, and (’harles runtinued 
his joimtoy by Pisa to Spoziu. whom ho loft 2,000 
foot M»ldtors and filfO oa\ alrv to oppuso («en<»a. 
Pontromoli : unvndeivd to him and In* was thus 
must «t ot tin* PiM% bayoitd w inch t ho army of tin* 
Poiiguo wa» tying in wait for him. With infinite 
labour, tin* hoavy arhllory wa; drawn by tho Swiss 
Htormmrios o\i'r fin* stoop inotmtain path, and at 
length t In* h! raiding <*i ditin n ^ of t ho army tvarhod 
Fornovu m fho valloy ol tin* Tarn, and onrnmpod 
IInuv for tho idght. Tim opposing format had tak<*u 
up thoir "Nation mi tin* right bank of fbn river, when* 
t hoy had formed a fortiliod nmip, Thoy wore euno 
nmndmt by Fntitrmru Unnzugn Marquis of Mantua* 
and m atnmy huvo, about 40,000 men in (tin 

pay of \ vinn\ Ann mpO them woro several tlmu * 
nattds of St rad jot », t ho firree horsemen of Albania, 
ant! ii mnfiim numbor of troops from Milan. 

Tim nett morning, July 0, tho Fronoh King derided 
to cross fin* Taro and bare a wuiv along tho loft 
bank, which warn accomplished with much difficulty, 
ns films'* hud been heavy nun and I lit* river was in 
flood, Tho unity of i Imrlei had boon reduced by 
famine and fi'Vs-r until it scarcely numbered nino 
thousand. In tin* vanguard was a strong body of 
nioii at arm a tho rtuof part of tho artillery, and 
nboiit three tli«*iioiiiiil Swims. This port ion, gallantly 
roimtmiidod by tho King in person, became separated 
from I ho rest of tho army, and was affarkod by tho 


force of the battle fell upon the rear, which was 
hardly pressed by the force under France: cm t.'.umaga. 
All this took place in a tremendous thunder;, tonu, 
which echoed through the hills as though all the 
artillery of heaven took part in the conflict. At n 
critical moment, the St rad infs caught sight of the 
baggage waggons moving away from the river, and 
made off with one consent in pursuit, giving them¬ 
selves up to plunder. The Italian hor...utien, who 
made a brave attack, were outflanked and put to 
flight, being pursued as far as the hud. This brought 
confusion to the army of the allie.., many of whom 
took no part, in the battle. 

So fierce was the fighting that, although it lasted 
a bare half-hour, then* was fearful blood, le d, for 
few prisoners were taken, and the falhut mm m arms 
were killed with hatchets by the camp follow.us. 
Both sides claimed tin- victory ; but the French 
certainly had the beat of it, a . t!m\ thm* mi. -d.-d 
in forcing their way through an ov.-rwh.dming force, 
and marching off unmolested during tim night. 
Charles had lost all the rich treasures of hi. camp, 
but he may well have been thankful to have escaped 
with his life. 

The French King reached Asti on July 15, t»> find 
that his fleet had been taken by f!en..a, and that 
all the precious and valuable plunder which had be.-n 
brought from Naples was lost, to him. A . for hni 
cousin, Louis of Orleans, he had tmw ilv .allowed 
himself to be besieged in Novara, and urgent help 
was needed to save the garrison. All the radiant 
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hopes with which Charles had set forth on his career 
of conquest, were crushed and destroyed; nothing 
remained for him but to make a truce at Vercelli, 
and take his way back across the Alps, a sadder and 
a wiser man. He did not reach Lyons until after 
the middle of October. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MARRIAGE ALLIANCES OP THE HOUSE OP HAPSBURG 

1495—1500 

Maximilian arranges a double alliance with Spain : his daughter Mar¬ 
guerite to marry the Infante Juan, and the Archduke Charles to 
marry Princess Juana, who by a series of deaths becomes heiress 
of Spain—Her son Charles born in 1500 —Maximilian raises an 
army and invades Italy—His disastrous failure—War with the 
Swiss—Louis XII defeats Lodovico of Milan, who is taken prisoner 
—Diet of Augsburg. 

D URING- the following year, 1496, Maximilian 
concluded his negotiations with Ferdinand 
and Isabel of Spain for the double alliance which 
was to connect their Houses. The Archduke Philippe 
was to marry Juana, the second daughter of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and the Princess Marguerite 
was to become the wife of the Infante Don Juan, 
heir to the throne of Spain. The arrangement was 
the more easily concluded as the exchange of princesses 
would obviate any difficult question of dowry on 
either side. 

Juana was now seventeen years old, a year younger 
than Philippe, who, besides his splendid position as 
lord of all the dominions of his mother, was heir of 
Austria and other lands, and was also rumoured to be 
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tli*" nmst handa»rur y«mng man in Kurupn.” This 

w#m i«iinkt was f<* lain* plan- Hm , and it \vas mftlud 

that t1m Spanish pnnrt*;, ,4i<m!i 1 am! i’mm tha purt 
of l.aivda, n»nr Sant hth 1**r, <*n Auitti t % J2, ITJfh 
muiar tfm pr^tn'tiun <4 ;?ji urmrd tlmt> a- fhmv was 
war with Frams* ;it that linn, Tin* \».vh^* was a 
funihln *-\pri h„v in rmtgh Wisifhma and wlmn tlm 
tin ! war dn\»*n t«»r h«*!t**r in!u flu* harhuiir 1 4 P<»rf - 
lillltl, tun rar.i\ *d > W«*!r IliWUIt ; lifinfhrr \ n.SHid 
fuiimhavd » a t hr <*»ai, .t **i Flam haw» and pm»r Juana 

Ins! nnlm* nf lirf J tr 1 »♦ f i?t I M,! t rltdiif if • «i * W r 11 as fUUat 

of ht*r rit h w» ddna r pr*• ^nt 

Sha was iv*’»n\rd .4 \m w**rp, w h«uv ■ h** did Hut 
urn v«- 1111 1 1 1 S<-p f i‘!f fn*r Is, fa M.mutrrif *\ h**r ; tup- 

in*»! hnr t and \].u n.uv* ni V.rl;, 1 *»»w agrr Ihirhtssa 

id Hiirgundy ; fail Philippi* was awa\ m th»* Tyrol* 
Til* 4 SpaUi'Ji hi ld«* U a V »dl**d * Ui ft! Fills ft* unvt him, 
iifi*I w r atv t * d i t ii.it !i»* i»*d*« h**r muF ** in Spanish 

fir !i" and iu-. rsmiti-d h\ a hand * d inliMr. 

Tim young AirhduK*' appear . !** lm vn h**tui ns nmrh a 
laggard m I.»\r as In. lather, tor flm marring** did 
li*if taii*** plats* fill lafa in Cliin}i**r, Ilrussija had 
tirt-ii i ll*nit *11 t«»r fhmr i v admnsa and a palam prm 
piiisnl ft «r tlinn ui f hn f nfy. 

M«*nut mi*’ IIi«" Spanish llrrf and flu* ladimi in- 
watting <*n fla* Infanta, w«un !** return in tin* imitu 
id flu* fh inrrH'i Margurntr, and tlmy art sail to 
bravo min* nmiv fht* torrura nf flu* on*nn» in January 
MhT. Tins \M\Uigr was Ilflll Uinrr iifnllllV f IlfUl till 1 
bint* and tfm ships inrf wif h aiirh t ivmrhduua galrH 
that lit nun <4 t h**m uri»’ w mind, and tin* 1 Tinman 
liurMtdf wan m arn *mm danger* But rdir showed a 
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brave heart and tried to cheer her ladies, even writing 
a distich on her adventures: 

Ci-gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 

Qu’eut deux maris, et si mourut pucelle. 

Fortunately this quaint epitaph was not required, 
although the noble company were driven by stress 
of weather into an English port. Queen Isabel of 
Spain had written to ask for hospitality, in case of 
need, from Henry VII, and he sent a courteous 
letter to Marguerite praying her to remain at South¬ 
ampton as long as she pleased, “ for we believe that 
the movement and roaring of the sea is disagreeable 
to Your Highness and the ladies who accompany you.” 

The Austrian princess had a magnificent reception 
when, early in March, she landed safely at the port 
of Santander, and she was warmly welcomed at 
Burgos by the Queen of Spain. The wedding took 
place as soon as Lent was over, and every promise 
of happiness seemed to await the young bride, for 
the Infante Juan, heir to so great a kingdom, had also 
every charm of person and character, and was spoken 
of as the “ delight of his parents and the idol of his 
people.” But all too soon these brilliant hopes 
were shattered; once more Marguerite was pursued 
by misfortune. Barely eighteen months later her 
beloved husband was taken from her by the deadly 
pestilence which ever seemed to lurk in those medi¬ 
aeval cities, and when, a little later, her child was 
born, the hoped-for heir of Spain and her vast de¬ 
pendencies, “ Elle eut bien courte joie de son en- 
fantement et n’eut guere titre de mere,” 1 for the 
1 Le Maire, Jehan, “Triomphe d’honneur ©t de vertu.” 
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milian having also encouraged him, Henry VII 
retorted by putting a stop to the commerce between 
his subjects and the Netherlands. But Duke Philippe 
had already shown a tendency to rule independently 
of his father’s control, and now, at the entreaty of 
the burghers, he made overtures of peace to England, 
and the result was the signing of the “ Magnus Inter- 
cursus,” which proclaimed freedom of trade once 
more. It was not only in matters of commerce that 
the young Archduke differed from the Emperor, for 
he was guided by the advice of Guillaume de Croy, 
Seigneur de Chievres, whose aim was a permanent 
alliance with France. This was opposed to the 
whole policy of Maximilian, who had recently been 
thwarted in the scheme nearest to his heart. 

In the autumn of 1496 Charles VIII was pre¬ 
paring for a fresh invasion into Italy, having won 
over the Swiss Cantons and Florence ; on this the 
rival States of Milan and Venice, becoming alarmed, 
invited the help of the Emperor, with an offer to 
pay each 30,000 ducats for three months towards 
the pay of his troops, thus making him their con- 
dottiere. The views of Maximilian on this subject 
are best expressed in his own words: “ Italy has 
for centuries experienced what it means for the 
people, if no Emperor is there to restrain unruly 
passions, and hence the friends of the people have 
ever looked with favour on the imperial power and 
longed for the return of the Emperor.” 1 

His pride was not hurt by the offer of pecuniary 
help, for indeed he was always short of money. 

1 Janssen, i. 586. 
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In airy 11 a h Ui with hi.i Seri i lit i wife, Bianca, hi! rull- 
ntanth had tu h-aie ..unit- pn-ciuus jewel in pawn 
whi'ii In- O'tilii if'f pay hi ; inn hills. Again, in u 
h-iter dated M,n ‘J7, I HHi, hi i euuncillors at Worms 
si'ml an urgent mpiest lur funds tu meet tin- house- 
hui.i r\pi'ti.'>' i, a ; t hi* Quern atul her ladies have 
provision f*«r only t him* ur hair days lunger; and 
if w ithin t hat t inn* tn> umnry mines, even their .supply 
of fnuii will mine tu an end. ' 

In eager ha 4.* Maximilian began tin* preparations 
fur hr: expedition, having hern romprllrd after all 
tu 1 ii'iTiiw flu' tii'i'r. iiiry money tnun the great 
hanh'-t thi* Buggers, wjulr in* awaited a grant from 
tin* K tat' i uf tin* ri-ahu. Hu had summoned the 
I >i««t tu tn«vt hmi at (‘hiaveimu, ami when flu* princes 
irftt ii il t" t-ru s tin* Alps hr compromised mu far art 
tu appujnt 1 amhut un thr Bale* ut < '(instance, a must 
in<unvi*nh*nt plan*, wlmh tin* Kmpetur had chosen 
a i being near Italy. But m*vi*r hud la* futtnd tilts 
prinn*a less ann-uahli* tu his will, fur Urn few who 
attundi'il hr*night m*itlu-r thi* money* due from the 
t ummun Bi-nm, nor tin* ipiuta uf soldiers du- 
mand>*d fur tin* Italian expedition. Burt hold of 
Mainz seized his opportunity and addressed the Hint 
in passionate appeal. What eared tln*y for euiitpiest 
in Italy, and why should th»*ir hardly earned tnom*y 
go tu purchase duuht ful unlit ury glory in a. foreign 
land, win*!*' success wuidd only Bring them fresh 
anxiety and expense { In the absence of the Em- 
peror, he iim.4ed upuii the carrying out of the Edict 
* ** Vertr. llrbfwwl»€>l/ 8 \k I OX 


of Worms, and secured other important measures. 
Finally it was arranged that another Diet should 
meet at Worms the following spring. 

Meantime Maximilian had raised a company of 
horsemen and a body of Swiss mercenaries, so that 
by the end of September he had the nucleus of a 
small army gathered round him at Vigevano. Lodo- 
vico had an interview with him at Munster, where he 
was with a hunting party. There was still further 
delay, but at length the forces of the League met 
at Genoa in very unpropitious weather. From thence 
the Emperor moved on to Pisa and attempted the 
siege of Livorno, the seaport of Florence. The 
fleets of Venice and Genoa attacked from the sea 
and occupied the harbour, but help came from 
Florence and from the French fleet, and in November 
Maximilian felt compelled to raise the siege and 
would have attacked Florence, but there were rumours 
that his line of attack would be cut off. He reached 
Pavia at the beginning of December, and here learnt 
that a truce had been concluded between France and 
the King of Spain. He had met with nothing but 
disappointment and disaster, his resources were now 
exhausted, and vowing that “ against the will of 
God and men he would not wage this war,” he hurried 
across the Alps, refusing to listen to the entreaties of 
the Papal Legate. 

The failure of this disastrous expedition left the 
influence of France more powerful than ever in Italy, 
but the premature death of Charles VIII on April 7, 
1498, changed the situation for a time. He was 
succeeded by Louis XII, who was still more set upon 
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conquest in Italy than his cousin, for besides Naples, 
he made claim to Milan as the heir of Valentine 
Visconti. His first public act was to divorce his 
wife Jeanne and to marry Anne de Bretagne, the 
widow of Charles VIII. To carry out this shameful 
proceeding, he was obliged to humiliate himself before 
the Pope Alexander VI, and he began at once to 
carry out the cunning policy of winning over each 
member of the League in succession. Once more 
the young Archduke Philippe was induced to act in 
direct opposition to his father’s policy, and to con¬ 
clude with Prance a separate Treaty of Brussels, by 
which he renounced all claims to the Duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy, in return for the restoration of the towns in 
Picardy; and he even promised to pay homage to 
France for Artois and Flanders. 

Maximilian was furious, and again had recourse 
to the Diet, which was then sitting at Worms, but he 
caused it to be moved to the city of Freiburg in the 
Breisgau. He made a violent speech against the 
Estates, declaring that they cared nothing for the 
glory of the Empire and only hindered him in his 
foreign policy. “ I have been betrayed in Italy,” 
he exclaimed, “ I have been forsaken in Germany ; 
but I will no more suffer myself to be bound hand 
and foot as at Worms. Say what you will to me, I 
will carry on the war myself. I would sooner re¬ 
nounce my oath at Frankfort, for I rule the House 
of Austria as well as the Empire.” 

In this state of discord no great success was 
possible. But M axim ili a n set forth on an unprofitable 
punitive expedition against Charles Count of Egmond, 

7 



itir iin* rtvinii .-mm . ii r Kh i t; ;; ; , t \ 

mure Sfiit-ti'i ditlh ulty iu,ii!ni j},<- tWi 
his usual a ■!ut■ , 1*t. . Xll ■jh 
vulnerable pi'iii! (*■!' .iM.uk i-n ii..- jv v ., tl \ 
Hwiss (‘unfnh nti y, and u< thi if «i»-v. t.,| ;di } 
intrigues. Kncouragod .ovivih !agent , (] 
Swiss, who had already r.-tu i t,. j.. : n the Su. t lu. 
League, IiitW tl»* 1m. *i f.. pay th.-u .liar-- <■( t! 
Common JVtmy, and thr.-w .-i‘l .hi .db-ciam <• j,, t j 
Imperial Council (Kan lung. ifh’i. 

Tile Confederm y of the : . fan!..!. . h.-i-I ha 
been drifting iut<. inti.-j„-iui.-j.r,-, although u .a 
remained nominally a j.art . d the hai juj.-. T| 
sturdy rat’e, who ii\i• ii m tif n...; 11. ’a > u huid K n 
between the frontier oj Cmm ,• an.! tit.dun l..j„ 
of the Alps, iltlti but lit t h* Ul I I 'UHf U; H i! h the t ■ T 1 . i 
peoples of (h-rmany. A ,n. ng h ay U ,. ,K,. ir ,, u 
had made these mountainem, n kind <■( snd.-j.md.-i 

Republic, owning little .tv than a .-had.-uy alh-g 

ane.o to the Kmpernr. The jam-tanta and l>uighei 
who watched over their cattle, tilled the haii-n Urn 
or carried on their simple jisanufarf ure-i or trade". 1 
those mountain valleys, hade,.me ,g,feu.lahu 
as a system of government, an<l n> f,„ m n cmj.l.-t 
democracy amongst th.-nm-lv. N. 


We cannot wonder that the t.Vrman ebb-,, *; 
clung to their feudal rights, fast melt mg a«ay bet vie. 
the demands of the over lurd ami the growing a-s. 
tion of the free, cities, felt a strong hatred fur tin 
republican Swiss neighbours. Border raids added 
the bitterness of the mountain jHH.pie, who express* 
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their feeling by insulting proverbs and songs, besides 
being quick with their hands when they had an oppor¬ 
tunity for retaliation. They could not forget how 
their fathers had rolled the proud rider and his horse 
underfoot at the victorious battles of Granson, Morat, 
and Nancy ; and these heroic memories caused them 
to meet the aristocratic insults and scorn of the knights 
with an equal contempt. This was an unpardonable 
crime in the eyes of the German princes, who were 
convinced that the Swiss were disloyal and trouble¬ 
some members, and should be taught their place. 
They welcomed the inevitable war as much as Maxi¬ 
milian disliked it, and his friend Pirkheimer, who 
commanded the Nuremberg troops, says that “ those 
who were dear to the sovereign were the cause of this 
fighting, as they had provoked it by their injuries 
and exactions.” He goes on to remark that “ these 
nobles were not so bold in resisting an army as apt at 
robbery and the plundering of travellers, for they 
were strenuous in that exaction which they had in¬ 
herited from their ancestors, thinking it no small 
proof of nobility to live like a thief from plunder and 
on the misery of others.” 

These Swiss had defeated the ancestors of Maxi¬ 
milian, and they had slain Charles of Burgundy, the 
father of his wife Marie. But the men of the Alpine 
valleys were dear to him for their splendid strength 
and courage; they were the finest mercenaries in 
Europe, and his great desire was to enrol them under 
his banner to fight against the Turks and, incidentally, 
to carry out his revenge against France. Pirkheimer 
cannot praise them enough. The mountaineers in 
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the Swiss militia were sworn to instant obedience 
under pain of death, to silence in battle, to never 
forsake the ranks or turn their backs on the enemy, 
or carry on pillage or destruction without orders. 
Churches must not be dishonoured, non-combatants 
were to be spared, but on the other hand all captives 
taken in battle were to be slain and not held for 
ransom. “ They could be killed themselves also, 
but in no way could they be captured.” Thus in 
that very war, the Archduke in vain offered a hundred 
gold pieces for a prisoner whom he might question. 

Perhaps the horrors of war, to those who do not 
fight, have never been more vividly described than 
in this incident related by the sympathetic Pirk- 
heimer: 

“ In a large mountain valley, whose villages were 
burnt and deserted, we met two old women driving 
about forty little boys and girls like a flock of sheep. 
All were starved to the most extreme emaciation and, 
except that they moved, not unlike corpses, so that it 
was horrible to see. I asked the old women where 
they were leading their miserable herd. Hardly had 
they replied, when we came to a meadow. They 
turned in and falling on their knees began to eat 
grass like cattle, except that they picked it first with 
their hands instead of biting it from the roots. They 
had already learned the varieties of the herbage, 
and knew what was bitter or insipid, what sweeter 
or pleasanter to the taste. I was horrified at so 
dreadful a sight, and stood for a long time like one 
who cannot trust his senses. 

“ Then the woman asked : ‘ Do you see why this 



wretched crowd is led here f Well would it- h 
been if none of them hud been born . . . their full 
have fallen by the sword, tlndr mother.-; have. < 
of .sfurvution, their property has been curried oil 
booty, their house.--; burnt ; we t wo wretches, tottet 
with age, are left to lend this miserable herd 
beasts to past nre, and so fur as we cun, keep tl 
alive on mass. We hope that- a short, time 
relieve them and us from our mi series. They v 
twice as many, but in a brief time they were redti 
to this number, sine.* daily some die of want 
lumper, far happier m a iptiek death than in hu 

life.' 

" When 1 had seen and heard these things l n 
not restraiti my tear--., pitying the pitiable human 
and defeatmp, as every true man ought. the fttr 
war.” 1 

The onlv t roopi upon which Maximilian couhl p 
tun* real trust, were those belonging to the Kwal 
league, This confederacy had been formed by 
Knights of St. tleorge ; it comprised alt the elm* 
of Southern (let many, and for a whole genera 
had greatlv eontnbuted to the peace and welfar 
that portion of the Kuipirc. '1’he strength of 
League was dttc in tio small measure to tile fact i 
both towns and knight# had ignored their jeahm 
and eoiubitied with the Prince# in its formation, 
real, of Maximilian".*! army consisted of midiseipl 
levies, with incompetent generals, who eoitld not r 
the gallant Swiss militia. 1 hiring the six nm 
while tin* war betted one disaster after ano 
* ah* I hy ! , siul \ au it,*\ 
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overwhelmed the arms of Austria. On the fatal 
field of Dornach, July 24,1499, Henry of Burst enb erg, 
a Count of the Empire, fell with four thousand of 
his best soldiers after a most gallant fight, when the 
Swiss, in smaller force, put the imperial army to 
hopeless flight, with the loss of their artillery and 
banners. 

Pirkheimer, the companion in misfortune of his 
lord, declares that “ in the midst of irreparable 
disaster, he never saw the slightest sign of per¬ 
turbation in Maximilian." He faced his losses 
bravely, but he could not turn the tide of fortune or 
instil his spirit into his army. He retreated for a 
time to his castle of Lindau, until in September he 
was persuaded by his friends in Italy, especially 
Lodovico of Milan, to sign the Peace of Basel, which 
made the Swiss practically independent, although 
they remained nominally subject to the Empire. 

It is possible that on this occasion, as on so many 
others, Maximilian gave up too readily, when steady 
persistence might have won in the end. The Venetian 
statesman Quirini 1 thus describes such a phase of 
his character: 

“ He had an excellent intelligence and is cleverer 
than any of his advisers in finding many expedients 
for every need. But however many he may dis¬ 
cover, he does not know how to carry out any of 
them, and so he is as lacking in the power of execu¬ 
tion, as he is ready in the power of invention. And 
although, out of two or three remedies for an evil 
which suggest themselves to his mind, he may choose 
1 “ Relazioni,” etc., Serie I, vol. vii. p. 27. 
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cite of the best, nevertheless, lit* (loos not curry out 
liis design bemuse, suddenly, before Ik* can execute 
if, some other plan bikes shape in his mind which he 
thinks better, and thus lie is .so eager to change from 
n good thing to a better thing, that time and occasion 
pass away before In* does anything.” 

This success of the Swiss was a serious disaster, 
for not only was the Mm pin* deprived of its most 
hardy and valuable subjects, but they had won a 
unique position in Murope, where henceforth they 
were so feared and respected that no army was 
complete w ithotit a body of t heir mercenaries. Louis 
XII reaped the greatest advantage from his alliance 
with the Swi for there was now nothing to hinder 
his expedition against Milan, and with the defeat, at 
Dornae.h of the imperial army, the fate of Lodovico 
Sforza was sealed. As we have seen, the French 
King had already won over Alexander VI to his with*, 
and he now gained the friendship of Venice by the 
offer of Cremona, so that he met with no obstacle 
when he crossed tin* Alps at the end of July 1499, 
with an army of 22,tMH) men. His general had already 
passed on in front, ami before the. end of May had 
descended upon Asti with Ifi.dOU men. 

In vain had Lodovico sent the. most urgent en¬ 
treaties to Maximilian, imploring him to send the 
promised reinforcements. Trivul/io invaded t he terri- 
tory of Milan with a strong force and took the castle 
of Anuona, while t hi; Wind inns passed across the 
eastern frontier and advanced towards tint river 
Adda. Yet still tile troops of the Empire did not 
arrive, and, in despair, JLodoyicu wrote to his niece, 



hemmed in and reduced to extremity, and he merit¬ 
ing Iter in obtain speedy and eti'eetmd help from 
her husband. 

With great diilirtihy Maximilian ra ; ed a atnutg 
(human force and .sent it to ihe help of hi. ally hefoie 
tin* end oi the moldh. I nforttiti.ite!v the 11«»<je 
arrived too late, for when they tvaebei 1 the front ter 
of Italy they met the 1 hike flying for le life ; he 
had been betrayed at the hr t mom. nt, and hi» euy 
of Milan had surrendered to the Kiei.ch, 

One by one all the < i. • of the Milan*- o opened 
their gates to the enemy and yielded without a blow, 
and when Alessandria was lost by treaeln-i v, j,..dovieo 
gave up hope, and having already sen! ml lit", young 
sons and his treasure, he made hi. e ra]..- to t !<-imany. 
Before. leaving, he had exacted a solemn pouiu«• fr.-m 
him Castellan at Milan that he would hold the citadel 
which was strongly garrisoned and expert nig n-hef 
from the (lernmns as n saered tint. Hut w it inn u 
month, the unfaithful governor sold his precious 
charge to Trivulsio, and wln-it Lodovim, lvmg ill at 
Innsbruck, heard the news, he cried : *' Sum.* the 

days of Judas there has never been so foul a Unitor 
as Bernardino del forte.’* tin hearing of the fall 
of Milan, l <ouis XII set forth on a triumphal progress 
through Italy, passing in state through Verrelh, 
Vigcvano, and Ha via, until he reached the climax of 
his success at Milan, where in procession with Car¬ 
dinals, ambassadors from all the che f cities of Italy, 
and even the personal friends of Ludovico, he made 
his victorious entry with pride and exultation. 


Thr fall.-n Ihtkr of Milan \\a > tvrriwd with thr 
wnrmi^t sympathy and kindnr < bv tlit' Kmprmr, 
who rould, ht^rvi-r, gi\«* hint hut littlr aulrtant ial 
InMp. Yrt L*«*h*\irt» iv oh rd to main* unr last 
at! nnpt to tvi'am hi; dominion . ; ho rngngrd tho 
Hrrvirrs of HJittft Sw i i imuvrnarir t am! with hrlp of 
thr Burgundian guard fm madr a do pmifr atfark 
upon Milan, w Inrh iv\oltrd m hi fa\ our on hVhnmrv 
2* IfriHh A hw da,\ > la! or t ho Kivnrh Uarrt: on in thr 
Hfiafrtlo wan romprllrd to Mirrmdrr. Not only was 
his capital now in t hr hands of I In* Bukr, hut Tovtona, 
\ oghcra* atid I ho rlitrf |4ar«o of { ,t a? hard V oitrr ntorr 
rutiinifti to fhojr all* umnrr. 

Yh thin was only u I*ri* a l mal trannforv Mirra;,a, 
for I lit* hfriirh arm) , tunh*r La Trrinomllr and Bayard, 
aooii jihlird t hr froojri foff in Jialv and irhafirrd info 
Lombardy with mi *»vcrw hrlming forrr. Lodovico 
did not wait until t h**v had ivarhrd A1 ilnn» tnit mudn 
Ilia r.Mrapr by lurdif with his jnrft. Hr iruchrd 
Novum in aafrty, I ml mill) in Ajail In* wan hrMcgcd 
there by thr Krnirh army. Nr xt tin* Kwhs mrmui- 
llfira in thr pay of thr 1 hilm drrlaml that they Would 
not light jtgaumf flimr fellow countrymen in thr 
Firiif'Ii tMiiiif.* ; t!u v laid d*\% u their aims and Lodu 
virit was hr? I a) * t\ alitl fukrll prisoner. Hr was 
earned to Fianrr and impusnned in thr dungeon of 
LorltrfU W hefe hr dird t rn years latrr. 

It rhaiirrd that jf \\im on t!ir very day when thr 
Hilkr foil info tJtr hands of hi-* enemies and his rarrrr 
mum to an end* ? hat t hr Kinpernr timf t hr Rotates 
%t tin* Ihrt of Augdmrg. fh now offered to makr 
;oIlt:rilni«iIU4* for tir at ill Imped to continue Ilia Hf ruggir 
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with France, and could do nothing without money. 
The Common Penny was heartily disliked by 
everybody, as, amongst other evils, it involved the 
assembling of a Diet every year. Maximilian pro¬ 
posed that in its stead, the Estates should raise a 
permanent army of 34,000 men and provide for its 
maintenance. After much discussion a compromise 
was arrived at in July. Instead of a standing army, 
one was to be formed for six years; four hundred 
householders combining to pay and keep one foot- 
soldier. The citizens of imperial towns, the clergy, 
and the religious orders were to contribute one florin 
for each forty florins of income, while the Jews were 
to be taxed at a florin per head. Barons and Counts 
of the Empire were to raise one horseman for each 
4,000 florins of income, while the Princes were liable 
for 500 horsemen each. But the most important 
point which Maximilian had to yield was that a 
Council of Regency should be formed, which was to 
settle matters of finance and war, and even rule the 
foreign policy, which hitherto had been settled by 
the Emperor. 

This Council, which was a great triumph for Bert- 
hold of Mainz, was to consist of twenty-one members, 
of whom two were chosen by the towns of the Em¬ 
pire, sixteen by the Princes and Electors, while 
Maximilian only named two and the President; thus 
leaving the whole power in the hands of the Princes. 
They even settled the place of meeting, at Niirnberg, 
and Maximilian, full of anger and disgust, hastened 
off to console himself with hunting in the Tyrol. But 
the worst was yet to come, when this new Council 
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of Regency at once math* a trim* with Louis XII, 
leaving him in po.s<rsdon of Milan. 

Finding himself absolutely helpless, the disap¬ 
pointed monarch, quite determined not to submit- to 
the Diet, began to open negotiations on his own 
account with France. In 1 hi.** he uas encouraged by 
his mui Philippe and by tlie King of Spain, who whs 
already plotting for Naples. It was settled that, the 
infant Prince, Charles of Austria, should be betrothed 
to (’latide, tin* daughter of Louis XII and Anne de 
Bretagne; the French King was to receive the. in¬ 
vestiture of Milan, and in return wax to pay Germany 
the sum of Stl.tilHt crowns. He Was ul. o to give every 
assistance to Maximilian in his proposed visit to 
Home, to be rj'iained by the Pope, and he promised 
to join m tlie project,-* of a Cm ade against the Turks, 
the object which was always tieaie -4 to the heart of 
the imperial dreamer. But this 1 1 eaty was in reality 
a forced eouee, ,«iou on either side, and was probably 
never meant to be eallied out Hi its entirety. 



('IIAPTKR IX 


I'jnun'K an" i> .n'A\‘A t\ spun 
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The, widourd dtlltjhter of Morimilutn, 1/<l r/’.te-i:-, . . 1 •*.* // 

of Porto/ Philippe tt’-d Juana u.it? A'j-io! Phi’ippr m-lln 1 I*s 
allianrr With /<<•»•« A'// Man-’uhetn ere pile* »n <1 imr .7 ne - 
fruition in Herman’) He hot i< .•Me* u*tfft i. -?•»?<•■ Hit rj-l tv 
over (rnthUrx llritih of l '■;' ■ '< 1-, l 1 ' 1 1 Philippe and 

Jliltnn rereive the otit’-.-i of • tUrlutner f 1 I J > ■ sSh f {hr 

Arrhduke Philippe The m-fine ft 7 Jn ini.t. 


M KANTI.MK tin* widowed .Marmieritenf An tria 
hud remained in Spain, w la-tv . hewut t mated 
with the, utmost kindness ami alierfion by Quern 
Isabel and her daughters tin* \ounpet id whom, 
Katharine, wan already betrothed fi> Arthur Prime 
of Walt's. Vet we ranted wonder that tin* daughter 
of Maximilian longed fur her own n-tintn, and that 
she gladly returned hi>rn»' early in lfittu, i*. takr* uj> 
her abode at- tin* Court of her brother I’}>ilsj■ j>*-. Tim 
Kmperor was an inveterate mutch maker and wa.» 
soon arranging for ln*r anothi*r uuuriag<\ which would 
advance his grandiose ;:ehcme>;, 

Ah he. still hoped to enmjucr Italy *rj.«• day, it was 
a matter of importance for him to cum an alliance 
with Savoy. 'I’he reigning 1 hike, Philibert II le 
Beau, had already fought by his side in th»‘ war 


a^uuiM rinrrnn* m h;u, mm <u»tuigtnsneu mnuseii 
as a gallant soldier. It was altogether a must .suitaide 
alliance, ami the marriage contract was .signed at 
Brussels tin Septemlier lit), IntlO. By this time 
.Marguerite must have become quite accustomed to 
wedding journeys, hut this one, {mm tin* .Netherlands 
to Sa\oy, was tin a splendid scale and quite a t riuuiphal 
progress. I >uke Philibert had sent a company of two 
hundred and lifty knights to fetch his bride, and a 
gallant show ot Flemish nobles were to accompany 
her as far as tb-neva. The old chroniclers give a, 
minute account ot her eventful journey ; how the 
Court ladies joined her at Crccy, how she was wel¬ 
comed and entertained at every city through which 
she passed, and the splendid presents she received.* 
Not until site hud ascended the pine clad slopes and 
crossed the snowy ridge of the Jura, did the Princess 
at length meet her bridegroom : “ Monseigneur 

Phihbett de Savoie, fort et. puissant, et. beau, grand 
per.iomiage et jettne." We will leave her to the 
endless wedding festivities and to the enjoyment, of 
her brief married happiness, while we return to 
events still more closely connected with the history 
of Maximilian and the success of his ambitious 
hopes. 

The mailiuge of his sun the Archduke Philippe 
with Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabel, had 
proved a supreme triumph of diplomacy, for, us wo 
have already seen, by a aeries of premature deaths, 
this lady had become heiress of Aragon ami Cuutilo 
and all the rich jmssessions of the New World. After 

1 &ki " M#fgtst-?fikj ut Auttnm 1 * |»p* W--H? {il$t«tc»|fiityr !!»«?), 
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the birth of their son Charles, it had become necessary 
for Juana and Philippe to visit Spain in order that 
they might receive the oath of allegiance from their 
future subjects, as heirs to the throne. Their marriage 
had not been a happy one from the first, for the 
young Archduke was not attracted by his Spanish 
bride, who was somewhat plain and of uncertain 
temper, and he appears to have early given her cause 
for jealousy. It is possible that at this time poor 
Juana had already shown signs of the coming 
insanity which was to darken so many years of 
her life. 

After much delay, Philippe was at length induced 
to set forth with his wife, in October 1501, and as 
there was peace with Prance at the moment, they 
were able to take the journey by land, passing through 
Brabant and Hainault, resting at Mons and Cambray, 
and passing the frontier into Prance at St. Quentin, 
where they were hospitably received. At Compi&gne, 
they stayed in the ancient castle of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, continuing their journey the 
next day through the famous forest. Prom St, 
Denis they made a state entrance into Paris, where 
they were welcomed with suitable honours, but 
they did not meet the Prench King until their arrival 
at his Court in Blois, on December 12. Magnificent 
entertainments were here given in their honour ; 
there was hunting and hawking for the young Arch¬ 
duke, and Louis XII also played the “ jeu de paume " 
with him, and they both showed forth their'valour 
in a tournament. At the same time they discussed 
politics, and renewed the arrangement by which the 
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baby Charles of Austria was to marry tbe Princess 
Claude of France, of about tbe same age. Anne 
de Bretagne bad set ber heart upon this match, which, 
like so many other matrimonial plans, never came 
to pass. 

Juana and her husband reached Navarre in January, 
and continued their jpurney to Bayonne through 
heavy snowstorms, crossing the mountains with 
much difficulty in bitter wintry weather. Passing 
on through Vitoria, they rested for a time at Burgos 
as guests of the Constable of Castile; they con¬ 
tinued their travels by Valladolid, Medina de Campo, 
and Segovia, until at length they reached Madrid 
on March 3, hailed everywhere with enthusiasm 
by the people. The illness of the Archduke caused 
some delay, but at length came the journey's end 
at Toledo and the meeting with King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. Great festivities were pre¬ 
pared, but the next day the Court had to go into 
mourning for the death of Arthur, the eldest son 
of Henry VII, who had married Katharine of 
Aragon. 

It was not until later that the oaths of allegiance 
to their future sovereigns were taken by the Cortes, 
both at Toledo and at Zaragossa, and Philippe, who 
was tired of the stately and ceremonious Spanish 
etiquette, declared his intention of returning home 
before the end of the year. Most unwillingly Juana 
had to be left behind, as she was expecting a child— 
Ferdinand, her second son, was born in the following 
March, 1503. After his birth her mind gave way, 
she was subject to sudden attacks, u which made 
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her seem like one distraught ” if she were opposed 
in any way, and her condition was a source of great 
anxiety to her mother. 

Meantime the Archduke had returned through 
France and concluded a peace with Louis XII, to 
the great annoyance of Ferdinand, as the victories 
of the Great Captain had almost conquered the 
whole kingdom of Naples for him, and he suffered 
the war to continue in Italy, until the whole kingdom 
of Naples had become a Spanish province. 

. Meanwhile Maximilian was at open war with the 
Estates, denounced Berthold of Mainz as a traitor, 
and tried to raise an army, in the old-fashioned 
way, by calling upon each prince to send his vassals. 
In the struggle which ensued, there was almost a 
state of anarchy in the realm, and in the end the 
Emperor found that he could not assert his preroga¬ 
tive, but must bide his time and win by diplomacy. 
After one more vain attempt to recover the Duchy 
of Guelders from Charles of Egmont, Maximilian 
undertook another war, in the very heart of Germany, 
which concerned him still more nearly. 

The death of George the Rich, Duke of Bavaria- 
Landshut, December 1503, had been followed by a 
disputed succession. According to the law of the 
Empire and a family agreement, Albert IV of Munich 
and his brother Wolfgang were the heirs, but the 
old Duke left his estates to his daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Rupert, a son of the Elector Palatine, who 
at once took possession. Maximilian was called in 
as mediator, and he decided in favour of Albert 
Duke of Bavaria, who had married his sister Kuni- 
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gonda 1 in 1487. However, lie first offered Rupert 
a th-ird of his father-in-law's possessions, but this 
being refused, he took the field at the head of a 
strong army, being joined by Wurtemberg, Bruns¬ 
wick, Hesse, and the troops of the Swabian League. 
The sudden death of Rupert, and later of his wife, 
did not end the war, as the Elector Palatine con¬ 
tinued to fight for his grandsons. 

An important battle took place near Regensburg, 
where the Emperor greatly distinguished himself by 
his splendid courage; he led his right wing to the 
charge, and drove the Bohemian mercenaries of the 
Elector back to their camp, which they had built 
up with baggage waggons. A desperate rally drove 
back the attacking party, and Maximilian was 
surrounded and dragged from his horse by the Bo¬ 
hemians with the long grappling-hooks fastened to 
their lances. All hope seemed lost, when Eric of 
Brunswick dashed to his rescue and scattered his 
foes. The gallant monarch then rallied his troops 
and led them on to victory, inflicting heavy loss 
upon the Bohemians. He carried on his success 
by the siege of Kufstein, where his heavy artillery 
achieved an easy victory, and soon after the cam¬ 
paign came to an end. The Empire received a share 
of the spoils; Hagenau and the Ortenau from the 
Palatine, Kuffstein, Ractenberg and other lordships 
from Bavaria, the most valuable being the Zillerthal, 
which formed a strong frontier to the north-east of 
the Tyrol. 

The success of Maximilian had given him great 
1 Died 1520. 
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renown, and his position became still more firm by 
the death of his old opponent Berthold of Mainz in 
the winter of 1504, especially as the new Elector was 
a cousin of his own. He now looked forward to his 
coronation at Rome and the realisation of his dream 
of a united Crusade against the Turk. With the help 
of his son Philippe, he won a decisive victory the 
next summer over Charles of Guelders, took possession 
of Hattem, and then made a most satisfactory truce 
of two years. The victorious Princes entered Cologne 
in triumph, in the parti-coloured costume of Lands- 
knechte, with their eighteen-foot spears over their 
shoulders; they then gave a banquet attended by 
more than a thousand of the nobles and knights of 
Germany. 

Meanwhile Juana had remained in Spain, against 
her will, for more than a year after the birth of her 
second son, full of bitter lamentation and com¬ 
plaint of her husband's absence. It was not till 
the summer of 1505 that her parents were compelled 
to suffer her return by sea to the Netherlands. Here 
a daughter was born to her in September of the 
following year, and two months later she insisted 
upon accompanying the Archduke, who was com¬ 
pelled to visit Spain for the purpose of asserting 
his rights, which were in danger since the death of 
Queen Isabel (November 26, 1504), who had left 
Juana Queen of Castile, Leon, Granada, etc. The 
Flemish fleet met with such terrible gales that 
the royal party was driven on to the English coast 
at Weymouth. Henry VII, for whom this was a 
stroke of fortune, received them almost as State 
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prisoners* for they were not allowed to depart until 

Philippe had signed a treaty greatly to the advantage 
of the English King, They then continued their 
journey ami found Ferdinand, who hud recently 
married Germaine tie Koix* ojaudy hostile to their 
claim#, nit hough the great noble# of t‘untile hastened 
to do homage to their Queen Juana. 

PhilipjKi was much troubletl by the new# that the 
King of France, notwithstanding his recent promises, 
was helping (liar!©* of Guelder# with tutm and money, 
and ho tit once wrote a manly letter of complaint to 
t’nrdiiiid George d'Amboise, Legato in Franco, in 
which ho express hi# nmumuent that King Louis 
should take thu aide of hi# enemies, and can scarcely 
tadieve that the report is true. Then he continues : 
** All the siiine, if the t reuty with me has been broken, 
do not doubt that 1 have so cowardly a heart, nor 
are my parent# and possession# In this world so 
small, that I will not employ them and my life itself, 
before allowing myself to be thus outraged in a 
mutter where my rights nre so good m in this one,, ., 
I protest here and before God that it will b© in spite 
of myself and against my will, if I have to make 
war against the King of France, and if it come to pass, 
nil the evils which «mtm« to Christendom I lay on bin 
conscience . . . and farewell, my good cousin and 
true friend, to whom I pray that God may grant 
your desires. 

** Written in my city of Valladolid, July 24, 1506,” 1 

The Cardinal d'Ambowa answers with a kind of 
proud apology for the policy of Franco, and strongly 
1 ** lit Lout# XU," vdL I. j*. 66. 
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kingdom, nominally m Regent for his grandson 
Charles. The rest of the life of thin unfortunate 
lady was one long tragedy. Pour months later, 
January 14, 1507, a fourth daughter was born to 
her, Catalina, who w m suffered to grow up in the 
gloom of her poor mother*** prison-palace of Tor- 
deaillas. 

The faithful chronicler of the House of Burgundy, 
gives a moat pathetic account of the solemn funeral 
service in memory of the young Archduke, held at 
Malines on Sunday, July IB, 1507, To the Emperor 
Maximilian the death of his only son, on whom all his 
hopes were fixed, was a terrible blow, and his loss was 
greatly felt throughout the hereditary lands of 
Burgundy. All the jmople of Malines came forth to 
do honour to their dead lord the city guilds, the 
deputies of the Btafces, the officers, the priests, the 
chaplains *, high ami low, with their myriad of crosses, 
of banners, of flaring torches, join in the great pro¬ 
cession and throng into the ancient Church of Saint 
Rombaulfc. Then follow the Princes, the ambassadors, 
the Bishops, the great lords and the knights of the 
land; led by gorgeous herakls, in various ooata-of- 
arms, on splendid war-horses, bearing emblazoned 
banner* of Hapaburg and Burgundy, and all the broad 
lands of the dead Philippe, 

Within the magnificent church the central figure 
was the seven-year-old Charles, the heir of his father^ 
vast {masejtskms, who mt facing the carved pulpit, 
while to him was addressed the funeral oration. Then 
at the end of the High Mass, when the Bishop spoke 
the word* #< Et verbum caro factum eat" all the heralds 
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cast down their banners and laid them prostrate on 
the marble floor in front of the high altar. Next 
King-at-Arms of the Golden Fleece threw down his 
staff of office, with the thrice-repeated cry : “ Le roi 
est mort.” 

After a brief interval of silence he raised his staff 
on high, proclaiming aloud : “ Vive don Charles par 
la grace de Dieu archiduc dAutriche, prince des 
Espagnes,” etc. Now, one by one, the heralds 
raised their banners from the ground, each one in turn 
crying aloud some fresh title of that stately roll-call. 
“ Toison d'Or ” now took the great sword from the 
altar, and held it before the Archduke Charles, with 
the words : “ Imperial and royal Prince, this sword 
of justice is given to you from God and your noble 
ancestors, that you may protect the Most Holy Faith 
and all your Kingdoms. ...” He kissed the sword 
before giving it into the hands of the little Prince, who 
took it by the hilt, holding up the point, and so went 
forward to kneel at the high altar. Thus did Charles V 
enter upon his vast inheritance, a burden bravely 
and nobly borne through long years of conflict and 
struggle, but which in the far-off days to come the 
great Emperor, on whose dominions the sun never set, 
would be thankful to lay down, and seek the peaceful 
refuge of a hermit's cell. 


CHAPTER X 


TROUBLES OF MAXIMILIAN— HISTORY 0? 
GUELDERLAND 

1507 

Fresh irmtdes for MarimUian after the death of hie fostitity of 

Kmmpe -The Krtherfand* oppose his etaim to the Rtgsnty^-War 
mth (faelder# It \dory of the House of ttaelders fmm 1471, whm 
Arnold m*td his tffate to Charles of Hurffundy, against the will 
of his mm Adtdf and his people Irrepressible rtUmr of Charts* of 
(Judder* Always assisted % Frame, 

A FTER the death of his son Philippa of Castile, 
Maximilian found himself involved in fresh 
troubles and responsibilities. The Estates of the 
Motherlands at first refused to allow his claim to the 
Regency cm behalf of his grandson Charles, who was 
barely six years old, and they were encouraged by 
King Louis XII to form a Council of Regency, But 
the Electors were so much alarmed by internal troubles 
and the threatening attitude of foreign Power® that 
they at length submitted reluctantly to admit the 
claims of Maximilian. 

On every aide the country was hemmed in by foe®, 

for all the important kingdoms of Europe combined 

in hostility against the House of Hapaburg. Thus 
Henry ¥11 of England, Louis XII of France, Ferdi¬ 
nand of Spain, Pope Julius II in Rome, were only 
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awaiting their opportunity to strike an overwhelming 
blow. But nearest and most urgent of internal dangers 
was that from the active enmity of diaries Bgmond, 
self-styled Duke of (hielders. This restless and un¬ 
ceasing contest is so constantly referred to in this 
history, that it will be desirable to give a full account 
of the position of this rebellious State, and the circum¬ 
stances which had so long made it n thorn in the side 
of Maximilian. 

The House of Guilders had been famous for its 
dynastic quarrels during several generations, but we 
will only go back to the year 1471 when Arnold, Duke 
of Guilders, pledged his duchy to diaries of Burgundy, 
in defiance of the laws of his land »nd the wishes of 
his people, who were in a state of open rebellion 
against him, assisted by his son Adolf, He received 
300,000 liken wh florins from the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had not long feu bide his time, for Arnold of 
Guilders died two years later, and there was no forts® 
sufficient to oppotte the powerful Charles the Bold, 
who seized Guilders by force of arms and governed 
it with the same item rule as his other dominions. 
Adolf of Guilders was taken prisoner, but was mt 
free on the death of Charles, and fell at Touniay, 
fighting for hm daughter Marie of Burgundy. Aa 
a matter of precaution the grandchildren of Arnold— 
the young Charles and h» sister Philipp*-—' were kept 
m & kind of honourable captivity at the Court of 
Burgundy. We are told that the children were 
present at the wedding of Maximilian with the Crincesa 
Marie of Burgundy, and that they bore torches before 
the bride in the marriage procession. 
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As the twy Charlea grew older, he received his 

first military training amongst the soldiers of the 
Archduke, until the day when he was taken prisoner 
by Louis XII at Bethunr. The crafty King of Franco 
treated the lad with the utmost kindness, and in the 
year 1492, when the cities of Oueldarkrid eagerly paid 
the ransom demanded, set him free and gave him 
armed support to recover the lands of his ancestors. 
A handsome, gallant young prince, lie was received 
with enthusiasm by the people of Guelderknd, a hardy 
and warlike race, who were cmly awaiting their op¬ 
portunity to free themselves from the alien rule of 
Burgundy, now in the hands of Maximilian. We can 
only marvel at the long and successful struggle of 
this small Northern Btate, which thus dared to defy 
the powerful House of Hapsburg in defence of its 
independence. But we must bear in mind that the 
chief efforts of the Austrian Archduke, especially 
after his election an King of the Homans, were directed 
against Italy and France; also that young Charles 
of Guelder** could always rely upon help from 
Louis XII, either given in secret or openly. 

It would he too long to tell the whole story of this 
internecine war, which went on for acme time before 
1407, when a truce was concluded, but was soon 
broken by the impetuous Charles, and Maximilian took 
the field in pemm and gained a temporary success. 
After the treaty with France in 1601, which was to 
be sealed by the marriage of the infant Charles with 
the daughter of Ism is XII, the Archduke again re¬ 
newed h» attempt to recover the duchy of Guelder*, 
which would now lose the assistance of a French idly. 
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But the gallant young Clmrhs of Guelder.'* fought 
with despoil« courage ttrnl skill* warmly supported 
by hm aubjecta, until Maximilian was obliged to turn 
his attention to another war which was at ill more 
important to his interests, when George the Rich, 
Duka of Bavara-teindshut, utnl Eft a will 

which wait fiercely contested by life ami sword, Item 
the Hapaburg sovereign display ml splendid cottr ago 
and energy, and the inheritance of Duke George was 
divided according to the decision of Maximilian, in 
favour of the husband of his enter Kttniguttda. 

In the year 1503, it wa* Philipp, now King of 
Castile, on whom devolved the duty of holding Ida 
own in Guelderland, and lie rt»n»4*fit«l to make a 
compromise at KoMend&l, by which Charles of Utinklers 
was to be left in possession of the Xymwegen ami 
Roermonde districts, surrendering the reiiiamder of 
the duchy to Philipp. The ambitious voting prince 
does not seem to have felt himself bound in any way 
by thia treaty, and he soon set to work to recover Ida 
dominions. We hear of him again in the spring of 
1504, in connection with the fugitive Karl of Hiiflolk, 
Edmund de la Pole, styled the “ \\lute Rosa" of 
England, who had escaped from England, but was in 
sow danger of being kept m a hostage by any foreign 
prince who gave him shelter for a time. Thus when 
Suffolk hoped to get aasDtattee from Duke George of 
Saxony, he applied to Charles of Guelder* for a pa**- 
port to pass through h» ccmntry It* Friesland, having 
been allowed to leave Aachen by making his brother 
Richard there responsible for bw debt*. But the 
Duke of Guelder® had hk own game to play, for Buflotk 
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might be a useful pawn in winning help from Henry 
VII against Philippe of Castile, so, in spite of his safe- 
conduct, the unfortunate Suffolk was arrested and 
shut up in the Castle of Hattem. 

But it so chanced that when in July 1505 the King 
of Castile captured Hattem and Zutphen, he also 
seized the English pretender. Yet as Philippe was at 
that moment having money advanced him by King 
Henry, he could not well protect the fugitive, so he 
suffered him to escape to Wageningen, which belonged 
to Guelders, but as soon as Philippe had received the 
last instalment of English money, he shut up Suffolk 
in the citadel of Namur. When the King of Castile 
was driven by tempest on the English coast, early the 
following year, 1506, he was compelled to give up his 
hostage to Henry VII, who promised to spare his life. 1 

After the death of Philippe, Charles Duke of Guelders 
continued to give constant worry and anxiety to the 
new Regent; and, as we shall see, he had this great 
advantage over the Princess Marguerite, inasmuch 
as she could not often carry out bold measures, for 
she had to consult her father and her generals at 
every step; while the Duke Charles, being his own 
master, was free to act with prompt decision when any 
delay or hesitation might have proved fatal. It 
will be well to give a broad outline of the subsequent 
career of this brave and ambitious young Duke of 
Guelders, as it will make the story more simple to 
follow although we may have to allude again to certain 
events in following the later reign of Marguerite 
Duchess of Savoy as Regent of the Netherlands. 

1 Suffolk was beheaded on April 30, 1513. 
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On© of the mmt important of Duke Charles s strong¬ 
holds was the fortress of Pouderoyon, which wm wall 
fortified, situated on the frontier of Hruhnnt and 
Holland, not fur from the river Metis**, and planed 
most conveniently for frequent border ruiclft into 
the neighbouring countries. It has been mid by hm 
enemies that this young captain wan m the habit of 
fighting more like a brigand than a prince. But in 
those days the terms inny almost be siml to have boon 
interchangeable. 

We have already seen, by the efforts made at 
various times in the l bets of the Empire, in the 
struggle to secure the Landfriede {Public Pence), 
how difficult it was to dus k private war between 
neighbouring lords, in the absence *4 any power 
strong enough to restrain those turbulent knights. 
The robber lords waylaid the merchant* travelling 
near their strongholds, ami oven the great princes 
were quite willing to support such lawlessness, All 
travel was absolutely unsafe in the earlier days of 
Maximilian’s reign, and wo cannot fail to remember 
the relentless manner in which unpaid morcenarbs 
lived everywhere by pillage and highway robbery. 
In short we cannot mm that Charles of Cltntlditfi 
differed much in this respect from other rulers of the 
land . 

In the year WOT a desperate attack was made upon 
the great military centre of Ounhkrland, the Castle 
of Pouderoyen. Count Jean of Kgmond, the chief 
captain of the Regent of the Netherlands, collected 
the fighting men of Holland and Bow ie duc under 
hk command, and, with th# addition of four hundred 
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paid mercenaries, he laid siege to the stronghold. A 
blockhouse was built before the besieged town and all 
communications were cut off; but the garrison was 
fortunate in having for commander a gallant old 
soldier, Henri Ens, better known as Suydewint, who 
was more than a match both in craft and valour for 
the besiegers. Time passed on and he defied all their 
attacks until the young Duke of Guelders was able 
to come to the assistance of Pouderoyen and the 
siege was raised. There was a report that the men 
of Holland ran away in cowardly fashion, and the 
Regent was very indignant when she heard of this 
repulse. She wrote to her general: 

“It is of course true that we must sometime meet 
with misfortune, but it seems to me that we endure 
it more often by our own fault than by Divine Win." 

Later on this same fortress of Pouderoyen was 
besieged once more by Rodolph Prince of Anhalt, 
who came with a large army and was able to invest 
the place so completely that the garrison were com¬ 
pelled by famine to surrender, and unfortunately 
their brave captain, Suydewint, was crushed to 
death by a falling beam. But nothing more happened 
in any way commensurate with Anhalt's vast pre¬ 
parations, for although he had received orders to 
ravage all G-uelderland with two thousand foot- 
soldiers of Bois-le-duc, we are told that all the 
“ pietons ” returned home without fighting ! 

As Captain-General of the Netherlands for Maxi¬ 
milian, Prince Rodolph was to receive a hundred 
golden florins of twenty-eight sous each week; he 
had twenty-four fighting men on horseback and 
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fourteen “ hallebardiers ” for his guard, besides 
chariots for transport of tents, baggage, provisions, 
Rnrl ammunition. We wonder whether he was better 
paid than his soldiers, who undoubtedly deserted for 
want of money and food. This was always the great 
difficulty with Maximilian, who, with all his vast 
schemes of conquest, was always so terribly short of 
money. We have seen how reluctant the States were 
to vote him any subsidies; even the small sums 
promised, hardly ever reached the sovereign until 
too late, and the letters of the Regent Marguerite to 
her father are one long lamentation concerning the 
sufferings of her army. 

Here are a few instances. The garrison of Tiel 
in December 1507 implore the Regent to pay them 
that which is owing, as, for the most part, the men 
have no coat or doublet or shirt on their backs, and 
have nothing to eat. If cloth is sent them and 
payment for a fortnight, they will have patience a 
little longer, otherwise they must give up the city 
for want of the necessaries of life. Breda makes the 
same appeal through Henry of Nassau. The Prince 
of Anhalt had already written from the camp before 
Pouderoyen in the same strain. 

Florent of Egmond sends word that the garrison 
of Arnheim threaten to surrender the city : 

** Madame . . . the Captains have come to tell me 
finally and positively that they cannot hold out; 
they are in such great necessity and have suffered so 
much, that if money be not sent within fourteen days, 
they will leave the town . . . but I do not know where 
to find even a hundred florins, by credit or other- 
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wise . „ , and for want of pay, thoy will abandon the 

city. . , .** 

Thu rebel Duke Charles had bin own troubles, but 
ho was rather morn fortunate, for his men were 
fighting for their country and could not have been 
quite ho destitute, as they were amongst their own 
people. They urn reported to have said that they 
would rather fight without pay for their Duke, than 
receive money to take the side of Burgundy. 

When the Boiicti of Cambray was signed on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1508, it was dm?kind, with regard to the duchy 
of Guelder*, that with the county of Zutphon it 
should remain under the rule of Charles of Egmond 
for the present ; he wits to make restitution of all 
the places he had taken in Holland, while in return 
hn was to receive buck the fortresses which he had 
lost in (fUeltlerlaiid. But Charles, the Irrepressible, 
w an not one to be bound by any contract. At the 
very time of signing thin tuns hit was at open strife 
with his neighbour, the warlike Bishop of Utrecht, 
The Duke of Guelder* hud mint it strong company of 
his in on in boats to take possession of the prelate's 
house ** founder,” in a harbour of the m»a near 
Holland and Friesland, in a commanding position, 
for the merchant traffic was compelled to pans by that 
way. Indued thin ” Kuinder ” wan looked upon as 
the key of tint situation, and it was a proud moment 
for Duke Charles when hia aoldbra seized the strong¬ 
hold, mid fortified it still more with bulwarks, after 
pillaging thtt whok place and taking the Bishop's 
man prisoners. 

Not content with this act of aggression, Charles of 
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Egmond was giving trouble again tbe next year, 
and Maximilian urges the Regent to send her Maitre 
d’hotel, Jerome Vent, to remonstrate with the 
aggressor and persuade him to keep the peace, 
according to his sworn undertaking. But soft words 
did not succeed better than hard blows, and in March, 
1509, we find that Charles has taken the church of 
Barneveld and is making a fortified place of it, thus 
putting the holy edifice to a sacrilegious use. This 
was apparently the last straw, for the King of the 
Romans now uses very strong language in his letter 
to his daughter. 

”... certain devils believe that I am breaking the 
peace while their beloved idol, the aforesaid Charles 
of Egmond, is only too anxious to keep it. Ah ! I 
will revenge myself upon this traitor because he 
has so villainously broken the peace, and turns us 
into ridicule. But I promise you upon my faith, 
that I will soon show by the help of God, to our 
aforesaid traitors, liars, rebels, such a lesson and 
punishment when I meet them, that for a year 
after, they will not save their tongues or their 
ears. ...” 

No result followed all his angry and bombastic 
language. Charles of Guelders seemed to be more 
prosperous than ever, although the young heir to 
the English throne, Henry VIII, had sent Maximilian, 
the previous year, 1,500 archers to help in the war 
against Guelderland. The war went smouldering on 
fox many months, breaking out in one place after 
another, in bold defiance of all treaties. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1510, some 
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one makes a most amazing suggestion, which Maxi¬ 
milian appears to take quite seriously. If peace 
cannot he obtained by fighting, why not try a peace¬ 
ful alliance, and sacrifice one of the granddaughters 
of the King of the Romans as a bride for this un¬ 
conquerable brigand prince ? It was the Princess 
Isabelle, the second daughter of Philippe of Castile 
and his wife Juana, then barely nine years old, who 
appears to have been selected. A great deal of 
correspondence followed on the subject, and there 
were most complicated negotiations ; for neither side 
had any confidence in the other. 

These were some of the conditions. Isabelle being 
a minor, the betrothal was to be only by word of 
mouth. If it were broken off after this, the forfeit 
was to be a fine of 200,000 gold florins of the Rhine. 
The young bride was to be taken under strong escort 
to Bois-le-duc, where she was to be received by the 
deputies of the States of Guelders, as “ dame heriti&re 
du pays.” After this ceremony the Princess was to 
return to the care of her aunt, the Regent of the 
Netherlands, until she should attain the age of 
sixteen, when the marriage would be carried out. 
Then follows a long list of the fortresses to be given 
up on each side, and all kinds of minute details as to 
the pension Charles of Guelders is to receive, and, 
amongst other things, how the duchy of Guelders and 
the county of Zutphen are to revert to Maximilian 
if Isabelle dies without leaving a male heir. 

But it is needless to enumerate all the clauses of 
the treaty, as, after lingering on for months, the whole 
matter was abruptly broken off before the end of the 
9 
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year, during which time hostilities had been going 
on much as usual. The Bishop of Utrecht, whose 
unfortunate proximity to the restless and war-loving 
Charles made him the easiest point of attack, has 
to be helped with an armed force, while he, poor man, 
has to raise five hundred horsemen and fifteen hundred 
foot-soldiers to repair the fortifications of the frontier 
and to guard the approaches of the Rhine, so that 
the passage may be kept open. It is very doubtful 
how far the Duke of Guelders took this marriage 
scheme seriously, for he stoutly refused to humiliate 
himself so far as even to pay homage to Maximilian. 

Certainly the idea of rewarding the rebel prince 
with a bride of the House of Hapsburg almost became 
an international scandal. Even Frederick of Eg- 
mond, father of Maximilian’s general, Elorent of 
Egmond, and head of the family, wrote that he could 
not have a treaty of that sort made with his kinsman, 
and absolutely refused his consent. If the Regent 
persisted in such intentions, would she release him 
from his oath of allegiance and suffer him to save his 
own honour and estates ? Then Ferdinand, King of 
Aragon, expresses his indignation, and adds that in 
all that concerns the children of his daughter Juana, 
he has the first right to be consulted. Lastly Henry 
Yin is very much annoyed and expresses his 
strong objections, for the young Isabelle is a niece 
of his wife Katharine of Aragon. Most diplomatic 
apologies and many explanations have to be offered 
before there is calm once more on the troubled 
waters. 

Meantime Charles of Guelders continues his con- 
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stant policy of aggression. It seems difficult for us 
to understand how such a small State can steadily 
resist, during long years, a powerful prince like Maxi¬ 
milian. But, in fact, he was too much absorbed in 
his foreign wars to assemble and lead a sufficient 
force to conquer Guelderland, once for all, and thus 
put an end to this ceaseless, irritating petty war. 
So it dragged on, and occasionally the Emperor was 
very much annoyed when his advice was not taken. 
Thus with regard to the siege of Venloo in 1511, he 
had suggested that a blockhouse should be built at 
Wageningen to isolate the city and prevent the 
arrival of help and supplies. But the Flemish general 
and the English captain, " Edoart Poining,” preferred 
to batter the walls for three days and then attempt 
to take Venloo by assault; upon which they were 
driven back with great loss. Maximilian, on hearing 
of this, makes the pious remark that we must take the 
fortune of war as God sends it, but regrets that his 
advice was not taken, “as we know some little 
about such affairs.” 

So Charles continues his turbulent career, with 
varying fortune. He may be placed under the Ban 
of the Empire, or the Pope may pronounce an inter¬ 
dict against him, but, although he is a zealous Catholic, 
nothing seems to trouble him much. In 1519, the 
year of the Emperor's death, he is sufficiently pros¬ 
perous to marry, with much pomp, the daughter of 
the Duke of Luneburg; while in spite of every 
treaty, he can usually depend upon the help of the 
Bang of France. So he goes on his way, full of courage 
and ambition until the end of his days in 1538, 
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and I cannot do better than quote as bis epitaph 
the words of a French historian : 

“ Homme astucieux, fecond en ressources, souvent 
vaincu mais jamais ahattu par les revers, et qui, 
apr&s chaque defaite, se relive par son genie au 
dessus des coups de la fortune/' 



CHAPTER XI 


MAROUttlUTft AP!H>t3m»> ftEOWCf Of THIS NETRKR- 

LANtlK 

1502 1500 

Mmfmr^rn im #*t**»y- t*mth **/ her k&d&mi, f'htiiMrt If, link* of 
Aitwf- Mn u appMntwi 8«$mt of the N ether lands, #nd km $k& 
gmt of §k* xhiMreh of Phdiftp# MmimUmm tummm ih# impttitd 
title [&mpert*r*RtMlh #1 Trent, with rnmtud ttf A« Pt»p§, 1S0&- 
Wm nfiMiMi I ******-Lmt$u» of -'BstMk of d§mddk t 

| St# Ibfmt of fVftsw*#, 

I X im eitrlkr chapter, wt§ followed the Frmoa« 

Marguerite, daughter of Maximilian, m her third 
marriage venturis to the futr laud of Savoy, After 
all her sad experkimn of life and adventure, she w m 
barely twci-nnd-twanty years old when* in January 

1502, alio became the wife of a young prince of her 
own age, Philibert Ilk Iteau, fluke of Savoy. He 
wan alr*?ady well known m a gallant and successful 

captain, having served in the army of Maximilian 
during the war against Florence, an far back m 1407. 
IIw mother, Marguerite dn Btmrkm, who had died 
in hk early childhood, wm amter-indaw of the great 
Anne do Iktinjett* by whom hia sister km we (mother 
of Ftattfok I) wm brought up and married to the 
Duo d’Angoukme. Philibert also received his early 
education at the Court of the Regent of Franco, and 
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it is quite possible that he may have already met 
his future bride in the pleasant gardens of Amboise, 
as a “ douce et naive enfant/' 

That delightful old chronicler, Jehan le Maire, 
cannot say enough in praise of the young Duke of 
Savoy. 

“ A prince flourishing in his youth, distinguished 
for his strength and beauty, abounding in possessions, 
reposing in the peaceful tranquillity of his realm, 
feared by his enemies, honoured by his friends, 
loved and served by all his loyal subjects, and to 
whom for the height of his great felicity, so richly 
favoured by the gods, for three years there was 
sent to him as wife and companion a precious celestial 
flower named Marguerite; the most illustrious lady 
in the world, be it ever so great in its circumference ; 
most worthy daughter of the Majesty Caesar Augus¬ 
tine of the most invincible King Maximilian, Modera¬ 
tor of the imperial sceptre of the Romans." 

He was a wise ruler, for while there was war on 
every side of him, he spared his people the horrors 
of being invaded and overrun by foreign mercenaries, 
proclaiming the neutrality of Savoy. He was 
courted alike by France and Austria, and obtained 
good training for his soldiers by allowing them to 
serve for pay on either side; a curious plan which 
appears to have been quite approved of in those 
days. Philibert received Louis XII with princely 
hospitality at Turin, while at the same time Maxi¬ 
milian was entirely friendly to the young Duke, 
and confirmed him in his possession of the lands 
granted to his ancestors by Charles IV. When the 
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French army $mm*d through Bai rm% the thrifty 

peasant* sold them proven ms mid forage at a good 
price, while the Pr*meh King found it worth hi* 

while t«* jwy 80JKM) livres it month for tint neutrality 
of the ruler. 

Philibert nlw» had the honour of l*emg appointed 

Imperial Vinir for Italy, He iiliowud broad tolura- 

tion in advance of bin age, by tmootiraging the Jew® 
to take up t heir uIkkIo, and even be treated with 
j untie©, in his dominion®. He deserved well of hi« 
tmbjeet®, for he carried out useful reform® in hi* 
government, and jointed with hi® wife in eager mdtemea 
for tin* founding of school® and hospital®. There 
wan another great work whirl* they propound to 
carry out together. The mother of the Duke, 
Marguerite tie Ikmrbott, bad vowed t« build a stately 
arpulchral ehuroll at Hunt* near fkiurgmu* Bream*; 
but dm died in 148*1, before she could tuirty out 
her purpose, and hud Iwpnmthed it an a legacy to 
her infant atm. However, in the day® to ctomts, it 
wait on Marguerite that devolved by tragic rak- 
fortune tlui mrry'mg out of the aolumn vow, and 
the building of that beautiful church which hat hmn 
an enduring treasure for an many pilgrim*, 

Philibert mm «t lover <if hunting, and 

cine day in Beptember 1804, h» want forth on a sultry 
morning to ©has© the wiki hoar, II© rode through 
the think wood®, h« mmmd this deep mll«y« md 
climbed the mountaina in pursuit, until the hoar 
which ho mm pursuing crowed th© Albarine, and the 
hunter, in bm is#g«rnei«, sprung from his hone and 
pursued the fmrm animal on foot, Overcome with 
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fatigue, weary and thirsty, the young prince drank 
freely of a fountain by the wayside and threw him¬ 
self on the grass in utter exhaustion. Overheated 
by the chase, he took a chill, which was followed by 
fever, and., notwithstanding the devoted care and 
love of his wife, Philibert died on September 10, 
1504, in the room where he was born at Pont d'Ain. 
His reign had lasted but seven years, and his happy 
married life barely three. The story of his last 
fatal hunting expedition, and of his lamented death, 
is told in quaint allegorical fashion by Jehan le 
Maire, who dwells upon the devotion of the Princess 
Marguerite, her vows and prayers for her husband's 
life, and, finally, of her utter desolation. 

After she had outlived the first crushing agony 
of loss, the young widow set herself to carry out 
the vow of Marguerite de Bourbon, by building the 
splendid memorial church at Brou, a work which 
was continued for twenty-five years, at immense 
cost, with the help of all the most famous architects 
and sculptors in Europe. But she was not destined 
long to watch it rising in beauty from the ground, 
for after the death of her brother Philippe, she was 
summoned back to her native land, to govern as 
Regent for her infant nephew Charles, and to under¬ 
take the care of her orphaned nieces. 

Maximilian had no desire to live amongst the 
turbulent burghers who had always defied his au¬ 
thority, and he chose this solution of the difficulty. 
The selection of his daughter was fully justified, as 
we shall see in the long years that follow, by her 
highminded and trustworthy statesmanship as well 
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jut by her acrupubma integrity. Of all the period 
which follow*, wn have a most full and interesting 
account in the hundreds of private letters which 
passed l*«tw**eit the imperial father and daughter, 
and which have been moat fortunately preserved 

til II *. 

The document which placed Marguerite in the 
stately §p»f*tii«tt of Governess or Regent of the Nether- 
land* in in this comprehensive style ; 

** Tii« guardianship, regency, and government of 
tint dear and much loved children, diaries Archduke 
of Austria, Prince of Spain , , . and of his brother 
mid ; me apjiumt her administrator of the 

persons, Unite* mill gocxl*, lands* lordship and 
countries of mir mill children, with full and entire 
power and authority to do, oversea and ammmplbh 
in nil tilings occurring in the mid land* . , . an much 
in point of justice, of favour, and of finances, offices, 
beiieficew, confirmations and freedom. . * 

It may l*e interesting at this jaunt to define exactly 
what wa* meant by the Netherlands at the time 
when Marguerite Duchess of Bavoy began to rule 
over them, We ahull include the whole of thi 
modern kingdoms of Belgium and Holland, with a 
slight alteration of the frontier toward* France. 
The province of Li%e, which m now included in 
Belgium, mm I lien a halfundependant Elate subject 
to the Empire. Flanders and Artois were feudally 
tinder the title of France; the Duchy of Brabant, 
the County of liamault, the County of Namur, all 
iittpartid, were comprised in Belgium. The present 
kingdom v I Ifollimtl consists of the county of Holland, 




the disputed Duchy of Gmdder*, and the provinces 
of West Friesland, Groningen, iitid other smaller 
territories, while the bishopric of Gtreeht was added 
in 1527* Four distinct languages were spoken in 
these lands: French, Dutch or Low German, Wallmm, 
and ordinary High German. The whole of these 
states except Flanders and Artois wen* purl of the 
ancient I*otharmgian kingdom ; a debatable land, 
the scene of countless dynastic quarrek and the 
field of unnumbered three battles. Throughout the 
Middle Agon, each of these small territories had a 
ruler of its own ; each one enlarged its boundaries 
in turn by marriage or conquest, or Immnw extinct 
to receive a new nomination from the Kmja'ror. 

These provinces contained an industrious and 
thriving population with something of u common 
bond between them, and when they were by alow 
degrees oombined under the sway of Burgundy, 
they were able to act as a nation, for the mutual 
interest of the burghers, though these were by no 
means peaceful subjects of their rtiler. The towns 
of the Netherlands liegati m centres of population 
gathered round some feudal castle, or sacred shrine, 
or most frequently in some situation convenient ly 
adapted for trade. They grew strong under the 
patronag© of their lords, yet in strife with 

th®®, until they had attaints! an independence which 
won mad© them all-powerful Each province Imil 
IU own Assembly and Estates, the burghers having 
till th© real power of government in their hands. 

We ean so© what a difficult task awaited the 
Prin©@8® Marguerite In ruling the**© shrewd and defer- 
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iiiiiikI Th«* great point in Iter favour wm 

that, t**»ru ii Fleming, *4 flu* ran* *»f their antnent 
sovereigns, llis* t'tUm wi»r«* |nfr«»wiilj attached to 
her. Her rowing wm welcomed with enthuaiiuim 
by the people. tint! lie? return to Brabant watt & 
triumphal progress. In April 1807 Aw waa pro¬ 
claimed Iinventor Ueitrnd of the Netherlands by the 
Estates at lamvam, ami on July 7 following, aha madts 
bar formal mi ry into Malmes, ami look ponneMiicm 
of tli«« stately palace prepared for her, 

Tim mm t*f all h*'t brother's children nuw devolved 
Upon her, with tli« exception of the infant Catalina, 
who was hit in Hfifiift with tier poor mother Juana, 
will Ferdinand, tlm second mm, aged four, who wan 
brought itf» by bn grandfather Ferdinand. There 
mm Eleonora. the eldest, turn turn yearn old ; Char!**, 
heir, bunt on February *2\, 1800 ; Isabella, bom 
«« August tfi* I Mil; Mitt little Mark, win* was not 
Hilif.ii two years old. Tli« loving devotion of Mar¬ 
guerite t«i them* children, whom aha watohad over 
with more than it mother a tenderness, never failed 
throughout their lives; although, »s we 

ahull **% she hail but little voice in th« marriages 
arranged for them later by their grandfather, to entry 
ml the poliry »f bin life. 

The tutors appointed hy Maximilian for the Arch- 
duke Char lea were Uutltaume tie Croy, Lord of ChUhnwa 

and Admin of Utrwbt, who mm Inter chcrnem Pope, 
m Adrian VI, 11 infer thaw* peat men were Imttk 
Viuwa and Lmm VivA*, distingukhed aaholara who 
undertook the praettnaJ part of the boy # « ©donation. 
Charles now beeajnw the eutitr® around whom all 
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the imperial plans revolve*!. It wan for his miko that 

Maximilian dtwduml that h© niiitifc vn*M the Alps 
to Italy* and receive the diadem of Empire from 
the Pope, and for this purpose he r©t|titml litwr&l 
help from the Estates, lie demanded an army of 
80,000 men, but In fat-1 was only able t« raise ntwut 
12,000 with great difficulty. 

To aeouru the help or neutrality of Henry VII, he 
actually conceived tint wild plan of marrying his 
daughter Marguerite to this King, so much «»ld©r than 
herself, 1 with the proviso that she should spend four 
months of the year m her government of the N«'th«*r- 
lands. Rut Marguerite had suffered too unirli already 
from her painful exprienee in France, in Spam, and 
in Savoy during her short life of twenty-aix years, 
and aha firmly refused to lie given hi marriage again. 
Her father wm complied to Mttodlril with her 
loyal help and intelligent devotion t«* his interests, 
and* with hm usual impUuodty, he now prepared f«r 
the long-desired journey to Rom©, where he wm to 
receive the imprial crown. But disappointment 
awaited him on every aid©; the Estates were morn 
unwilling and dilatory than ever in raising I lie promised 
troop; the Swiss were knight over by French gold, 
and Venice refused to allow his passage with an 
armed force through her dominions. 

Confident m over, lie had written to his daughter: 
44 Noua trouverona toujour* I« cisemin d« Rom©/ 4 bill 
k the end he wan forced to yield to adverse fate. 
Ilk army wan not strong enough to fore© a way 
through unfriendly States, and lie resolved to d©prfc 
1 H«f| VII *a* 
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from iiiifiirir«»riiil t-tiMum msil receive fain ifti|»rial 
titlr hi hi* limit r*ty *4 Trent, On February 4* IfMlS, 
!t« % wn.«* »»lemnly prtft'himtcd with great pump and 
i‘i*rrttiimy ut tto anrient Cathedral, na *' Holy 
iCmintit Ktiip rur," It m true thnt It** imlkii Itttitielf 
** Empcror'KIeet," hut in rtiiiinitiii linage it wa* 
ntway* ** Kitipefur.** Pop® Jiitiii* II wm quite 
willing to ii§f um ft# tliw, «#t the tot, tiling to wished 
fur wm the «:»iiting nf n great Orm&u army to 
Hu me, Tto of Maximilian i followed 

liw r multifile - titilwd* only Inn gramkon Chartai V 
underwent any ftmii of Pupal auronattan. 

Hut the Venetian* were tint forgiven fur refusing hia 
[manage, mid the Emperor most unwisely went to 
war with them* invading their t€?rritory from thrtt 
side*-- \*mmm f Frmli, and tto Valley of tits Adige, 
fin fell m» sure of victory that to wrote, m Marsh 1, 
In the Elector nf 8ax*»ny i 
"Tto Venetian* [mint their toil with two feet in 
tto sen, tto third m tto fikini, titd tto fourth cm tto 
ttttmnUtnu. We have nearly won tto foot tin tto 
fin mntam*, for only one dkw is wanting, whwh with 
(tods help will to mm in eight day** and thus w@ 
shall conquer the foot «n the j4tums alao.” 

lint tins fort title of war mm agfttwifc him, Ifia 
general Trautaun f*41 in battle with tto Venetians, who 
put to tto rout hi* army with great to** Pitigliano mm 
aurresefut iti tto domains of Verona, while in tto 
emit, Atvmnu mimi Clow, Trtotte, and other hereditary 
land* of tto llapabtirp, will the fmt of Vmm took 
{KMMiiion of f ttitn© and threatened tto whole ©oast 
In vain ftfaxtfuilian made desperate effort* to mum hi* 
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people! but only I lie Tyrolese mini*' any response, 
and before the end of June tin w us obliged to con- 
elude & three-years* truce, which left nil her run* 
quests in the hands «»f Venire, with the exception «f 

Adelsberg. 

But this success of the great Re public only served 
to inereawi the jealousy with which xho u 4 s looked 
upon by her neighbours, it ml this did much to M§t the 
Emperor in carrying out the longue of f umbruy, i 4 
which the secret object was the ruin of Wan:**, i§|« 
though it was ostensibly tii settle matters with Fruiu-o 
and Ouelderlaiid, Marguerite mid Matthew Ling 
Bishop of (lurk were fippittfcd by Mavimtliai* to 
reotdvti the French deput ie* at (atobtuy, in D«t ember 
1508. A temporary settlement vun insd« with 
Uuelderland, where Charles of Kgmotid rout muni t«» 
give persistent tumble, ami then began the real, an 1 * t 
business of the League, mint It wu * to m« hole t|«* 
Emperor, Fop Julius II, Flatter* and A 1 agon. 

George d'Amhoiso spoke hit the Fn m h King and 
made so many difficult ten that only the Dm h«\r* of 
Savoy's threat of returning home, hi might him to 
make terms. By their combined a* ta»n, me li of *hr,« 
various powers was to recover the * ittc* tk«y * ktinrd 
&» taken by Venice. The Fop** demanded ItuvrMiu, 
Ktmmi, Factum, and other towns* of fh« Ron««tguu; 
the Emperor desired to mover all the knd 1 tdUn by 
Vm\m in the recent war, adding to the*** Vnomn 
Trevino, Padua, Ymeitxa, and Fiuiti, Spam s.o to 
woeive the naaporta of Apulia, Munupois, Tram, Bum 
dw, and Otranto, while Frame (dunned BrrgaMio f 
Bwsoia, Cremona, and the Uhiata d’Adda, Tim 
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investiture of Milan was also to be given to tbe French 
King on payment of 100,000 crowns. 

When all this was settled, war was declared by 
France on April 7,1509, and a few weeks later Julius 
II proclaimed the ban of the Church against Venice 
and its lands. Maximilian was then making a desperate 
struggle at the Diet of Worms to induce the Estates 
to provide sufficient men and money. But never 
did he meet with less success. He was overwhelmed 
with complaints, the Council broke up in confusion, 
and the Emperor was compelled to raise money by 
pledging tolls, mines, and every source of income to 
pay the troops he had raised. 

Meantime Venice had brought together a splendid 
army of more than 30,000 infantry, with good foreign 
levies of Stradiots and other horsemen. They began 
the campaign by capturing and burning Treviglio, but 
meantime the French had crossed the Adda and taken 
Bivolta. The first important incident was the battle 
of Agnadello, 1509, when the French attacked the 
Venetian army on the march towards Cremona, when 
they were spread out over four miles of rough ground, 
and the artillery was not available. The impetuous 
general Alviano fought with desperate valour, but 
his company was almost destroyed and he himself 
was taken prisoner. Pitigliano with his men-at-arms 
retreated in good order, but the heavy cannon were 
left behind and the day was lost by Venice (May 14, 
1509). 

There is a very interesting letter from Maximilian 
to his daughter, in which he tells the whole 
story: 
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" Very dear and much beloved daughter, to-day 
we have received letters from our brother and cousin, 
the King of France, by which he writes to us that on 
the fourteenth of the month he had a battle with 
our common enemies, the Venetians, and that he has 
been victorious and won the same, and remains master 
of the field, having taken prisoner, with several others, 
the principal chief and captain of the army (Barto¬ 
lommeo d'Alviano). Our ambassador, Messire Andre 
de Burgo, who was present at the battle, writes to 
us that he has seen quite four thousand dead. By 
other letters which the Master of the French Posts 
has written, we learn that there are from ten to 
twelve thousand dead or taken, and that our afore¬ 
said brother and cousin has gained forty pieces of 
artillery. We hear also that the strength of the said 
Venetians in the battle was twenty thousand men 
and the French a little more. Farewell, my very 
dear and beloved daughter ; may our Lord have you 
in His keeping. 

“ Written at Angelberg, the 18th day of May 1509. 

“ Your good father, Maximilian.” 

It is difficult to account for the extraordinary panic 
which this easy victory of Louis XII caused to the 
Venetians. Apparently it was not so much the 
severity of their defeat as the mutinous behaviour of 
their own militia, who fled and dispersed at once. 
The Republic yielded all the disputed lands so rapidly 
that they lost all the advantages they might have 
gained by skilful negotiation. 
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voutm m nmm vm. Maximilian invadieb 

ITALY 

1BW~-1611 

#Jm«I @| ##*tjf YU «/ Mn «l»wf, \Um ->Mm r%# «/ limy FIH 

«i4 Kutkmim mf Amfrm—tH* aMimmc w&k 

immSm Itelf ; w* «r*i& proil Pap® rmmr* 

$k» f it*** «| imd®§M Pmtm, which Vmim 

imd it* mM<e*iy mum th* *i*ft mnd mimrm lt» Germany 

|»*&«ry «/ lfoy«r«t n*4 rt# #V<nirA l««riAr), 

W HILE the whole continent of Europe w« shaken 
by tlie *t«rm anil m%nm of war, the old King 

«*f England, Henry VII, win nlowly fm-wing away from 
the ittetitt where lie hud played m eager a part. Mis 
dentil, <m April 22 of the year 1509, was a matter of 
internal umid importance, m the plane of the cold and 
crafty man of wide experience was to hi taken by a 
young prince of barely eighteen, flamboyant in body 
and mind, whose imwmxm was greeted by hii subjects 
with loud enthusiasm* It may be interesting at this 
point to i|tie»te & few contemporary opinions with 
regard to Henry VEIL In a letter of William Blount, 
Lord llountjoy, to the famous Erasmus, he say®; 

** 1 have no feat that when you heard that out 
prince, now Henry VIII, whom we may well call out 
Ootaviuii had succeeded to hit father’s throne, all 

m m 
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your melancholy Ml ymi at- ojhp hot. wh'*t n»-»y 
you not promke to yourself fr< m 4 §»nn<“ with who*** 
extraordinary and utmost dudo*- td».ir.i»t*‘r y*m art* 

well ii«|imitit*»il! . . Hu? wttrft you hmm mtm t u 

hero ht# now Amw^ hitmrH, t»«»w wtU'K Sir- UdiAv***#, 
what II lowl ho i* of |ll4lirr Mml goodie -t *, %%is if 

tit 1 imit» t« ftlv It <iril*d. I %4sll % riff tiff* III 

swear that you will am! u« wing* toilv to h* hold iltn 
new and atiapiciott 4/.t«r . * > Av*iri«‘«» r» »np«d!»*d tli*» 
country, liberality sr»tt««r» wealth with 4 t«»iir»t«n 4 ii 
hand. Chtr King doe* not d»* no gold *»r geto 1 * or 
precious metal a, httf virtu**, glory, immortality.** 
The Venetian ambassador dv^Til* ■< Ilmiy a* " %vry 
handsome. Nut tire n*itl«i 11* *t have d< nr in*- in* 
lor him. tit* it much hand than any *»th«*r 
sovereign in Chrktond«m. , . . Hr 1*1 very a* - * *un 
plkhed, a good ttttrirwft, rmtipn .«*.» m#Il, c* a tapital 
horpemuii, 11 fin** |tiiwler» '>pruli^ bWiirfi, f«itu», and 
Spanish, . . . Hti m fowl of hunting, and n«v*«r tuk** 
this diversion wit limit tiring mm* »*r ten hotw*. , , , 
Hit is extremely fond id t«umt* . , , ** 

Almost the first at**p «f fli» young King %m to 
carry out hi* father** withe* with regard to hi* 
marriage with Katharine of Aragon. To tbn hi* 
watt moat strongly urged by Ferdinand »4 Spam and 
by his own Council, who murid not lirnr to low# the 
gold of the young widow a dowry. fl« wrote to 
Marguerite JJutiheM of Savoy, that h« won hi not dr* 
obey hit father’* ooiutnamls* strengthened m they 
were by the dispensation of th« and by tin* 

friendship between England md Austria, m hi* mi**t 
Mery was betrothed to Charfe* her nephew, and dm 
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the mphnr of ktitlumnu. 8ti the marring© waa 
rnttmt Mill mu JiifiK 11, 1 i*#h tliiiii two immtha after 
1 ih father % death. Then followed the itplendhl two** 
milt**ii «l Ring iiinl Queen, after whioh Henry found 
I Util* IfPlft tm Yitflntt* AIIiU**IStOftt*, III «it»id©r with 

tm Cminoil tin* part he 4i«iiW play in Europeanpolioy, 

A* wo have already m^n in th« hut oh&pter, Pope 
and Kmp» for, Frame and Hpain had ad raked the 
hue ittitl toy after Ventr©; Inti of nil theae, Louta XII, 
th«* hmnMmf fun of England, mm in a pnitifetatt to 
profit flip ftiii’if , flk manat victory over Wain© at 
Agiiinklh* (May 14, I HUB) had ftwured for him 
Milan and I ho territory of Vonim* tm far m the river 
Mitw'iti; it aU» tlirpiitiniwl Ferdinand** hold of 
X*pl»*'i. Tin* mm tin* Minultuti whirl* fnood the now 
King *4 Ragland, a men* boy who had to hold hi« 
torn aimmgat mn h am nutted mttigtiora m Ferdinand 
of Hjom, Ma&irmltntt of Aiwtrtn, Emm XII of Francis, 
and Pope Juhtt*, tmii of whom wait nearly three 
time* hw ago. Ho mm indignant to find them all in 
h*agtt« against Vestkts the tittohattgtttg ally of England 
and flip bulwark of Phrktendom agatnit the Turk, 
Henry had friend* of Itk own ntiioagtffe the dktin- 
guklmd wholara of tin* Ityitiblio, her metoh&nte ware 
mdkponaahl© to thn eommertm of I#ondon, her galleya 
nailed t mum a year at Bontbampton on the way to 
nail ft «m Flatulent, and the trade with Veniee was 
moat profitable to both eountrie*. 

Clii the day after bin oonmation, the young King 
had lamented to the Venetian ambaaa&dor the viofeory 
of Franrm at Agnadello, and, shortly after, he wrote 
to remonatrate with the aovereignii of Europe againefc 
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the injustice of their Venetian crusade. He also 
commissioned his ambassador at Rome to watch over 
the interests of Venice as well as those of his own 
country, and persuaded the Pope to remove the ban 
of the Church from the Doge and his subjects. 

Instead of making war, however, on France, his 
hereditary foe, his first warlike enterprise was to 
send 1,500 archers to help in the Netherlands against 
Guelders, as had been agreed by treaty. He vainly 
tried to persuade Maximilian to accept arbitration 
and make peace with his life-long enemy, even 
although the French King used the familiar argu¬ 
ment that all Christendom must unite to turn their 
arms against the Infidel. He wrote in the same strain 
to Ferdinand his father-in-law, announcing that he 
was about to raise an expedition for the destruction 
of the enemies of the Faith. This, he said that he 
owed to God for his peaceful accession, while on 
another occasion he declared “ that he cherished, like 
an heirloom, the ardour against the Infidel which he 
inherited from his father.” It must be added that 
this generous purpose did not trouble his later life 
much more than it had done that of the cold Henry 
VII. It turned out to be only one of those useful 
diplomatic fictions, by which any sovereign of that 
time who desired peace could say that it was im¬ 
perative in order to fight the Turk. 

Yet we must do Henry VIII the justice to own 
that he did raise an expedition for a crusade, which 
sailed from Plymouth in May 1511, to join in the 
King of Spain's attack on the Moors. However, it 
came to no result, for the Christian allies quarrelled 
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soon after landing, and Ferdinand informed tlie 
English general that he was about to make peace with 
the Infidel, as he had a fresh difficulty to settle at 
home with the King of France. 

Meantime we must return to Maximilian and his 
continued war with Venice* The defeat of Agnadello 
had been so crushing for the moment that the Rulers 
of the Republic were willing to make peace almost 
on any terms. They actually offered the Emperor 
the restitution of all his lands which they had taken, 
the imperial suzerainty should be recognised, and a 
large yearly subsidy should be paid in token of 
homage. But the ambassadors of Venice were not 
even allowed to have audience with him, and he 
refused to listen to any advice. The Republic had 
offered him a deadly insult in 1507, when she refused 
his passage through her territory to go to Rome for 
his coronation, and nothing but her utter ruin would 
satisfy his vengeance. 

It was about midsummer that Maximilian once 
more opened the campaign in person at the head of 
15,000 men. The Venetian army had concentrated 
in the direction of the French advance, and he met 
with scarcely any opposition. That which he had 
refused as a gift he would take as his right, and 
fortune favoured him at first, for by the middle of 
July he had regained with but little loss, one after 
another, all the cities which had been taken from him. 
It was with the utmost satisfaction that he received 
the news of the Pope having recovered the cities of 
Romagna, while the Spanish King had been successful 
in seizing the ports of Apuji§, Full of triumph and 
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exultation, tlie Emperor laboriously brought b-i® 
artillery across the Brenner Pass to continue biB 
victorious career, when a sudden change took place- 

The Venetian rule was very popular in all the dis¬ 
tricts conquered, for it was just, and the taxation 
was lighter than it had ever been before. The towns 
were therefore loyal to the Republic, and as the 33xn- 
peror could only spare a small garrison in each place? 
his tenure was most insecure. Thus the Venetians 
easily regained Padua, which Maximilian again, /be¬ 
sieged and did much damage with his heavy artillery? 
but he was unable to take the city by the most 
vigorous assaults. At length in October, to tire 
surprise of every one, he-suddenly raised the siege 
and returned hastily to the Tyrol. The Chevalier 
Bayard was in the French army before Padua, and 
his faithful chronicler, the “Loyal serviteur,” gives 
such a picturesque and detailed account of tlris 
strange incident that it is worthy of quotation. 

At the gate of Padua towards Vicenza, the Em¬ 
peror's artillery had made a great breach in Llie 
fortifications, but the Venetians had dug a wide 
trench behind, which was filled with gunpowder and 
inflammable materials and could be blown up a,L a, 
moment's notice. When the Emperor saw this great 
hole, he expressed his amazement to the noble lords 
near him that, with so many besiegers, the city had 
not been taken by assault on this side. When, be 
went back to his tent, having thought over the 
matter, he sent a letter to the French general. La 
Palisse, describing the breach and suggesting fclxa/fe 
the French gentlemen, the men-at-arms, should lead 
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liw Up nnait Umt soldier* to tin* assault that very 
day, aa mmn m tlm great dram should sound. To 
m warrior of Maximilian's spirit and courage, this 
it^fiml ii wry simple matter, fur he tjuito understood 
that the roiiifiniii soldier* would titwd to be led in a 
dangerous i-ntm prise by men of noble nice. 

La Ikltmc was itnirli surprised at the letter, but he 
returned a courteous ttuwtnge, that he would do his 
luttif in *4«s<y, anti tlion ftir the French captains 
l« ht« tent, ** Ursiflpiism,** Iw begun, f ‘ lot us dine 
fif-st, for l have something to nay to you which may 
take ii may yuitr ftjipdtle,** 

lien the meal wm over li« produced the Km- 
juror's letter ami r*?nd if twice over that it might be 
thoroughly under stnmt. The gentlemen all looked 
nt each other mill a .f*iinlc, then the laird of Ymher* 
m»itft mul ; ** My lord, there is no need to consider; 
Mi the KfiijiPfiir tlutl we are nil ready. . » /* To this 
nil agreed, only Bayard had not spoktm. Then Lit 
Ikh-w* mul t«» liifii with n smile : " How, you I inmules 
of Ffaiw*\ w hat do you my f "* 

Tim Uo*«S Knight, who loved it joke, replied gaily : 
"It tlmi you arc all going straight nt the 

breach, but an it is rather a dull pastime for a man¬ 
at •m to* t«» g«» tui fwiL—many of you are great lords 
of tmlile Houses 1 would mi vise you, my laird of 
I* t« send word to the Emperor that you 

rui»iilt«| with yottr captains m he requested, 
«it| they are quite willing to u\my you, but, m they 
ar»? all gentlemen, to mix there up with foot-soldiers 
of low estate is allowing them small ftit*f»ek II® hm 
many mmnts, ford*, anti gentlemen of Ctertnony; 
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let him place them on foot with us French men-at- 
arms to make the assault, and then his Lands- 
knechte can follow, if they care to.” 

The Good Knight's opinion was considered most 
wise, and his message was sent to the Emperor, who 
thought it very fair and reasonable, for he had a high 
sense of honour. So he caused his drums and trum¬ 
pets to summon all the princes, lords, and captains 
of Germany, Burgundy, and Hainault. When they 
were all assembled in his presence, Maximilian told 
them that he proposed within an hour to make an 
assault upon the city, of which he had already told 
the French gentlemen, who were all anxious to do 
their duty, and who begged that the gentlemen of 
Germany would go with them and follow where they 
showed the way. <f Therefore, gentlemen,” he added, 
" I earnestly pray that you will accompany them to 
the breach and go on foot with them ; and I hope by 
the help of God that the first assault will deliver the 
enemy into our hands.” 

When the Emperor had finished his speech a 
sudden strange and wonderful noise arose amongst 
the Germans, and lasted for the space of half an hour. 
Then one of them, who was charged to speak for all, 
replied that they were not the sort of people who 
would go on foot, or who would go thus to a breach, 
but that their real condition was to fight like gentle¬ 
men on horseback. No other answer could Maxi¬ 
milian obtain, yet, however much it displeased him, 
he gave no sign, but simply said: f< Well, my lords, 
we must consider what is best to be done.” 

Then he immediately called a gentleman of his 
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guard and said to him: “ Go to the tent of my cousin, 
the Lord of La Palisse; commend me to him and 
to all the French lords . . . and tell them that the 
assault will not be made to-day/' 

The chronicler adds: 

“ I do not know how it was, but the night after 
this happened, the Emperor went off suddenly about 
forty miles from the camp, and from thence ordered 
his people to raise the siege/' 1 

This is a striking instance of Maximilian's quick, 
impetuous temper, which made him yield to a sudden 
impulse, regardless of consequences. It was a fatal 
step, for his retreat to the Tyrol did much towards 
breaking up the League against Venice, who gradually 
regained all that she had lost. During the siege, 
Marguerite had received frequent letters from her 
father, and he tries to explain his retreat by the great 
strength of the garrison, their powerful artillery, but 
above all he alludes to the want of spirit and enter¬ 
prise amongst his own followers, of which the 
chronicler of Bayard gives so vivid an example. Yet 
he had not given up all hope of ultimate success, for 
he ends his letter : “By the help of God ... we will 
constrain them to render us obedience." 

Unfortunately for Maximilian, the Pope had 
changed his policy. He had obtained all that he de¬ 
sired, and on February 1510 he came to terms with 
Venice, who consented to yield him all ecclesiastical 
rights, free navigation in the Adriatic, and everything 
else that he demanded. The next object of Julius II 
was to expel the “barbarians" from Italy, and for this 

1 “ The Story of Bayard,” p. 134 (Christopher Hare). 
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purpose, he cmteludod u league for five y«uir* with lho 

Swiii, wilt* had hitherto given valuable aid to Frame, 
Heako looked for help frPitiKiinl'.iiwIniiil tl»«* Emperor, 
who wan, however, more hitter than **vrr agatmit the 
Republic. 1ft* Imtf epenl hi 4 * trraMtrea on the war, 
he had borrowed large *um« from tlrn Fuggrr^ but 
he vainly sought to obtain adequate help from ln» 
subject*. 

In January 1510 ho had made vain appeal* at the 
Diet of Augsburg, for although they ndueUtitL 
6,000 foot®«iWirr.ft iiiitl l.HiMJI for *§* month*, 

the tr»Cl{JH firVof arrived. On all f p4r.*t fh»* were 

looked upon iih the turning'point for mtrmm, that 
the proudest auviwign* **f Kur*»j»e **«-re r*mf>«tj?i§f 
for the friendship of the mountain rant»»t)ft, F**rtm 
nateiy for Maximilian, the hVnrl» had mustered with 
the Swiss trade at Mi bin niid named th«*»r indignaitiutt, 
so that, in February 1511, tt« wm abb* f<* votwhidr a 
defensive) treaty with a large proportion *4 theratiton*. 
Thin placed him in mi ittd«*|H*nd«<!it i*umu<<n wh»u tlm 
Congress of Mantua mm h«*kl in the Mowing month, 
anti h« mm able to r*4mv #11 the offer* «d th« |*oj*. 4 
while the French at ill rout in tied to hold flour n^gfrmitm 
stand in Italy, 
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DIET OP AUGSBURG-THE WARRIOR POPE JULIUS II 

1510—1511 

Diet of Augsburg refuses supplies for the war in Italy—Maximilian 
tries to raise an army—Pope Julius II makes peace with Venice and 
attacks Ferrara—Siege of Mirandola—Maximilian befriends the 
sons of Lodovico Sforza of Milan—His correspondence with his 
daughter Marguerite—She cannot obtain money for him from the 
Netherlands—Her wise advice. 

S EEN from the national point of view, the 
members of the Diet of Augsburg had made a 
great mistake when in January 1510, they had refused 
the earnest and repeated demands of their sovereign 
for adequate help in the campaign of Italy. By so 
doing they lost for Germany the opportunity of taking 
a predominant place in European politics, and left 
the Pope and Italy entirely in the hands of France. 
Maximilian, on the other hand, was passionately de¬ 
sirous of maintaining the greatness of the Empire and 
rousing the patriotism of his people. 

It is true that the Diet at last grudgingly voted the 
expenses of 1,800 horsemen and 6,000 foot-soldiers 
for six months, but the manner of raising them was 
so slow and inefficient that the troops never took the 
field. Moreover Maximilian could do nothing of 
importance with soldiers levied for so short a period}, 
155 
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as hi was absolutely without mean* in pay for their 
longer service, so that the fruits «f mvvr.%® would 
be lost lit the critical lisoturnt, He %%\n willing to 
sacrifice to a grout extent the heirloom?* *d i lie |ftip#> 
burg family; lie loot ju*t pawned tun *tph"ud)d 
golden collars iiikkl with precious M*mm, our «f which 
wan in the hands of the Ptiggcr*. and i« n letter to 
hk daughter he mention* several precnm* nng< with 
oarbunolw, rubies, pearl*, and other gem*. II® Aim 
rake* money in some way to buy §cim»4 w*r*horMvt» m 
important in the fighting of the day ; mu I as lie m tit 
want of ships-obwiir, he send* li ^p'-cirtf ittrAftettgcr t« 
inquire about some galley* which bring spier * t«» 
Antwerp, and which In* hears arc like those si#r<| by 
the Venetians* 

Meantime, Pope Julius rontinue* In inrrc&«c lus 
demands upon the Venetian*. Not satisfied with 
recovering hi* territory, lie tusk!* upon flirt? mil** 
mission in all Church mutter*, Thu Republic t* t*» 
give up all ckllitf* to nominate to bettcim and 
bishoprics, and lose nil right* t« um the clergy or try 
eookftiastirii! mmm in her wurtu, Tin*, however, mm 
yielded unwillingly, with a sir ret r«.wv«ti»ii, Hui 
& greater blow, from wlnrlt tint all their armies or their 
crafty diplomacy ctmkl protect them, had been **irmk 
to their oommerce by the dmttiling «f the C*p® «»f 
Good Hope, which divert#*! tit lashon their upkndid 
traffic with the Kant, mtil soon Venire would eea** 
to be ranked u* a first-ela** Power, 

Pope dttliun II, having now obtained mil that he 
wanted from Venice, removed tb« ban of excttiti* 
raunioatton from the Republic, awl mire more turned 
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Ms thoughts to “ the expulsion of the barbarian.” 
By his success alike in war and cunning diplomacy, 
he had recovered and increased the conquests of Ms 
predecessor, Alexander VI, and was now in a position 
to satisfy Ms ambitionas a great temporal power. Yet 
he must have realised that he had only done all this 
by allying himself with the foreign invader of Italy, 
and it is possible that some feeling of remorse made 
him desire to drive out the invading French and 
leave his country free. He also saw grounds for alarm 
in the overwhelming position of the French in Northern 
Italy, he could not forget the loss of Ms cherished city, 
Genoa, but above all, his hatred of Ferrara was 
scarcely veiled by the pious desire to add to the 
Church's greatness the dominions of the Duke, who 
was an ally of France. Also Ms own profitable salt¬ 
works were interfered with by those of Ferrara at 
Comacchio. 

With these mixed motives, Julius suddenly turned 
against the ally who had been so useful to him, and 
by this disgraceful deed he won the applause of 
Italian patriots and was hailed as the Defender of 
his country. To his fiery, warlike spirit, these last 
years of battle must have been the most triumphant 
and happiest of his life. The war began with an 
incident which gave him the first advantage. The 
French King refused to pay the Swiss mercenaries 
a sum which he considered exorbitant, and when they 
withdrew from his service, the Pope hastened to engage 
them, to the number of fifteen thousand men. He 
then excommumcated Alfonso Duke of Ferrara, and 
Louis XII made the next move in the game by con- 
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yoking a Bynod of the French clergy at Tours, which 
justified war against the Pope, and threatened a 
General Council. 

Meantime the French held their own, defeating an 
attack on Genoa by sea and land, while they were also 
successful in taking Modena, and attacked Bologna, 
where the Pope was at that moment in ill health. The 
danger was imminent, but the French were driven back 
by the Venetian troops, and the unconquerable spirit 
of the warrior Pope carried all before him. He was 
general of his army, shared the hardships of his 
soldiers and inspired them with his vigour and zeal. 
An incident in this war gives a striking example of his 
spirit. 

It was now late in the year, but he took the field 
himself in the snows of winter, occupied Concordia, 
and by forced marches soon reached the village of 
San Felice, where he set up his camp. He then sent 
word to the widowed Countess of Mirandola that she 
should give up her city, as he required it for his attack 
upon Ferrara. The lady was a daughter of the 
famous general Giovanni Trivulzio, whose courage 
and devotion to France she inherited, and she sent 
reply that “ nothing would induce the Countess of 
Mirandola to give up her city, and that with the 
help of God she would know how to keep it against 
all those who wished to take it from her.” 

Furious at this defiance, the Pope swore that he 
would have the city by favour or force, and com¬ 
manded his nephew, the Duke of Urbino, to prepare 
for the siege. Bayard and his company were with 
the Duke of Ferrara, and they had taken up their 
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position at a hamlet called Ospitaletto, between two 
arms of the Po, about twelve miles from Ferrara. 
From here Bayard sent a hundred men-at-arms and 
some cannon, under the command of two young 
knights, to help the garrison of Mirandola, and three 
days later the siege began. 

Meantime Bayard had learnt through his spies that 
Pope Julius himself was proposing to go to the siege of 
Mirandola on the morrow, and that he would travel 
to the camp with cardinals, bishops, and other noble 
churchmen in his suite, but that he would only have 
a guard of a hundred horsemen. This was delightful 
news for the gallant knight, and he proposed to take 
all this goodly company prisoners: a feat which 
would resound through Europe. 

At first all promised well, for the Pope, who was 
an early riser, had started at daybreak in his fitter. 
But he had not gone far before a terrible snowstorm 
came on, and the Cardinal of Pavia exclaimed : "It 
is not possible to continue the journey; we must go 
back at once.” The Pope agreed and was carried 
back to San Felice, knowing nothing of the ambuscade 
which had been prepared by Bayard who had only 
attacked the servants and others sent on in advance. 
But on discovering his mistake, he rushed off in 
pursuit and arrived just as the Pope was hurrying out 
of his litter. " If he had delayed while there was 
time to say a paternoster, he would have been caught.” 
When the Pope heard of his narrow escape, it gave 
him such a shock that he had a touch of fever, but 
he rose from his bed more determined than ever to 
take the city. 
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For six days and nights it snowed without ceasing, 
so that within the camp it reached almost the height 
of a man, while the moat and ditches round the walls 
of Mirandola were frozen two feet thick, so that the 
heavy cannon could be brought quite close without 
breaking the ice. Pope Julius was now in the besieg¬ 
ing camp, and he took the greatest delight in watch¬ 
ing his artillery battering at the walls until two great 
breaches had been made. The bombarding went on 
for three weeks, and the gallant defenders began to 
lose all hope. During all the bitter weather the 
warrior Pope had been giving orders everywhere, 
almost under fire, wearing armour outside his priestly 
dress. 

Within the walls, the Countess had been a match 
for him in spirit and valour, and not until the forti¬ 
fications were nearly battered down did she yield to 
the advice of the most gallant soldiers of her garrison, 
and surrender her citadel. Julius determined to make 
the most of his victory, and he refused to take 
possession of the conquered city in the ordinary way, 
by riding in at the head of his forces through the 
gate. He caused a bridge to be thrown across the 
frozen moat, and clambered in through a breach 
in the walls. According to the stipulation, the brave 
Countess was free to depart, and the Pope himself 
escorted her politely out of the city she had so fiercely 
defended. 

When the news reached Ferrara of the fall of 
Mirandola, Duke Alfonso expected an immediate 
attack on his capital, and therefore destroyed the 
bridge he had built across the Po, and prepared to 
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defend fill’ city with ittH life* The Ckstcllo of Ferrara, 

standing fottr-scpitire with its mighty crenellated 
towers in the very heart of the city, was on© of the 

most famous furlreuses in the land and was believed 
Ui hi' impregnable. 

When the Pup, triumphant in his success at 
Mirandula, called a (Council of War and suggested 
taking Ferrara by storm, he was assured that only 
by famine could it be taken. In order to out off the 
supply of provisions, lie was told that it would be 
needful to take the fortress of La Bastida, about 
twenty five miles from Ferrara. ** Certainly we 
mu«t have that place ; 1 shall not rest till it is taken, 1 * 
wa.« hw prompt reply, 

A brilliant stratagem w m suggested for seising La 
lliwtidii at night by a sudden alarm, but the Pope 

hud not reckoned with Bayard, who discovered the 
scheme at the lust moment, and with all his skill 
asid courage tinitiiigttl to thwart it. It is too long 
to toll the heroic story in full, but the result was an 
unlocked4«r battle which cost the Pop three thou¬ 
sand r4 liw brst men, besides the loss of all his artillery 
anti his crtifij* furnishing, and many prisoners of 
importance. This coiupleto victory of the Chevalier 
Bayanl, fought on February % 1511, was the salva¬ 
tion of the Duchy of Ferrara. 

Pop Jtilttp was furious, and vowed a hundred 
times a day : " Ferram, Ferrara f I will have you, 
by the body of Uod I " After this defeat everything 
seemed to go against him. Trivubio, the French 
general, made » descent upn Bologna, drove out the 
Pop** family, and restored to pwer the ancient 
11 
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family of the Bcntivogiio. Hi* also recovered Con¬ 
cordia and Mirandok. Tim Pope retired to Ravenna ; 
hi« fortune wart* now at their lowest ebb, lint the will 
of the fiery old man was unbroken. 

Maximilian used all his influence to prevent the 
Swifts giving any help to Venice or her allies, for hie 
hatred of the Republic was stronger than ever* We 
see this in Ida letters to Ids daughter Marguerite, in 
which he gloats over the misfortunes of Ids enemy, 
** Hippolytua, Cardinal dT&ste lias slain ami drowned 
four thousand men of the Republic who had attacked 
Ferrara, and has taken eleven galleys of Venice and 
destroyed with his artillery five other galleys, with 
other success. , * , M He adds that he has nkti news 
that his men in Slavonia have thrown themselves ujinn 
the four hundred Stradiot Venetians and chased them 
to the gates of their garrison.** 

The Duke of Ferrara writes to Maximilian to 
announce the ail vantages he has gained over the 
Venetians, such as taking a blockhouse or i» mill full 
of provisions. At the same time news are brought of 
a frightful earthquake in Constantinople when nearly 
half the city walls were cast down and over a thousand 
people were skin. The Grand Turk had been com¬ 
pelled to retire to ** Amlrilope M until such time m the 
walk of Constantinople should be built up again. 
We next hear how the city of Bougie in Africa lias 
been taken by Pierre dc Navarre, admiral of King 
Ferdinand of Aragon. 

The next letter to Marguerite contains news which 
touch her father more closely. It is a terrible bbw 
to know that the Holy Father has made peace with 
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flit* hated Venetians, and ako the Swish, while there 
k little doubt that King Henry VIII will join them 
before long. The Emperor refuses to listen to any 
persuasion, ami declares that he will adhere to the 
i#mgue of Cambray and remain in alliance with 
France, He has raised, at great expense, an army of 
38,000 men to march against Venire, and ho adds as 
ii kind «f farewell direction: ** And if anything should 
happen to u« . , , 1 retjuest that you will always take 
good care of our very dear ami beloved children, and 
employ yourself in these affairs as best you can.” 
He has already told Marguerite by wort! of mouth 
where his " great treasure ** is hidden away in the 
safe place, that she may find it if anything should 
befall him in the coming war. 

If Maximilian was a stern enemy, he could also be 
a most generous friend. In one of his letters to hie 
daughter, he desire* her to give 11 the young Duke 
of Milan three thousand livres in addition to the 
annua! sum already allowed him, 0 This is Mas** 
stttiiilhfio, the eldest son of the ill-fated Ludovico 
Bfnraii, who with his brother Francesco had been for 
some time brought up at the Court of the Emperor 
will hi* wife Iliuiicii Bforwi, but who were now under 
the cure of Marguerite anti receiving the same educa¬ 
tion in* the Archduke Charles. There appears to have 
been uti alarm at one time that the Pope or the 
Venetian* might carry them off from Malines by 
some subtle device, and the Regent is warned in 
order thiit she may take every precaution for their 
safety. It w amusing to hear that a dispute had 
arisen between Mawuuhano and the boy Duke of 
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Saxe, on a question of precedence; and the Em¬ 
peror, who is called upon to decide, makes the genial 
suggestion that ** one is to enter first to-duy and the 
other to-morrow. 1 * 

Incidentally we gain much information from these 
familiar letters between father anil daughter; thus 
when the Bishop of Arras dies, we understand what 

a plurality of benefices meant in that day, for this is 
the list placed at the disposal of the Emperor, when 
Monseigneur Nicolas de Ernst re gave up his earthly 
possessions; “ L’Kveach^ d’Arras, la cure de Haar¬ 
lem, la pr&voato de Saint-Eierro en nfitre villa de 
Louvain, la ehanoinie de Terremonde, le personnat 
[cathedral dignity] 4 Brabant, la elmnoinio de Cour- 
tray, la chapeile de Flobrcq . . , que Unlit fen 4v6aque 
avoit en son vivant," being also Archdeacon of 
Brussels in the Church of Camhray. 

But the most important and at the same time the 
moat painful part of this oeaseleHa correspondence for 
Marguerite, must have been her father’s constant 
want of money which compelled Inin to urns her aa 
his deputy, in demands upon the States. Thus ho 
applies for an income of fifty thousand iivrea to bn 
voted for his use every year* The Regent of the 
Netherlands, who makes vain appeals for the neces¬ 
sary expense of defending her lands against G udders, 
for instance, is greatly dismayed* She knows how 
unwilling her people are to grant money for the Italian 
wars which they so strongly disapprove of, and she 
writes to her father : 

'* In ail humility, Monseigneur, I must toll you how 
I grieve that there m no means of fulfilling your 
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desire ... of the fifty thousand gold florins which you 
desire to obtain from the lands over here, during your 
life, as you have, written to me several times. Mon- 
seigneur, I have not yet found, by the advice of any 
of your servants, that it has been a suitable time to 
speak of the said matter . . . knowing indeed that 
there would be little result, I have until now put it 
off, . . 

Marguerite also in vain tries to persuade her father 
that he is being made use of by the King of Franco for 
his own ends, in this war with Venice. We find her 
lamenting, in a private letter to a trusted counsellor, 
that the Emperor should have given up Verona, and 
Lignano on tin*. Adige to Louis XII in payment for 
money lent; she fears that the same thing may 
happen with regard to other places. In short, her 
political instinet was far more true and clear-sighted 
than that of Maximilian, who was always carried 
away by his own personal impulses and desires. 





CHAPTER XIV 


SWISS WAR IN ITALY. DIET OF COLOGNE 

1511—1512 

Maximilian has a wild plan of becoming Pope as well as Emperor — 
But Julius II recovers—Death of the Empress Bianca Sforza — 
The Swiss make war in Italy—Gaston de Eoix takes Brescia, but 
dies in the hour of victory before Ravenna—Diet of Cologne — 
Important reforms suggested by Maximilian—Empire divided into 
circles for judicial purposes—Troubles with Charles Duke of 
Guelders. 

W E have another curious insight into the wild 
dreams of the Emperor Maximilian, when 
the Pope was believed to be at the point of death in 
August 1511. He actually wrote to his daughter 
Marguerite with the extraordinary suggestion that 
he should be appointed Coadjutor to Julius II, and 
after his death should be elected Pope. This is the 
letter which some historians have looked upon as 
an elaborate joke, but in which he appears to have 
been quite serious. 


September 18, 1511. 

[Autograph] 

“ Very dear and much beloved daughter ... we 
send to-morrow Monsieur de Gurce, bishop, to Rome 
to the Pope to find some way in which we can agree 
with him to take us a coadjutor, in order that after 
166 
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bis death we may be assured of having the Papacy, 
and become a priest and after that a saint, so that 
it will be a necessity that after my death you will 
be constrained to adore me, which will bo much glory 
for me.... I am sending a post to the King of Aragon 
to beg that he will help us to arrive at this. ... I 
begin also to work upon the Cardinals, with whom 
two or three hundred thousand ducats will do mo 
good service. ... I beg you to keep this matter en¬ 
tirely secret, although I fear that in a few days all 
the world will have to know it, for it is not possible to 
work so great a matter secretly, with so many people 
working . . . and ho much money ... I commend 
you to God, 

“ Written by the hand of your good father 
Maximilianus, future Pope, , . 

In another letter of his, written from Brixen two 
days before to Paul of Liechtenstein, he states 
positively that " the Papacy is a function which 
should he held with the Empire, and that he desires 
the honour of uniting them/' To prove that he was 
in earnest, he entered into negotiation with the 
Fuggers to borrow an immense sum frotfi them " to 
conciliate the Cardinals, 0 by pledging the crown and 
sceptre of Charlemagne and all the imperial orna¬ 
ments from his store of treasures. 

Wiki m tins project may seem, it was in fact no 
new idea to combine the spiritual and temporal rule 
of the world. At the time of the Jubilee of the year 
13G0, in Rome, Pope Boniface VIII had the same 
extravagant pretensions, for we behold him seated 
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on the throne of Constantine, proudly arrayed with 
sword and crown and sceptre, proclaiming aloud to 
the assembled crowd of pilgrims: " I am Gsesar— 
I am Emperor 1 ” ‘ It ia sometimes held that Dante 
alludes to this scene when he tells us in the 41 Purga- 
torio ” that “ Rome was wont to have two aims to 
guide us on the two roads, of God and of the world, 
but now . . . the sword ia united to the cruder, from 
which evil will follow.* * * 

But this wild dream soon faded away when Pope 
Julius suddenly recovered, and showed himself more 
energetic than ever. He concluded a " Holy league ” 
with Spain and Venice, nominally to protect the 
dominions of the Church, but secretly with the object 
of driving the French out of Italy, while Maximilian 
looked on, having made a truce with Venice for ten 
months while he still remained an ally of France. 
During all this time, the war with Guelders had been 
smouldering on, a constant trouble to poor Mar¬ 
guerite, who was also much distressed by the outbreak 
of hostilities between the Hanna League and the 
Netherlands, when the whole Dutch fleet was cap¬ 
tured by the men of Lubeck and their allied cities. 
On the accession of Henry VIII, it was through the 
Regent's mediation that an alliance was made be¬ 
tween her father and England. 

In January 1512, Maximilian writes to Marguerite 
to announce the death of his wife, the Impress 
Bianca Maria, who had long bee,n in failing health. 

1 Atwater amount is that Item word* wire apokan by Boalfaoa VIH 
to tte Bnyoyi of tte Baparor Alter! I in 1S99. 

1 Barg, xvt Um 106. 
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flip letter is* s*o rliiir:ir!rfl-*t?r tint it rt Worthy of 

quotation. 

** Vi*rv il»* it tin! 1 rr It 4 ’iwhu t, I‘m 4 , f*» 
«wr ftrwit rt*yri t , tnourirtr imrf 4 * 4 

narrow i*f Itnfi* wr L.%%* hoi tin * <4 is* t* « *4 fit** 
death of tmr vrrv 4»*4t n,*l tmo It l«.% 4 ro*vj» 

Bianca M/irw, v*mr “t* j-rootl** i. nb«* on fti»* l**t *).«v 
0 ! flit** |**#t lit'* * M** r hs\a^ t«* * i**4 *%ft t$rr 

lutmimintl * Ah ,ss,«l 4" if *<» ** * 

and lpifir.it a iVrnr** vt, |« i,-i t* t.4» s*4 h* r ynA to It »4 
our Cmfor, t*« m!.^»tn w* |»r 4V fkit It ?*n<* nm* t 
Upon Itrr, Afi*l 'HW 1 * it Ua *. j»k 4 4 4 If** I to Vinsky 
to Will alul f till - h‘ U, ft? ,f ||r n 

fttfiftgli!?* wr mill r * *'j*t flirt mifli |», usA 
will fi%iii*l in «** I if #rs *nit frothy «Hi* f<4t from 
all wHir.i r* |rtt|*i4iint ?«» fl f ** Ihvai** »b*} amfou*. 

0 In tiuf wr I? ftt« * IIiaI w** 

firmly t*ri*rv>% u**r »r*ht 4 * t » l»*u % s»tu >*r> t b» 4 y l»f*% 
that ftlir i 1 mitli t!*» ti|p vu'&l hi t|i» *4 I**# 4 % 

tlpr* Wliirli filial-** to our jfjrr %t r* .*% w** 
wiftlnti t«» Minify t« ottr poml tlangrhtar; f ut wo 
know that m von m »«r g«u«i proftfptftty* ymt 

will be tit dimwit lit tlir hro* of «nr mu4 %iftnt»ii# 
Cf>ttljMfil*ifl| trll*«rt* nm4, 'if* «»f %lr|#|||#4|p**f t 

W» rWitllMIIW^Ifl to yo«* tbit you lil-l) rut**' 
for ihr »ami* t<» br tuuilr $w »ill * liui'* li* ^ #ti4 iti«*n# * 
ti?rir^ m| * |wr it«l*14 Wr w*«h tlwt %«i 
ifitiiirtiMi^ t« i%«rn for Itn t»\- ***0 %rry *|r<*r atrl 
niltrli b*|*ivnl tlublrm «.»! tlir Kw^Ub^ «f mhi tlf*i**r 
[tfil* ClilWrfi FlriMtrJ, «U|4 of til** |ffllir 8 |i 4 |n of 

tttir Trivy Ckuttwil only win* m iu*m|r.iiiy t<* 
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the offering, . . . and also to hold solemn obsequies 
as are meet and customary for such a Princess. 

“ Given in our town of Freiburg in Brisco, Jan¬ 
uary, 3,1512. 

“ Your good father, Maxi.” 

Thus does Maximilian pay his dignified and pious 
tribute to the memory of the Italian lady whom he 
had married from policy, and had always treated 
with due kindness and respect, but usually from 
afar. No such admirable letter as this could he 
have written when he lost his beloved Marie, the 
dear wife of his youth, whose name he could never 
speak without emotion to the end of his days. Mar¬ 
guerite wrote a beautiful and appropriate reply, and 
then the unloved Bianca shared the common fate 
of oblivion. 

In the splendid tomb at Innsbruck, of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the figure of the Empress Bianca Maria 
may still be seen in that noble company of kings 
and queens of the House of Hapsburg—in beautiful 
bronze-work, clothed in the stiff and stately brocades 
of her lifetime. 

Meantime there was trouble in Italy, for the Swiss 
were now making war on their own account. They 
were promised help from Venice, and Gaston de 
Eoix, 1 now Governor of Milan, found himself threat¬ 
ened on the side of Bologna and Parma. Although 
this bold attempt failed, and the Swiss were obliged 
to retreat in disorder, the beginning of 1512 found 

1 Duo de Nemours, nephew of Louis XII—brother of Germaine de 
Foix, Queen of Spain. 
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flu* King t*f Prurre i|o**tg hi* utmost to obtain the 
help of tli»* «' »t*twr>. Hr mn4 threatened by invasion 
both bf Sp*§tn it d England, Venice had recovered 
Bergamo ami Br« ’^* 1 . 1 * while the urmy of the Holy 
League fm* mh km mg u|*ott Bologna and Ferrara. 

Itiiv'riJi vtA't ujiiift 4 i-I tht* key of Venice; 

and when U»J«n d»* heard that the citadel 
rtiti In hi »*«tL h*- Entened at once through flooded 
river* iti»l m»pw il«4tir» t« carry help to the French 
garden Hi** Gog** i4 Witter vuih himself in Brescia 
at the time, and h *d *'«*nt .* imvetcngcr to Venice for 
* itrraii* f*»t* » In b<* -rut wt once to intercept the 
Ffewh «*rts«t. !L*t Ip- a* too late, for Gas ton do 
Fotx* with th< le Ip *4 lUvard, who volunteered to 
lend the at! wk, in ole a Mirrr^ful assault Oil the 
city, whirh i*ui taken. Hut tit the very moment of 
victory, **% hr mm* t r«ee me the rampart at the head 
of hr* in* t«, tUv.ud %¥.r* dangerously wounded and 
unable In IiiimI*"! the i>ut’. t»irie and pillage which too 
oft# n a place wim taken by storm. 

The ujiotls uXrn were Vrtlmd nt three millions of 
crown*, and this hrtpnt to ruin the French cause in 
Italy, for tUApy *4 the wddiera, demoralised by 
plunder, deserted m ill* their ill-gotten gains and went 
home, 

Aa v>*< hive Maximilian had long been un* 
certain und varilhtiog in Iiin alliance** but now ho 
definitely *l«* eM to join l*n|»c Julius and the King 
of Spam. Am trued, tin-re were companies of German 
and Stm** m* r< en**m-;* both in the Italian army 
and »ibo with lb* Freni h, and the Emperor* to whom 
tiny iiwrcl mttur kind of allegiance, sent word to 
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the companies of German Landsknechte that they 
were to retire home at once, and were not to fight 
the armies of the League. Gaston de Foix, general 
at the age of twenty-four, heard of this message 
when he was in the French camp before Ravenna. 
He felt that it was absolutely necessary to make 
some decisive move at once, the more so as Louis 
XII insisted upon immediate battle before his troops 
were recalled for home defence. A council was held, 
and the general opinion was that “ it was better to 
fight than to starve,” for their supplies were now 
stopped on every side. 

During the night of April 10, 1512, the French 
general threw a bridge over the river Ronco, and 
next morning, Easter Day, he led his army across 
and made an attack on the troops of the League, who 
were encamped and strongly fortified on the southern 
side. Protected on one side by the river, in front 
they were guarded by a line of armed waggons. 
The battle began with an attack of artillery on each 
side, followed by a desperate engagement between 
the opposing cavalry, in which it is said that the 
Spaniards carried out their usual tactics of constantly 
taking aim at the horses of the French; for they 
have a proverb which says: “ When the horse is 
dead, the man-at-arms is lost.” 

It was late in the day, and already the tide of 
victory was on the side of the French when Bayard, 
who was riding in pursuit of the flying enemy, said 
to the Due de Nemours : “ Praise be to God, you 
have won the battle, my lord, and the world will 
ring with your fame. I pray you to remain here 
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by the bridge and rally yonr men-at-arms to keep 
them from pillaging the camp, but do not leave, • 
I entreat yon, till we return/'’ But in the tumult 
which followed, Gaston saw some of his men attacked, 
and, with his usual impetuous chivalry, rode forth 
to their rescue, without waiting to see who followed 
him, and in the melee was unhorsed and killed. 
The battle was won, and Ravenna was taken, but 
it was indeed dearly bought by the loss of so gallant 
a leader. 

La Palisse, who was now in command of the 
French army, was unable to profit much by his victory, 
or even to keep control over his motley troops. The 
warrior Pope was more than a match* for him in 
diplomacy as well as in actual fighting, and he 
managed to conclude a truce between the Emperor 
and Venice, although the Repub he could not be 
induced to yield Verona and Vicenza to him. How¬ 
ever, Maximilian allowed 18,000 Swiss to pass through 
the Tyrol on their way to join the Venetians, and 
somewhat later he was induced to join the Holy 
League. This made it needful that he should obtain 
the sinews of war from his Estates, and he went to 
Trier to meet the assembled Diet. But, once more, 
he found it a hopeless task to obtain any help from 
his subjects for a foreign war which they entirely 
disapproved of, and after wasting much time in dis¬ 
cussion, he left in despair for the Netherlands. 
Although the Diet met again later at Cologne, the 
Emperor could obtain only such trifling assistance 
that he was unable to take any active part in the 
expulsion of the French from Milan. 
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But the Diet of Cologne (1512) achieved one im¬ 
portant result, although it was only completely 
carried out in the future. Since 1500 the Empire 
had been divided into Circles, and Maximilian now 
suggested that new Circles should be added to the 
six already existing. The seventh, of the Lower 
Rhine, was to include the lands of the four 
Rhenish Electors. The eighth, of Lower Saxony, 
was to be composed of the dominions of the Elector 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, those of the Duke of 
Pomerania and others. The ninth and tenth Circles 
were to be formed from Maximilian's hereditary 
dominions in Austria and Burgundy. Each Circle 
was to have a Captain to carry out the decisions of 
the Imperial Chamber. But when it was proposed 
that the Captains should be supported by an armed 
force, the Estates took alarm, so that in point of fact, 
this scheme, once so dear to the heart of Berthold 
of Mainz, was not actually carried out until many 
years later. 

Meantime Marguerite finds that her Regency of 
the Netherlands is no sinecure. She has trouble and 
complaints on every side. The States of Utrecht 
write to make a grievous complaint that her general, 
Florent d'Egmond, had attacked their city and 
done much damage, the canals being frozen at the 
time, and he would have taken the city, had not a 
troop of cavalry from Guelders given the alarm and 
checked the assault. Marguerite expresses her deep 
regret and says that she has ordered Egmond to 
repair the damage and set free his prisoners. This 
general of hers will not give her the chance of a quiet 
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life, and who tlnnka he. ia much to blame for the 
constant warfare* Charlea of Guelders ia certainly 
of this opinion, for he alao writes to “ Madame/ 1 
complaining that his subjects are “ always being 
j>illaged and devoured/' while he concludes most 
courteously, prayirig that God will grant her a good 
life and a long one, and signing himself: “ Your 
very humble and very obedient servant and cousin, 
Charles." 

After this, we are not prepared to hear that three 
days later, the men of Guelders surprise and take the 
city of Harderwiek, in spite of all treaties, and that 
the turbulent Charles is tampering with the allegiance 
of the men of Amsterdam, and giving serious annoy¬ 
ance to the Bishop of Utrecht. But there was 
worse still to come. Marguerite writes to her father 
from Ghent, in April, that a company of twenty- 
four Flemish merchants with a safe-conduct were 
on their way to Frankfort when they were set upon 
by a hundred horsemen of Guelders, who killed three 
and wounded others, taking the rest prisoners and 
holding them to ransom, u which ia a great scandal 
and loss to the aforesaid poor merchants." There 
are indignant complaints from Malines and Ant¬ 
werp, where the burgher® insist that the road shall 
be made safe for their merchandise. This last out¬ 
rage became an international scandal. 

The Regent of the Netherlands appeals to the King 
of France to interfere, as Duke Charles is in his 
pay ; the merchants must be set free and receive 
restitution, and the town of Harderwiek must be 
restored to her. Louis XII apparently complies, 
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for Charles of Outriders courteously explains that 
he has already given up the town of Weesp and the 
Castle of Muiden at his Majesty's request, but ** as 
lor Harderwick, although it was taken without his 
permission, he cannot possibly give it up. . , 

The King appears to be playing a double part, for 
he writes a moat friendly and pious letter to Maximi¬ 
lian, disclaiming all connection with the Duke of 
Gueldera, and he also sends the most complimentary 
and flattering letters to Marguerite : ** Je vous tie ns 
si bonne, si sage, si vertueuse,” . . . but he still sends 
help to the rebel Prince, The Regent is obliged to 
carry on the war in desperate circumstances, for her 
father has no money to send her, her generals make 
pitiful appeals for the soldiers’ pay ; they are starving 
and in rags, and are compelled to M manger le bou- 
hommtn” This is the quaint phrase from the ukl 
French folk-song: 

CtmMt g#wi d'njmm <a |44fc«wt 

J)« jilUw e*i te Hutthutmtu* 

Qui da Urngtamp* Jaeqaw Ikmhvmm* m isnnme. 

The terrible meaning is plain enough ; the peasant 

is literally pillaged by these unpaid mercenaries of all 
he possesses, eaten out of house and home. Yet no 
compromise is possible, and this war of Outriders con¬ 
tinues with thestraugest episodic, which areohrunided 

in such full detail that they woukl almost require a 
volume to thtmutfrivuii. We can only allude to a few 
incidents. The important town of Rommel, on the 
river Waal, Is taken by the cunning stratagem of a 
vessel laden with faggots, under which a number of 
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soldiers from Guelder land were hidden. The Bishop 
of Utrecht gives much trouble, and the convents of 
the city send money to Duke Charles, and treasures 
of the Cathedral are secretly sent to him. The town 
of llattem is given up by the treachery of the com¬ 
mander, whose mistress persuades him to sell it 
to Charles for 8,000 gold florins. 

Then Marguerite writes more hopefully to the 
Emperor; she has raised 15,000 good horsemen and 
6,000 foot-soldiers,and also has sixteen 11 serpentines 1 " 
(form of cannon) in their train. It is true that she 
has not much powder, but she hopes to obtain some. 
Bhe boldly applies to Henry VIII for help, and tie 
sends her a certain number of men-at-arms under 
Edward Poyuing. These acquit themselves very 
well, especially the English artillery, “ and fight much 
better than any others. 1 ' Bhe has already spent her 
dowry on the war, and her coffers are now empty, 
although she expects 20,000 crowns shortly from 
Spain (her own dowry). The army must be kept up 
at any cost, for the stage of Venloo is a matter of 
urgent importance, as it will place the neighbouring 
country in her hands. 

It is difficult to make a selection from the immense 
number of letters which passed between Maximilian 
and his daughter. They arc extremely interesting 
and characteristic of them both. Marguerite usually 
writes from Malices, her chief place of residence, or 
occasionally from Ghent, Brussels, or Antwerp. Those 
from the Emperor are addressed from all parts of his 
vast dominions; from a busy seaport, an ancient 
city, a country village, a tent encamped before some 
12 
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hostile town, or the lonely keep of some feudal castle. 
His restless energy is marvellous, and nothing can 
conquer his inveterate optimism. In the midst of 
the most serious State difficulties, he goes forth with 
the heart of a boy to enjoy his favourite pastime of 
the chase, the passion of his life which he cannot 
speak of without enthusiasm. He alludes to his 
exploits in his letters to his daughter, in whom he finds 
a kindred spirit. Always a dreamer, he has the knack 
of finding some high and noble motive for anything 
which delights him. Thus in his book on hunting, 
written for the benefit of his grandsons and descen¬ 
dants, he writes : 

“Always rejoice in the great pleasure of hunting, 
for thy recreation and health, also for the comfort of 
thy subjects ; because through hunting you become 
better known both to poor and rich. . . . 

“ The rich as well as the poor have daily access to you 
while you are engaged in hunting and so can complain 
of their needs and present them to you—and you can 
hear their complaints with pleasure, for during the 
enjoyment of the hunt you can listen to the petitions 
of the poor. To this end, I would always have you 
take your secretary and some counsellors with you 
when you go a-hunting, so that you may be ready 
to give satisfaction to the common man, when he 
approaches and comes near to see you—a thing you 
can do better on a hunting trip than in houses. . . , 

“ In order to lose no time, you must never fail to 
do this except when the falcons fly or the hounds run.” 


CHAPTER XV 


MAXIMILIAN JOINS A LEAGUE WITH LEO X, 
ENGLAND, AND SPAIN 

1512-1515 

Variant alliamm proposed jar the Archduke Charles--Maximilian joint 
a tmgm with Pope Leo X, England, and ttpain*-Louis XII invades 
Italy and it defeated at Novara, 1 fl 1 3-— Maximilian wins the battle 
of the Apart at Quinsgaste - The Emperor, Marguerite, and the 
Archduke Charles meet Henry VIII and Wolstty at Toumay—Peace 
concluded with Prunes**-Louis XII marries Mary of England, 
sister of Ilmry VIII—Death of Louis XH—Jfmnyois I invades 
Italy, 

rnifE Emperor Maximilian always took immense 
-A- interest in all that concerned his grand¬ 
children. They arc constantly mentioned in his 
letters to Marguerite, who watched over them with a 
mother's care ; every little incident in their daily life 
is mentioned, every childish illness, and above all, 
that which concerns their religious training. He enters 
into minute details with regard to their first com¬ 
munion, and is most careful as to their attendants. 
No change can ever be made in the household without 
consulting him, and us they grow older, the subject 
of marriage negotiations for them is rarely out of his 
mind. 

Already seven or eight treaties had been signed 

in 
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in respect of a suitable uiliiuiee for the young Prince 
diaries; he was barely eighteen months old when 
Claude of France, the infant daughter of lands XII, 
was betrothed to 1dm, and this engagement was 
renewed in 1502, 1504, and 1505 ; then in July 1508 
Mary of England, daughter of Henry VII, takes the 
place of the French Princess, and in 1509 she sends 
him a ring* There were several other princesses sug¬ 
gested, but in the end Charles was destined to make 
his own choke of a wife. As for his sisters, we have 
frequent allusions to Marguerites anxiety about their 
future, and it is a serious subject of regret to her that 
there are »o few princes available. However, she 
succeeded in making marriage arrangements for all her 
nieces a few years later, and we have an interesting 
account of a meeting with Maximilian to discuss one 
suggested alliance, 

lie writes to request that his daughter shall bring 
the young princesses to Brussels with their suites 
and chariots and a guard of num-at-arms; litters are 
to be sent for the journey and apartments in Ida 
palace will be prepared for them. He also sends 
venison : ° b sommier d\in cerf quo j ay pritt, pour 
lea festoyer.” Finally n letter arrives from the Castle 
of La Vueren announcing that he will arrive at on® 
o’clock to have time for n long talk with his daughter, 
and the supper, where they will all meet, is to be at 
five o’clock. 

There was much to discuss, for Marguerite was 
always entrusted to further the negotiations with 
Henry VIII, and now she him to win over the English 
ambassadors and obtain the money promised towards 
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the war. There was the question as to sending to 
Milan young Masaimiliano Sforza, the eldest son of 
the unfortunate Lodovico, who had been in the oare 
of Marguerite since the death of the Empress Bianca. 
She strongly advised the Emperor to support the 
lad's claim to the Duchy of Milan, thus proving that 
he did not wish to keep it for himself. But the most 
important question to decide was the proposed mar¬ 
riage of " Madame Marie,” the third granddaughter, 
aged nine, with Louis, the son of Wladiskv VII 
King of Hungary. Unlike so many other schemes 
of Maximilian, this wedding actually took place in 
1521, with most important results. 

Unfortunately, the Eegent has nothing but bad 
news to report about the war with Guelders, The 
city of Woudriohem at the mouth of the Meuse, 
belonging to her friend the Countess of Homes, has 
been taken by the indomitable Charles, and only 
recovered with great difficulty, for, as Henri d© 
Nassau write: ” the nights are so dark and our men 
are so often tipsy that I fear they will be no good.,. 
The towns of Tiel and Wisaen are taken by the men 
of Guelders, and Marguerite bitterly laments the 
desolation of the hapless peasants, pillaged alike by 
friend and foe, more especially in the flat country of 
Brabant. 

The following year, 1518, begins more hopefully 
with a league between the Emperor and the Pope, 
both offensive and defensive. Maximilian is to 
adhere to the Later&n Council and refuse to recognise 
the schismatic Council of Pisa. The Pope, in return, 
k to place the interdict of the Church on Venice, and 
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if needful on Charles of Guelders and his lands. But 
fortunately for his reputation Julius II did not live to 
carry out the scheme. The great fighting Pope, who 
had loved nothing better than to change his tiara for 
a helmet, and his sceptre for a sword, brought his 
warlike career to an end in February, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Leo X, the art- and pleasure-loving Medici 
Cardinal. 

The new Pope found himself in a difficult position, 
and was ready to form an alliance, in March, with 
the Emperor, Spain, and England, to drive the 
French out of Italy and divide their conquests. The 
Swiss had been employed to such purpose in the 
rescue of Milan that they were practically masters 
of the city, and the young Duke, Massimiliano Sforza, 
only ruled by their will. Maximilian had been at 
length convinced by his daughter of the importance 
of alliance with Henry VIII, and by her diplomacy, 
a treaty was concluded on April 5, 1513, between 
himself, Spain, and England, from which last he was 
to receive 100,000 golden crowns, while the marriage 
of his grandson Charles with Mary of England was to 
complete the compact. 

Meantime Louis XII had lost Navarre, but nothing 
daunted, he once more crossed the Alps, and the 
Venetian forces advanced to his support. A French 
fleet soon held Genoa, and the invader was so success¬ 
ful that before the end of May, only Novara and Como 
were left to the Duke of Milan. But early in June 
the French army attacked Novara which was held 
by the Swiss, and a decisive battle followed in which 
the foot-soldiers of the cantons, without any help 
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of cavalry or artillery, won the day by their desperate 
spirit and courage. Once more the French were 
driven back across the mountain frontier of the 
Mont Cenia, leaving all their baggage behind, and the 
Venetians met with a severe defeat from the imperial 
troops. Thus was Milan again lost and won. 

Before the end of June, Louis XII had to faoe 
another foe, for the English army landed at Calais, 
under the command of the King himself. He had 
not followed the advice given him by the Emperor, 
who had sent, through his daughter, a complete plan 
of invasion. Henry was to land at Crotoy, a few 
leagues from Boulogne. 

“ And our good brother is to know that the tide 
there is three hours low, and the other nine hours 
high . . . and that the wind is so clinging that for 
big horses ami men-at-arms it will be necessary to 
have a bridge which may be used in any state of 
the tide. It is true that I have not tried it myself, 
but for thirty years I have wished to do so. . . . Our 
father-in-law, the Duke [Charles of Burgundy], came 
once by the mouth of the river Somme and thought 
to take Amiens by assault, but his enterprise failed 
by one bridge, for it was not a good one and he lost 
many brave men, but he went off into Normandy and 
ravaged all the country. ... I would advise my good 
brother to make his way to Saint Quentin and take 
that city, so as to have provisions for his army in all 
the country around. . , , Ami I will be there in 
person with a good company of men-at-arms. . , . ” 

Maximilian left Namur on July 22, passed through 
Grammont, Oudenarde, and Aire, then moved the 
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camp to Guim*gg*te to prevent the French from 
sanding provision* to the besieged town uf Th&rmmtmr, 
before which Henry was encamped with bin army. It 
seems strange to know that the Emperor was practi¬ 
cally acting iw a condottiere it* England, receiving pay 
of a hundred crowns n day* and personally at the 
head of the campaign. On August tt>* tie was success¬ 
ful in a spirited engagement, routing tin* French 
troops who were taking help to the beleaguered city ; 
the Duo ile Lotiguevdle mid the Chevalier Bayard 
wore amt mgs t the prisoners, mid the French are 
always indignant at this being culled the " Battle of 
Spurs,’* for they maintain that the small company 
engaged were not sent to fight, but were ordered to 
retreat in cane of attack. But t lie result of thin success 
was the surrender of Thermuume on August 23, when 
the fortifications were destroyed and the city was act 
on ire. 

The next plan© besieged was Totirnny, and on hi* 
way there, Henry VIII paid a visit to the f*rtnc«*t 
M&rgueriteat Lille. After the capituktton of Tournay, 
an important political meeting wa* held m this city, 
and the Emperor was very anxious that fun daughter 
should be present to assist with the negotiations. 
When we consider the important position hekl by the 
Regent of the Netherlands, there m n curious little 
f©minimi touch in her letter from Lille on September 
SHI* in which aim says: 

M 1 am wiling to ride thither if it will lie for your 

good service * . . but otherwise it t* nut fteemly for 
a widow woman to go trotting about and to visit 
armies for pleasure. . * . ** 
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It was indeed a noteworthy meeting of great sove¬ 
reigns. Marguerite brought with her Prince Charles, 
now a youth of thirteen who was already initiated 
into all the secrets of diplomacy, taking part in every 
council of war or peace, as training for the great 
position he would hold on his majority. Maximilian 
was there,, the doyen of the party at the age of fifty- 
four, a splendid figure in his weather-beaten armour ; 
while Henry VIII, thirty years younger, in gorgeous 
array, was accompanied by the astute Wolsey, who 
had just been made Bishop of Tournay by the Pope. 
A satisfactory agreement was signed between the 
King of England and the Regent: 

“ My good sister and cousin, I promise you, on the 
word of a king, never to treat or conclude peace with 
our common enemies, the French, without your seal 
and permission, on condition that you on your side 
do the same. ..." 

The marriage of Charles with Mary, the young sister 
of the King of England, is definitely settled for the 
following year. 

The immediate reason of this renewed contract was 
that Louis XII, depressed by his losses, was trying 
to arrange an alliance between Ferdinand, the younger 
brother of Charles, and his daughter Renee, who was 
promised the Duchy of Milan and other lands in Italy 
as her dowry. But Marguerite used her strongest 
persuasion with her father against such a plan, and 
wisely says : “ Monseigneur, there are great moun¬ 
tains between Spain and France, while between 
France and England there is the sea, but between our 
lands and France there is no barrier, and you knovr 
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the great and inveterate hat ml whirh the French 
bear to our House/* Thru she add* that with regard 
to making war against the Turks ami IufldeU, it 
will be quite time to do »o when there is peace in 
Christendom. 

Wherever the young King of England went he 
carried an atmosphere of festivity, and we are not 
surprised to hear that " to please the lardy Margaret, 
he played the lute and the cornet .dancing and jousting 
before her/* But he was probably soon liored with 
these sedate Austrians, for he left Tournay on 
October 13, and reached home before the end 
of the month, well satisfied with the result of bin 
expedition. 

It m worthy of notice what very small results 
followed the most pompous preparations for war in 
those days, To sweep over Europe and take one 
capital after another, a* we have seen in modern war¬ 
fare, was quite beyond the military science of the six¬ 
teenth century. As a rule, armies fought only during 
the five summer mouths anti found it difficult enough 
then to procure provisions and means of transport. 
Neither the English, French, nor Spanish ever pene¬ 
trated many miles into France, and the French 
armies went no farther into Germany,the Net hr Hands, 
or Spain, Henry VIII might set forth with a great 
flourish of trumpets, but he knew that he couki never 
conquer France with tit© means at his disposal, and he 
was always ready for peace in return for a money in¬ 
demnity, and a town or m thrown in. The last event 
of the campaign had been the Treaty of Lille, October 
13,1313, which bound Henry, Maximilian, and Ferdi* 
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nand to a combined invasion of France before the 
following June. 

The King of Aragon was the first to break his bond, 
with his usual plausible and pious excuses, so on 
March 18, 1514, he renewed his truce with France, 
and before long he won over the Emperor by his crafty 
wiles, to listen to French proposals of peace, under 
the impression that Henry VIII would follow suit. 
Meantime the marriage arranged between Charles, 
who had reached the appointed age of fourteen, and 
Mary of England, who was eighteen, was postponed 
from month to month, and it was even reported that 
the boy prince had said, that he wanted a wife and 
not a mother. 

In the previous month of January, Anne de 
Bretagne, twice Queen of France, had died suddenly 
at Blois. Louis XII was fifty-two years of age, worn 
out and decrepit, but several brides were proposed for 
him, and before he had been two months a widower, 
the startling rumour spread in Rome that the King 
of France would seal a peace with England by choosing 
the rej ected bride of Charles, the beautiful young sister 
of Henry. Negotiations followed for the alliance 
and the marriage, and a treaty for both was signed 
in August 1514, while Ferdinand and the Emperor 
were left out in the cold. The friendship of England 
was far more valuable to France than that of any 
other country, and the crafty diplomacy of Wolsey 
in this matter far outdid the deceit and guile 
of Ferdinand. While the King of Spain and Maxi¬ 
milian enjoyed the pleasures of the chase, their priestly 
opponent would often work for twelve hours together 
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at his State diplomacy, and he won the day, receiving 
as his reward the most lucrative posts and the highest 
honours of the Church. 

Louis XII was married in October to his unwilling 
bride, and if it be true that the gaieties and festivities 
which followed were the cause of the King's death, 
on the first day of the new year 1515, it was a case 
of poetic justice. She had only agreed to marry “ the 
very old and sickly ” prince, on condition that she 
might be allowed to choose her second husband 
herself—as she did in the person of the magnificent 
Duke of Suffolk. 

The new King, Francis I, brilliant, ambitious, and 
warlike 1 —but who could not hide under a mask of 
chivalry the most debased moral character—was 
filled with the wildest ideas of conquest in Italy, that 
mirage which had such a fatal attraction for French 
kings. He lost no time in renewing the treaties 
with Henry VIII and the Venetians, while the young 
Prince Charles of Austria, who had attained his legal 
majority, was persuaded by his tutor Guillaume de 
Croy, Seigneur de Chi^vres, to make terms with 
France. Charles agreed to marry Ren6e of France, 
and promised not to send help to his grandfather 
Ferdinand until Navarre was restored to Jean 
d'Albret. Feeling himself now safe from attack, 
Fran$ois set forth with a splendid army of 60,000 men 
across the Col d'Argenti&re, thus avoiding the passes 
guarded by the Swiss. He was full of enthusiasm 
and eager to win glory on the plains of Italy, where his 
predecessors had fought with such varied success, 

1 Aged twenty-one. 
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In the pride of his heart, the young King felt assured 
of a triumphant campaign. Had it not begun with 
a good omen, in the gallant raid which LaPalisse and 
the Chevalier Bayard had already made upon Prospero 
Colonna, at Villefranehe? 

They had crossed the mountains by the Col do Cabre, 
where cavalry had never crossed before, and de¬ 
scended suddenly into the plain of Piedmont, crossed 
the Po at a ford where they had to swim their horses, 
and were told at the Castle, of Carmagnole that Colonna 
and hia company had gone on to dine at the little town 
of Villefranche. Bayard and hia friends followed 
in haste and took the whole party by surprise. The 
Italian camp contained many valuable horses, splen¬ 
did equipments, gold and silver plate, and a large sum 
of money, so the spoils of war proved of great value, 
though, as usual, the chivalric Bayard refused his 
share, which was divided amongst his followers. 
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feinch auecEsa mom hamtourq alliances 

1515 

Bettk »/ Morigmm, % the IWA T% $a*« Mite*, 

mi tk* Catutabl* uf Amt km u left there *»* Lm X 

mppmis the Victoria** french Mmmiimm amtitpe a mmrktf$g $0 
ntrne the mmtMmm .«/ hie to Hungary (Hhrr oUmmm 

0/ hit gmndAtMffkke*, 

W HEN lli« new#* reached Italy of the approaching 
invasion i»f tli*' French King, tm tutu* was lust 
before! the extent c*f the danger wit* realised. Pope 
Leo X wm the ft rut to take tin* initiative, and a 
league of allies wits huntily formed to opjHete him, 
between the Emperor* Ferdinand, the Pope, ami 
Milan. In Beptemlwr 1515, after neve ml minor 
engagements, the Freud* army efiratnpwl to thesouth- 
eaat of Milan, near Marignano, the jiomtifm king 
strengthened by canals for irrigation. Maximilian 
thua tells the story of the battle whieh followed, in 
& letter to Ids. (laughter: 

u Very clear and much-beloved daughter,™'We 
have had news from the war ; , . ♦ the Hwtss left Milan 

to the number of about 20,(KKl men on hearing of the 
French approach, and about four unlock in the 
afternoon the fighting began, more by way of skirmish 

iw 
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than giving battle, for there were so many ditches 
that the French men-at-arms on horseback could not 
help the foot-soldiers, and fought so long that the 
night surprised them ... all that night the Swiss and 
French remained upon the field of battle doing nothing 
until the morrow, the 13th [of September] when 
they recommenced the said battle, which lasted three 
hours, after which combat there remained dead upon 
the field about three thousand Landsknechte and as 
many Swiss.... Amongst the Swiss there was division 
and mutiny so that they retreated to Milan and 
Como, and two days later they returned to their own 
country. . . .” 

We have many records of this eventful battle. It 
was on Thursday, September 13, that the Swiss set 
forth towards Marignano, where the French army 
was encamped in the plain, and strict guard was kept 
by the Constable de Bourbon, who was in command 
of the advance guard. He received tidings from one 
of his spies, that the Swiss had left Milan, and other 
messengers bringing news that there were clouds of 
dust in that direction, Francis I was warned, and 
put on his splendid suit of German armour. 

Meantime the Swiss advanced in silence without 
trumpets or drums ; they began hostilities about four 
in the afternoon, and the plan of their leader was to 
take possession of the enemy’s artillery, and turn it 
against them, as they had succeeded in doing at 
Novara. But when the guns were attacked the 
Constable, with quick presence of mind, instantly 
sent forward the Black Bands to the support of the 
Landsknechte who were in charge of the artillery, 
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and lie tln*ii threw the two wing* «f the iirmy tm the 
ftankn of tin* Swimt, himself charging at the himil of 

am of them. The mancBuvrr wan quite Huet-msful, 
for tin* Bkck Bauds vied with tin* foreign mcrtwit&r&Mi 
in their impetuous attack, eager to distinguish them- 
neivtt* in the mm of Bourbon. 

Btam the battle wan engaged nil ilown the line, and 
a terrible fitllle followed. The Chevalier Bayard 
dwtinguwliml himself m usual by bin gallant ad- 
vtmfcurw, mid it wan lie who hail the honour of knight* 
tug the young King on the field of battle. An night 
feU* the two untile* lay down to sleep side by aide, 
overcome by utter weariness, in the growing dunk. 
During those terrible hour* of darkness, Francois I 
took hw rent for awhile on a gun carriage under the 
oar© of an Italian trumpeter, The hostile troops 
were M within a atone i throw of irnelt other, and there 
wan neither ditch nor hedge between them. Thus 
they remained all night without moving, and thoae 
who were mounted aat on their horses. t , 

At the Unit break of dawn the battle started again, 
and wa* continued with the utmost courage and 
obstinacy cm both aidea. The French were beginning 
to yield, when the arrival of the Venetian* under 
Alvi&no, turned the tide in their favour. At the 
name time, Trivubno threw the Swift* rank* into 
©onfmion by flooding the meadows in which they 
fought. Sixteen thousand brave men were left upon 
the fatal field, and victory remained with Franoe, 
although there was Hoarsely a noble family that had 
not to lament the km of father or non. Th© van- 
qtuuhad Bmm retreated to Milan in broken, straggling 
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companies, far different from the gallant array in 
which they had set forth. 

They had returned to their own land when the 
French King and his army reached the city, which 
surrendered at once, although the young Duke 
Masaimiliarto still defended the Gastello. This massive 
red-brick fortress was considered one of the strongest 
in Italy, and Bourbon was left behind to besiege it, 
with the help of Pedro Navarra, while the French 
King, after receiving the keys of Milan, went on to 
Padua. Well supplied with food and ammunition, the 
citadel might have held out for months, but Mas- 
similiano had now no hope of relief, and, after a siege 
of twenty days, he was induced to surrender. A 
treaty was signed by which Masaimiliano gave up all 
claim to the Duchy and agreed to retire to France. 
There he was to receive an annual pension of 86,000 
crowns. The unfortunate young prince had no great 
courage or ambition, and is said to have exclaimed 
on leaving Milan : " Thank God that I am free from 
the brutality of the Swiss, the aggressions of the 
Emperor, and from Spanish perfidy/* 

Thus ended the public career of the eldest son of 
Ludovico il Moro, the Swiss leader Schinner having 
already taken the younger brother, Francesco Sforza, 
off to Germany with him as his only chance of safety. 

Before his return home in December 1515, Francois 
I, with his chief nobles, mot Pope Leo X at Bologna, 
and, after much clever negotiation on each side, 
entered into an alliance with him, regardless of the 
fact that the Emperor, Spain, and England were 
preparing another League against the French, alarmed 
18 
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at their Htu'cum Charlie d© Bourbon waa left as 

Governor of the State of Milan, and the King u gave 
him power over nil things as if he were there in 
person/* The Constable immediately set himself 
to fortify the oity effectually, and above all to so 
arrange the intornal government of Milan as to 
satisfy the inhabitants and ensure their loyalty. 

This groat success laid the whole of northern Italy 
at the feet of the French King, He had been able to 
make Ms own terms ; and he was sure of the support 
of Pope Leo, as it waa his lifelong policy to be on the 
victorious side, while the Spanish and imperial forces 
were booh disbanded. MassimUiano Sform gave him 
no further anxiety, m he lived in peaceful retirement 
in France till 1530. 

Maximilian did not feel thin defeat m much tu§ he 
might have done, had not his eager, restless mind been 
full of triumph in the success of a scheme very dear 
to him. Earlier in this year, 1515, he hud received 
at Vienna the brother Kings of Hungary and Poland, 
and set the seal to the negotiations of long years. By 
the Treaty of Vienna, signed July 22, his grand¬ 
daughter Marie was betrothed to Louis, the heir of 
Hungary, whose lister Anne was placed in charge of 
the Emperor until her marriage with his grandson, the 
young Archduke Ferdinand, could be carried out. 
He thus made sure of these kingdoms for the House 
of Hapsburg, and carried out the original treaty of 
1463, between King Matthias of Hungary and the 
Emperor Frederick IIL Maximilian had thus won 
a most important move in the game of diplomacy, 
and could afford to forget a more distent loss in Italy. 
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He was an inveterate matchmaker, and had 
already married by proxy his granddaughter Isabelle 
to Christian II, King of Denmark, with a large dowry. 
In August of this year, 1515, Archbishop Eric Valken- 
dorf was sent with a fleet to the Netherlands, to fetch 
the gentle young princess of fourteen to her sad and 
disastrous fate. Her friends can hardly have been 
aware of the character of Christian II, for the Em¬ 
peror writes a little later, that he is “ a handsome and 
virtuous person of noble condition ” who will make 
his wife very happy in all dignity and honour. But 
we shall find a very different fate awaiting the un¬ 
fortunate princess, who had been so tenderly nurtured 
by her aunt Marguerite, 

Maximilian had been anxiously awaiting a suitable 
match for his eldest granddaughter Eleonora, and 
now he writes to his daughter that the Queen of 
Poland is dead, and Bigismuncl, the widowed Bang, 
has been thinking of " Madame Ldonorc.” He would 
like to know the young girl's opinion on the subject, 
and there is a charming autograph letter of Mar¬ 
guerite’s in reply. The amazing tiling is that a 
young princess should have been consulted in any 
way about the marriage thought suitable for her. 
However, fate had quite different plans for ° Madame 
L6onoro,” which would have astonished no one more 
than the Emperor himself. 

As w© shall not have occasion to allude much in 
the future to the four young granddaughters of 
Maximilian, in whom he took so deep an interest, 
it may b© well to tell their story at this point. With 
regard, to the two grandsons, the history of Charles V, 
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the eldest, is almost the history of Europe until the 
eventful hour when he resigned his great possessions 

to his son Philip ami his brother Ferdinand. 
Weary of the burden of Empire, he retired to end 
his days in the Monastery of St. Just. Ah for Ferdi¬ 
nand, in 1522, when he married Anne of Hungary, he 
had received from hia brother the investiture of the 
five Austrian duchies of Austria, Oarinthia, Carniola, 
Btyria, and Tyrol. Later on, to these were added 
all the imperial possessions in Germany. 

Of the four princesses of Austria, Eleonora, the 
eldest, was married to Emanuel the Fortunate, King 
of Portugal, in 1519. Her only son, Don Carlos, died 
in infancy, and she hud a daughter, Dofia Maria. 
On her husband s death, in 1523, she lived with her 
brother Charles V until, after long diplomatic arrange¬ 
ments, she was at kst married to Francois I, King of 
France, an unwilling bridegroom, after his imprison¬ 
ment in Spain, and the Ladies* Peace at Cambray in 
1529. On her second widowhood, Eleonora returned 
to Spain, and with her sister Marie, followed the 
Emperor Charles with loving devotion, to be near 
him in hia last refuge, and did not long survive him. 

We have already alluded to the marriage arranged 
for the second sister Isabelle, with Christian II, 
King of Denmark. This young princess appears to 
have had a very unhappy life. Her husband was not 
faithful to her, and he was notorious for his cruelty 
on the occasion of the massacre which followed hia 
coronation m King of Sweden. Yet hia Danish 
subject® found him a wise ruler; he reformed the 
government, and tried to make Copenhagen the 
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centre of the Baltic trade, in opposition to the Hansa 
League. He was also very strict against piracy, and 
put an end to the old “ wrecking rights.” When the 
Bishop of Jutland made complaint of this, arguing 
that the Bible said nothing against wrecking, the 
Bung replied : “ Let the Lord Prelate go back and 
study the eighth commandment.” He evidently had 
other advanced ideas, for he abolished the penalty of 
death for witches ; he also took an interest in Re¬ 
form, and asked his uncle Frederick, the Elector of 
Saxony, to send a theologian of the school of Luther, 
to preach the new doctrine. Unfortunately when 
the preacher, Martin Reinhard, arrived, he knew no 
Danish. 

After this, Christian was in bad repute at Rome, 
and when his enemies combined against him with 
success, he lost heart, and set sail for Flanders with 
his wife and children. Isabelle bore her troubles 
with heroic patience, but she died of a broken heart 
at Ghent in January 1526, at the age of twenty-five, 
leaving the care of her three children to her aunt 
Marguerite, whom she always looked upon as a mother. 
One of her daughters was the charming Christina, 
painted by Holbein. 

The next sister, Marie, was betrothed to Louis of 
Hungary in 1514, but her actual marriage did not 
take place until seven years later, when Louis had 
been King of Hungary for several years, succeeding 
on the death of his father, Wladislav VII. After 
five years of happy married life, the young King 
had the desperate task of defending his kingdom 
from the overwhelming force of the invading Turks. 
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The decisive battle was fought on the plain of Mohi.cs 
on August 29, 1526, and the Hungarian army, under 
the gallant but inexperienced prince, met with utter 
defeat; 20,000 men were slain on the fatal field 
and Louis lost his crown and his life. 

The widowed Queen Marie was chosen by her 
brother Charles V to be Regent of the Netherlands 
after the death of their beloved aunt Marguerite, 
and she performed her difficult task with success. 

There is an interesting allusion to her in Roger 
Ascham's diary, many years later : 

“ At this town [Tongres] we met the Queen of 
Hungary posting from Austria to Flanders, having 
about thirty in her company, for she had outridden 
the rest; accomplishing that journey in thirteen 
days when a man can scarcely do it in seventeen. 
She is a Virago, and is never so well as when she is 
flinging on horseback, and hunting all the night long.” 

She was capable of deep affection, as well as being 
robust in her pursuits, for we know how she devoted 
herself to her brother in his last days. 

The youngest granddaughter of Maximilian, little 
Catalina, was born after her father's death and re¬ 
mained in the care of her unfortunate mother Juana 
during all the years of her childhood. Her brother 
Charles was very kind to her when he came to Spain, 
and did his best to alleviate her sad position, until 
at length, in 1524, he arranged a marriage for her 
with Joam III, the young successor to Emanuel 
King of Portugal. She seems, like her sisters, to have 
had many troubles. Of her nine children, all the 
sons died in early life, except Don Joam, the youngest, 
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whose son, born just after his father's death, succeeded 
to his grandfather's throne, and Catalina reigned as 
Queen Regent for five years, until she was driven 
away by the intrigues of her brother-in-law, Cardinal 
Henry, and in 1502 retired to Spain to end her days. 

It is but a sad story that we have to tell of the four 
princesses of the House of Austria, so tenderly brought 
up, and so dearly loved by the Emperor Maximilian 
and his daughter Marguerite, 
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T HE year 1516 was crowded with event* of great 
importance* for the Ilmnw of Hapaburg, lor 
Maximilian was reaping the biter fruit#* of his Muice**- 
ful matrimonial diplomacy. By the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic of Spain* on Junuaxy 22, 1516, 
his grandson, the Archduke Charles, mmm into 
inheritance of Aragon, the Two Sicilies, Naples, and 
Nimrre, besides the vast, mysterious New World 
discovered by Columbus. The young prince hud 
already become King of Castile on the dentil of Queen 
Isabel in 1504, m by her will she left it to her grand¬ 
son, with King Ferdinand m Begunt, pawing over 
Philipp© m an alien and Juana her daughter m in¬ 
capable of governing. 

The youth of sixteen hud the previous year been 
declared M of age ” to rule over his inherited provinces 
of the Nethfdbitdit, Burgundy, and the r«st of those 
wide dominions which had passed down to him from 
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Charles the Bold of Burgundy. He had also been 
honoured by the Pope, Leo X, with the Golden Rose. 
Trained with the utmost care for this high position, 
he had been taught at seven years of age how to sign 
State documents, at eight to write diplomatic letters 
to the Pope, while at the mine age, by express com¬ 
mand of his grandfather Maximilian, he was taken 
in state to be present at the discussions concerning 
the League of Cam bray, while he was always present 
at the Councils held by his aunt, the Princess 
Marguerite. It m possible that Charles may have 
inherited from his Spanish grandfather his cold im¬ 
passive ness, his serious caution and reserve, and 
he certainly reaped the benefit of Ferdinand’s strong 
and capable internal government of Aragon, as well 
m of his wily and perfidious diplomacy with foreign 
princes. The King of Aragon had indeed obtained 
all his desires, but in the hour of his success he had 
been a miserable man, hated and distrusted by all the 
world. 

He had sold his soul for the aggrandisement of 
his realm, ** plotted, cheated, lied for it,” and now his 
beloved ancestral dominions would only go to swell 
the immense empire of that Flemish grandson whom 
he almost hated. Perhaps only in one matter had he 
been more sincere than the other sovereigns of Christen¬ 
dom—who might indulge in vain talk about fighting 
the IttMek-—while the Spanish King was in earnest 
and had experience on the subject, for both Castile 
and Aragon had lived for seven hundred years in a 
chronic crusade. 

On the death of Ferdinand, Adrian of Utrecht had 
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been at once commissioned to act in Spain on behalf 
of Charles, his former pupil, but the great Cardinal 
Ximenes was already in possession of the supreme 
authority by the late King's will, and would brook 
no rival. In May 1516, he proclaimed Charles King 
of Spain, jointly with his mother Juana (to whom 
her father left the crown). The Cardinal also dealt 
wisely and kindly with Charles's younger brother 
Ferdinand, who had been the favourite of his Spanish 
grandfather. 

Meantime we must return to Maximilian, who in 
the spring of this year had already joined in another 
League against France. The Swiss Cantons were 
divided in opinion ; eight of them were for peace, but 
five were eager to continue the struggle. With the 
help of these and a strong German force, the Emperor 
once more invaded Italy and threatened the French 
possession of Milan. Before the end of March, the 
situation appeared so desperate that the Constable 
of Bourbon was pressed by the other French generals 
to surrender, but he declared that he would save 
Milan or be buried in its ruins. He secured great 
stores of provisions, ordered the destruction of the 
suburbs, and the walls were strongly manned with 
rows of foot-soldiers, crossbowmen behind, and all 
protected with heavy artillery. He was himself on 
the watch night and day, with his captains, for fear of 
treachery, and no meetings were allowed in the city 
between sunset and sunrise. 

The army of Maximilian had advanced without 
opposition to the very environs of Milan, when 
news was brought to Bourbon that 60,000 men, 
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with strong artillery, were on the point of an attack. 
Thin was on the Thursday before Easter, and the 
Emperor had expected to surprise and bombard the 
city before t lie alarm was given. When he found that 
this was no longer possible, and saw how well prepared 
was the defence, lie gave way to his usual caution 
and hesitation, for lie wiw not prepared in any way 
for a long siege. Bourbon had already caused the 
neighbouring country to be laid waste, and Maximi¬ 
lian saw no means of obtaining provisions for his 
mixed host. He was also in want of money, and his 
mercenaries were demanding their pay. His cap¬ 
tains appear to have been in favour of such an attack 
as would bring a decisive action, but it is quite 
possible that, considering the splendid preparations 
of the French commander, he was wise in refusing to 
risk this. 

There seems to be no doubt that the Swiss who 
fought on the side of France sent word to their 
fellow-countrymen outside the walls, calling upon 
them to betray their leader, but the men under 
Maximilian indignantly refused. However, a sus¬ 
picious letter was purposely allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Km|mror, who could not help remember¬ 
ing how the unfortunate Duke Ludovico Sforsa had 
been wild to the French by his Swiss mercenaries. 
We are told that these doubts were strengthened by 
a dream of the night, in which the Head of the House 
of Hapsburg beheld his ancestors Leopold of Austria 
and Charles of Burgundy, grim spectres from their 
fatal fields of battle, who warm'd him of coming 
danger from the treachery of his hereditary foes. 
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However thin may have been, there is no doubt that 
before daybreak on the Friday morning, he left the 
camp with n few attendants, who possibly thought he 
was going hunting* crossed the river Adda, anil rode 
off towards Trent. 

lie appears to have given some hint of Ids intention 
to the Cardinal of Sion* who hud lieen influential in 
bringing the Swtfut, and to Pace, the English Com¬ 
missioner, and they used every argument in their 
flower to dissuade him ; he w«* even told that 
** henceforth tw mini in (Irriiiuiiy would esteem him 
the worth of u grout.” Whatever may have been 
Maximilians reason for ret rent, we may be quite sure 
that it win* in* ease of personal fear. He was never 
afraid of anything ; he would spring from his home in 
the midst of a fierce mftUje, to save a friend, or lend a 
handful of !ih men against a mans of great piken ami 
MfMstr*, or dash forward alone to wrestle with n navago 
wild hoar. 

Hut- in any ease, tin* result was disastrous. Hi# 
army, left without n leader, forsook the siege, and 

turned bank across the Adda, pillaging Lodi, leaving 
behind devastation and destruction until it finally 
disbanded, the returning home and leaving 

to the FfWteli and Italians all the oitira gained by the 
Emperor in eastern Dimbardy. From this time 
he scarcely took any further pari in the affaim of 
Italy, England entereil into alliance with the Swiss 
to retake Milan, ami (Carles, now King of Spain m 
well m the heritage of t he Netherlands and Burgundy, 
ttm Ui a far more prominent jamition than h» grand¬ 
father tltii Emperor, 
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Without consulting Maximilian, the young King 
Charles concluded with the French King, the Peace 
of Noyon in August 1516, by which he promised to 
marry the infant daughter of Francis I, and dispose 
of Naples by way of this marriage. In November 
the whole Swiss League concluded a permanent peace 
with the French, and at last in December, the Emperor 
came to terms at Brussels, and so brought his nine 
years* war with Venice to a most unsatisfactory end 
as far as he wan concerned. 

He wrote a characteristic letter to his daughter 
Marguerite, in which he says that he fears no good will 
come of it, and that there is no use in trusting a people 
like the French, who have always been full of abuses, 
dissimulations, and lies, for the last hundred years, 
and who will continue the same career for another 
hundred years. He continues by explaining at 
length that, although these hereditary and natural 
enemies have been so much to blame, yet he has a 
most fervent seal and desire for universal peace, which 
will enable him to carry out the desire of his heart 
and set forth to war against the Infidels, At the 
end of his latter, ho alludes to a subject in which he 
is ever greatly interested, the painting of a “ porte 
d'honneur,” in which he hopes that Marguerite will 
help him with her advice, “ that it may be carried 
out in beautiful form so that to all Eternity it may 
remain for our and your perpetual glory/* 

We see how neither failure nor disappointment 
©an long depress Ms hopeful spirit, nor turn away 
his intercut from Ms ruling passion, the glory and 
fame of his race. It is quite pathetic to remember 
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that Iita greatest success in this ardent pursuit* had 
really dethroned him in a measure from his awn 
high estate* to raise his young grandson tt* a 
splendid and almost uudmim<*d-«f height, Btill ha 
cannot realise the extent to which his own power 
in waning, as we find in another letter written about 
this time. 

11 Autograph letter from Maximilian to Marguerite, 
in which ho sends advice to the young King Charles. 

<f My good daughter, thinking night ami day about 
the affairs of my heirs, I have decided, chiefly for the 
good and honour of my son King Charles, to write to 
my deputies who are with him certain things concern¬ 
ing their good and that of their subjects. Knowing 
that you will be required by my said son to accomplish 
an honourable charge, we desire and we mpure that 
you should itmmiplish it; in so doing you will carry 
on a thing very agreeable and honourable to yourself, 
as you will more clearly understand from our deputies, 
Messieurs AndrAde Burgo and Nycasy, A ml to Uud 
I recommend you. . . . 

“ Written tin March 2 by the hand of your good 
and loyal father, Maxi,** 

No doubt this letter was written with regard to Mu 
strong wi»h that Ida daughter should continue to be 
Regent of the Netherlands, now that Charles had 
attained Mm majority, and would be much away in hw 
kingdom of Spain, When some time later this wait 
ultimately carried out, Marguerite found it more 
difficult to carry on her government under the rule 
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of her nephew Charles and his advisers, than under 
the more genial supervision of her father. 

The Emperor still continued to seek her help in 
various matters, such as the appointment of old 
friends to various offices, or pensions if they were past 
work; showing constant testimony to his kind heart. 
He had also always found his daughter's intervention 
of great use with regard to the King of England, and 
she is now asked to urgently remind Henry VIII that 
he has not yet paid a certain sum of 10,000 gold 
florins, which had been promised some time before. 

In the spring of 1517, another diplomatic agreement 
was made between Maximilian, his son Charles, and 
Franyois I of France, in which there were secret articles 
concerning two new fiefs of the Empire. The Em¬ 
peror was to use his authority to create a kingdom of 
Lombardy for the King of France, and at the same 
time a kingdom of Italy, composed of Venice, Tuscany, 
and other States of Central Italy, to be bestowed upon 
his younger grandson Ferdinand. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether any of the princes concerned really 
expected to succeed in carrying out this preposterous 
arrangement. In any case, it came to nothing, for 
the influence of Maximilian was now a negligible 
power in the affairs of Europe, and it was not until 
five years later, that his grandson Charles, as Em¬ 
peror and King of Spain, had the upper hand in the 
relentless strife between the Houses of Hapsburg 
and Valois. 

Maximilian had failed in Italy, but his diplomacy 
was successful in securing the rule of his descendants 
in the east and west, until their lands extended from 
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the North Sea to the Carpathian Mountains, in almost 
unbroken line. This w.t* effect rd by the marriage of 
Ferdinand to Anne of Hungary, for after the tragic* 
death of her brother lamin at the filial battle of Mo* 
h&ea, in 1526, the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia 
were ultimately scoured by Maximilian'a grandson, 
after a civil war and much diplomacy. 

Meantime we must return to Marguerite, Duchess 
of Savoy, and tier position oft the nomittg of ago of 
the young King Charles. She had ruled tlw Nether¬ 
lands for eight years with full authority amt great 
success, but she now found that the government wa« 
practically taken from her. Willimi tie Croy, laird 
of Chi&vrus, who hud always opjmsed her plans with 
actant deference, wan now the trusted counsellor of 
her nephew ami endeavoured to exclude her entirely 
from his confidence. it was a great blow to find her¬ 
self left out from the Council of State, while she wiwt 
not even consulted about her fat her’a let tow. Bom© 
enemy even dared to suggest that she had mad© 
personal money profit from her position of Regent, 
and this wm an attack which she could not isswibly 
ignore* She bat no time before drawing up a full and 
complete account of her government with details of 
till her receipts and payments, showing what a large 
proportion of the expenses had t wen paid from her 
own private income. A h she nays in her pathetic 
letter to her nephew from Brussels: 

** Morumigneur, m I clearly perceive that by divers 
moans they try to make you atisptciotii* of me, your 
humble aunt, after 1 have no long endured in patience, 
and they wiah to withdaw mu from your good g mm 
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and countenance, which would indeed be a poor 
recompense lor the services which I have rendered 
you aforetime; I am now constrained to excuse 
myself. ...” 

The memorial which she presents is deeply interest¬ 
ing, as Marguerite relates the whole story of her 
government, touching upon the troubles and anxieties 
which she has gladly endured in order that the pos¬ 
sessions and the subjects of her dear nephew might 
suffer no loss. Once again we hoar of the long strife 
with the Duke of Guelders, " who broke all treaties 
and feared neither Clod nor man,” Her own private 
fortune and her rich dowries were all spent in the 
service of her nephew, and she points out how she ' 
never ceased to labour for peace, and never desired 
war, as her accusers falsely said. Then she con¬ 
tinues : 

'* Monseigneur, I have served you well and loyally 
during your minority, not sparing my person or my 
goods. ...” She ends with a very full and minute 
account of the money received at various times from 

the States of Flanders ; a moat curious and valuable 
financial statement, giving a full insight into the 
pecuniary arrangements of the time. It is most 
interesting to find on the back of the original docu¬ 
ment, a note in which Charles himself acknowledges 
that ” Madame is held fully justified ...” with the 
names of his Councillors present, thus making all 
honourable amends as far as possible. 

The Emperor wrote a most dignified and impressive 
letter to his grandson, in which he clearly pointed out 
ail that Marguerite had done on his behalf, her great 
14 
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love and loyalty, ami in tin* str<ingest language* ad¬ 
vising him to rely upon her in all things, for hi* was 
indeed " her heart, her hope, and her heir, 1 * I In then 
speaks of hi*r as one ** who, by true Wood kinship and 
by nature, lows our good and honour and yours— 
we three together, who are united together as one, 
bound in the same desire and nffertiim. » . . ” This 
letter, which takes so high and noble a tone of dignified 
affection and mutual trust, appears to have had the 
desired effect, for when the young Prince Charles made 
a triumphal progress through the Netherlands, the 
Lady Marguerite accompanied him, shared in all 
his honours and was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
the people. Prom one city to another they travelled 
to make those '* entree* joyeuses ** in which the 
burghers vied with each other in the magnificence of 
their welcome. 

In the ** memoirs ** presented by Marguerite to her 
nephew Charles, we are very much struck with the 
wholesale way in which every one received presents. 
Only to mention a few of these is quite a revelation. 

Thus: 

** The Due da Juliars receives a great silver-gilt 
cup weighing sixteen marks, which had been given 
to the Princess by the City «f Antwerp. 

** To the Comptroller of Calais, who came on an 
embassy from the King of England, she gives half 
a dosen cups, two jugs, and two flagons, all of silver, 
weighing together fifty-five marks, 

** To the English ambassadors who had come to 
treat about the marriage between her and the late 
King Henry VII, and who were afterwards sent 
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to take part In the Peace of Oambray, she gives: To 
the Count of Surrey a golden goblet which Madame 
had indaily use, weighing tkroehundred golden crowns. 
Richard Wingfield, a second ambassador, receives 
twenty yards of velvet, twenty yards of satin, and 
twenty yards of damask; to the third ambassador, 
twenty yards of velvet and twenty yards of damask ; 
and to their herald, twenty yards of damask. 

** To Cardinal d’Amboisu, Legate at the Treaty of 
Camhrny (by advice of the Council), a magnificent 
golden cup inlaid with wonderful and priceless gems, 
valued at more than 4,000 golden florins. In fact, 
the Legate thought it too splendid for a subject to 
keep, and felt lie ought to present it to King Louis XII. 

** To the Bishop of Paris a splendid and unique 
* Livre dT I cures/ the cover inlaid with gold, diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies, valued at more than 400 golden 
crowns/* 

And so the enumeration continues, until we feel 
that tlm poor lady had sacrificed most of the treasures 
which she had received as wedding presents, and we 
realise that there was no limit to her generosity and 
devotion to the cause of her beloved nephew. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCERNING THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 

1517 

CommUng the BeforrmtUm in Qmmn#- fnmswn of the Turk*, Latent* 
Cmtneii, l&ll Indulgences and Turkith imtk jh ■Luther md» hit 
ninety, fhv theses to the Chunk of Wittenberg MaeimUmn'* protests 
against abate* ** the thunk Hit eamrst desire far a crusade against 

the Infidel* and hi* tlulmmir plan for their gm guest . iHsmAmimm 

is not skmid % other pmetrs, 

W E have now reached a periml in tin* reign 

of Maximilian which in to m of the highest 
intoreat and importance, hut of which In* himmdf was 
unable to radian the significance, I refer to the 
great religious movement of tin* Reformation, which 
began with a revolt against the dm*trim*# of the 
Roman Church and against its abuses* It is interest* 
ing to notice that at the beginning it wan more a 
matter of religious fading in Germany, than in 
England and other parts of Europe, where it was 
lint guided hy political motives* Thu reason of this 
was perhaps that the ground had been better pre¬ 
pared in Northern Germany, where the humanistic 
movement of this Renaissance laid not been pagan 
and mthetio its in Italy, but had mad© appeal to the 
higher religious emotions. At the same turn, the 
sis 
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Teutonic spirit of independence had before now 
defied Papal condemnation, and thus the Roman 
Church inspired less awe to that hardy northern 
people, during the Middle Ages, than elsewhere in 

Europe. 

We find a striking instance of this in 1455, when 

tiie three Spiritual Electors of Mainz, Trier, and 
Cologne united to complain of the Pope’s violation 
of the Concordat of Vienna, and, “ with other Bishops 
and Princes of the Empire, bound themselves to 
resist the tithe demanded by Pope Oalixtus III, and 
to send his pardoners back across the Alps with 
empty purses.* 1 But the Head of the Roman Church 
was then too strong to be thus defied ; he successfully 
asserted the supremacy of the Holy Bee, and crushed 
his foes by crafty policy. Now, sixty years later, the 
world had changed ; the great cry in the fifteenth 
century was for reformation of the Church by a 
General Council, and when the favourable occasion 
arose, the minds of men were prepared for rebellion. 

We are all familiar with the opening scenes of the 
German Reformation. Leo X wished to raise money 
for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s and other less plausible 
objects, and, in the usual way, he flaunted before the 
Christian world, the necessity for a Crusade against 
tiiii Turks, We know how often this last call to 
arms had been sounded since Constantinople was 
taken, in 1453, by Mohammed II. Between 1514 and 
1517, the victories of Sulim I in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Persia, had made Turkish power and ambition a 
standing menace to all Europe, while the insolent 
success of the Corsair raids on the coasts of the 
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Mediterranean, had roused the passionate indignation 
of Spain anti Italy. Leo X called upon all the 

sovereigns of Christendom to by aside their personal 
feuds and jealousies, and to eumhine under the 
Standard of the Cross against the hereditary foe of 
their Holy Faith, 

In March 1517, the Laternn Council wan summoned 
to meet and consider how heat the great endeavour 
could be carried out. It mm decided to impose two 
taxes upon all the faithful sons «f the Church. Om 
wan to be mist'd by means of indulgences and the 
money was to go towards restoring the sac ml edifice 
of St, Peter’s, where the very shrine which contained 
Ida holy relics was exjtomi to ruin anti decay. The 
other tax was the famous Turkish tenth, which was 
to be supplemented by another set of indulgences. 
There appears to have been much diacussion in the 
Sacred Council, for many of the Bishops there present 
had serious doubts as to whether the money would 
be spent on the objects for which it was voted. There 
was a suspicion that large sums of money had already 
been borrowed both from the King of France and 
the great bankers, the Fuggers* to be repaid from 
the funds raisesl by the Turkish tenth and the in¬ 
dulgences,* However, the mandates were issued 
both for the payment of the Turkish tenth on all 
the property of ecclesiastics throughout the world— 
which of ermrsu would be ultimately paid by the 
people—and also for the traffic in indulgences to an 
extent hitherto unheard of. Protests against this 
way of raising money had been long made by pious 
1 This vu prowl ktor by written dbrnoMnlu. 
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churchmen throughout the world, who pointed out 
the injury it entailed on true religion and morality. 

It was therefore no entirely new thing when a 
certain Auguatinian monk of Wittenberg, who had 
the care of a church in the city and was a professor 
in the University, also made his protest. In the 
month of October, 1517, this Martin Luther, as a 
professor of theology, felt himself bound openly to 
proclaim his feeling on the subject from the pulpit, 
and the response of sympathy from his audience was 
immediate. He forwarded an urgent appeal to the 
Pope that these abuses might be suppressed, and 
from that moment was looked upon as the champion 
of the German people against this open scandal So 
far, neither Luther nor his followers intended any 
attack upon the doctrine of the Church, or had any 
definite thought of schism from the orthodox Faith, 
although his nailing the ninety-five theses to the door 
of the great church of Wittenberg on October 31,1517, 
has been looked upon as the first open declaration of 
the German Reformation. 

Born in 1483, Luther had been received into the 
University of Erfurt in 1501; after he became an 
Austin Friar and was ordained, he came under the 
notice of that broad-minded Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise, who remained his faithful friend 
until death. The future great Reformer paid his 
famous visit to Borne in 1510, at the impressionable 
age of twenty-seven, full of reverence and enthusiasm, 
and knelt before its shrines with all the devotion of 
a pilgrim. But we know the terrible reaction which 
followed when he discovered his ideal city of saints 
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and martyrs to be another Babylon of all iniquity! 
ia those darkest days under Pope Julius II. It was 
in a very different spirit from his eager arrival, full 
of fervour and piety, that he turned away from the 
Eternal City, and in after days he. would exclaim: 
11 1 would not have missed my visit to Rome for a 
thousand florins, as 1 should always have feared that 
1 had done the Pope an injustice.'* 

At the same time that Luther affixed his protest 
to the Church of Wittenberg, hr also sent a copy to 
hia ecclesiastical superior, Albert of Brandenburg, 
Archbishop of Main* and Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
a serious and thoughtful man, whose personal wishes 
would certainly have led him to compromise, although 
it was chiefly on account of his debt to the Pope, for 
the enormous expenses of his ** pallium/* that the 
sale of indulgences was introduced into Germany, 
This sale hud been entrusted to the Dominicans, at 
the head of whom was a certain TeUel* who entered 
into a public disputation with Martin Luther oon- 
owning Ids theses, which in fact contained nothing 
that had not already been maintained by many 
Roman Catholics, although he denied the Pope’s claim 
to infallibility. 

While the whole of Germany was roused and 
startled by these theological discussions-for through 
the printing prims th*^ famous theses had spread far 
and wide—Maximilian himself played no part in the 
reigious movement, winch he seems to have felt was 
beyond his sphere. Yet the subject was congenial 
to one who took the keenest interest in all intellectual 
matters, and he had always been accustomed to 
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discuss theological problems with the most broad¬ 
minded freedom. Thus he was wont to consider the 
temporal dominion of the Pope as an open question, 
and he often argued that the long fast of Lent should 
be divided or otherwise alleviated, as too close 
observance to rules of abstinence did not suit the 
inclement climate of Germany. He had already 
urged the authorities of the Roman Church to reform 
the Calendar, suggesting very much the same im¬ 
provement as was afterwards carried out by Gregory 
XIit. The Emperor Maximilian had also long con¬ 
sidered the necessity of reformation in the German 
Church, and a more far-reaching and violent reform 
of the whole Catholic Church, root and branch. He 
had serious thoughts of joining Louis XII in the re¬ 
bellion which ho attempted to start against Julius II. 

Earnest churchmen had done such things before; 
in the Council of Constance, the largest gathering 
ever held for ecclesiastical purposes, one Pope had 
been deposed and another elected. At the time when 
Julius II was supposed to be dying, wo can sec the 
real reformer’s impulse in Maximilian’s apparently 
wild suggestion that he should like to combine the 
Empire and the Papacy in his own person. This 
appears strongly in his letter to Marguerite of June 
1610: 

** That cursed priest, the Pope, will not on any 
account suffer us to go in arms to Rome for our 
Imperial Crown, in company with the French, as he 
fears to \m called before a Council by both of us, for 
the great sins and abuses which he and his predecessors 
have committed and daily commit, and also some 
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Cardinal** who fear reformation which they sorely 
need / 1 

The Emperor was so much in earnest about reform, 
that he once in 1510 asked a friend of his, Jacob 
Wimpheling, an orthodox theologian and zealous 
preacher in the Cathedral of Spires, to make out a 
list of abuses which needed amendment. We might 
call the pious mnn’a reply quite as strong an indict¬ 
ment of corruption in the Homan Church tm even & 
Luther could produce. Thane are some of the abuse# 
mentioned: 

'* That the Popes violate the agreements of their 
predecessors by dispensations, revocations, and sus¬ 
pensions. 

41 That the elections of German prelates and the 
Heads of Cathedral Chapters are interfered with. 
Also that high offices in the German Church are 
granted to members of the Homan court before the 

incumbents are dead. 

4t The ac&ndal of 1 Annates/ a most heavy and 
unjust tax on each new incumbent of high office* 
The granting of pastorates to unworthy men. 

11 The Indulgence trade carried on to obtain 
money. The Turkish Tenths raised for war against 
the Turks while ... no expedition ever sails against 
them/ 1 

The statement of Wimpheling ends with something 
hke a prophecy: 

** If such things continue with the drain of German 
gold to Home, there is serious cause to fear that the 
common people, unable to bear this addition to their 
former grievous burdens, may follow the example of 
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the Bohemians in the last century-rise in arms and 
separate from Rome.** 

But with ail his boldness, the good man was very 
discreet and did not advocate any strenuous action. 
He pointed out to the Emperor that the fear of the 
Pope’s displeasure might prevent the three Electors, 
who were also princes of the Church, from supporting 
him. If his anger were aroused, Julius II was capable 
of placing all Germany under an interdict, which 
would be unbearable for the people. Who could say 
whether the Pope might not even depose Maximilian 
from the imperial throne and set up another in his 
place, as Popes lmd done with Emperors before 1 

With such prudent advice to guide him, in the end 
the Emperor did nothing. The political situation 
changed ; he became once more the Pope’s ally, and 
for the time reform was forgotten. In the spring of 
1518, when the Diet of the Empire opened at Augs¬ 
burg, Maximilian ami the. Papal Legate were quite 
prepared to work in harmony together. There was 
High Mass in the Cathedral, where the Archbishop of 
Mains; received a Cardinal’s hat, and, with splendid 
ceremonial, the Emperor was presented with a conse¬ 
crated sword, while he was exhorted in the name of 
the Vicar of Christ to conquer Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, and bring the whole earth under the 
sway of the Empire and the Church. 

In order to carry out this magnificent scheme, it 
was impressed upon the Diet, both by the Emperor 
and the legate, that money must be found for the 
support of the crusaders. Every fifty householders 
were to supply, and provide arms for, one soldier, and 
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a tax of a tenth wits to be paid by all the clergy of 
Germany, anti a tax of a twentieth by the laity. 
But the Reichstag wan by no means prepared to 
tamely submit to these demands. They carried on 
their constant habit, since the middle of the fifteenth 
century, ami refused to pass any vote of supplies to 
Maximilian without first obtaining redress for their 
grievances. They also openly declared that in the 
existing state of popular discontent against the abuses 
of the Roman Church* any attempt to raise the 
u tenths ” and other charges would not be endured 
by the 11 common man/' 

Still more outspoken was a certain anonymous 
pamphlet published at the time the Diet was sitting 
at Augsburg, and front this we ran judge of the feel¬ 
ings of the German people on the eve of the great 
Reformation. 

** If the fees sent to Rome for the induction of 
Bishops could be saved, we should have money 
enough for this Turkish war.” “ But do you wish 
to fight the Turk 1 You will find our real foe in 
Italy, not in Asia. Every Christian Prince can 
protect himself against the real Turk, hut the whole 
Christian world has no defence against the other. 
Only with gold can you satisfy this hound of Hell; 
you need no weapon. 

** In hk own lands, the Pope is richer than any 
other sovereign in Europe, and still we have to send 
mules laden with gold to Rome, changing gold for 
leaden seals [of Papal Bulls], and raking gallows to 
hang Christ. 0 

Then the writer is m overcome with fierce wrath 
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that he boldly accuses the Clerical Colleges of such 
unspeakable wickedness as cannot be quoted. One 
of the Bishops, in the name of his clergy, joined in 
this denunciation with a very full, long indictment of 
abuses, ending thus: 

** The offices are filled with false shepherds, who 
seek to skin the sheep instead of feeding them., , . 
Now, 0 Emperor and Reichstag, pray that the Pop©, 
out of fatherly love and the watchfulness of a shep¬ 
herd, may put an end to these abuses, which would 
fill a whole volume/’ 

We must remember that such complaints as these 

were not written by heretics, but by earnest and 
orthodox men who hated schism and fought against 
it all their lives. We see clearly how it was that 
Germany of the sixteenth century was ripe for the 
Reformat ion. Indeed there was no country of 
Christendom which hud suffered so deeply from the 
abuses of the Roman Curia, as the lands which lie 
between tin* Rhine and the Kibe, The unashamed 
hunting for benefices, the corrupt patronage, the 
multitude of papal officials, of chaplaincies, of greedy 
accumulation of Church offices in the hands of one 
man, who may have troubled about none of them; 
the eonmjttent cruel drain of money from the people, 
under the name of religion and the service of God, 
to the utter destruction of all true piety. 

In the midst of nil this corruption around him, 
we can truly say that Maximilian was a deeply relig¬ 
ious man, full of seal and piety in his devotions, and 
honestly anxious to promote the good of his people 
in every way. But strange to say, he never met 
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Luther, and gave na hmi to Itk protest against 
Indulgences, Hi* was a dreamer who never outgrew 
the* eager visions of his youth, and his mind never 
failed to seek in imaginary hopes and schemes the 

delight which the real world had never given him. 
When Pope Leo, in 1517, wrote his specious appeal 
to all the Princes of Europe to join in another Crusade, 
perhaps Maximilian was the only one to take the 

matter in earnest. He sent an enthusiastic answer, 
and expressed his readiness to set forth at once upon 
that visionary expedition which was destined never 

to net nail. 

The Emperor was so full of the subject that he 
applied himself to working out a military plan which 
would achieve the conquest of the Infidels in the 
course of three years, and he was so well satisfied 
with lik design that he sent a copy of it to each 
of the sovereigns of Christendom, He proposed to 
begin with the conquest of Northern Africa, an 
expedition which ho would heat! himself, and which 
would bn mainly composed of German troojia, for he 
never believed that any other body of men could be 
equal to those splendid Landsknecht** which he hint- 
•elf had formed and trained. Meanwhile Francois I 
of France and Henry ¥111 of England were to re¬ 
main at home, keeping watch and ward to maintain 
the peace of Europe and put down rebellion. Con- 
•tantinople wan to bn assaulted ami taken by force 
of arms in the third year. 

But Maximilian never went forth on that distant 
crusade, for a farther journey awaited him, even 
beyond the unknown confines of that work! which 
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ha had hoped to conquer, Hia splendid health and 
strength began to fail in the year 1517, when ha had 
scarcely reached the confutes of old age* for ho was 
only fifty-eight. During the last few yearn at his life, 
his heart was set on the accomplishment of two great 
objects. One, as we have neon, was the realisation 
of his lifelong hope of arming all Europe against the 
Turk, that common foe of Christendom. The other, 
which we shall next have to consider, was his pas¬ 
sionate desire that his grandson Charles should b© 
his successor in the imperial dignity. 





CHAPTER XIX 


RIVALRY Of CIIARL18 V, HENRY VIII, AND 
FttAHpOIR I 

1517—1518 

Th* mmim§ uf Chart**, «/f«r hi* w it* trmvl* t*t tffmm 

mm** Cardinal Ximtnt* «** hi* mrmtf in 1817 Hi* rwcrptm* 
hf $ks profit* m*d his ttiflteaUi**' Cttrrmpimtt* mth Mmpierit* m 
B*$rni uf rtf Nrihvrta nd* - ftironff dtmr* **/ Mmimdmm that Chert** 
mkmM mre*«*t him in th* Mmpir#- thtoiry «/ th* fmm g Mtrvi^m, 
tivwy Yin, l, «nd i'hatU* V, 

I T wuh Hut until the autumn of 1517, after a 
permanent |k'#m had bmi concluded with 
France, that Churle* tif Aiwtrin at length t*i*t forth 
from the Nether kink and arrived in Spain to take 
pentonal po&MMtaicm of bin kingdom. Ho had no t»u»y 
tank before him, and wo cannot worn lor that thii 
young prince of seventeen dkl not show the talent 
for atateernft which diKtingukhed him in Inter yetum. 
Gharltm had previously tient over m hm deputy 
Adrian Dean of Louvain, his former tutor, a. very 
worthy man, but who allowed no more clever nr** nor 
capacity than he did Later nu Fop. He would have 
hmn utterly hidpiewt without the strong aid of 
Cardinal Ximenea, who had been left Eugeni by 
Ferdinand of Aragon. 

Soon after km binding in Spin on September 19, 

IS4 
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1517, Charhs made the great mistake of dismissing 
the Cardinal before he had even met him, urged to 
this by the jealous influence of his Flemish advisers. 
This wise and fearless ruler had shown the utmost 
patriotism and zeal in his difficult task; he had 
laboured to make peace between the Flemish 
emissaries of Charles and the proud Castilians, he 
had kept the rebellious nobles at bay, he had revoked 
former unwise grants of Crown lands, and he had 
shown courage and diplomacy in his defence of the 
borders, continuing the contest against Barbarossa 
in Africa, and against the French in Navarre. Xi- 
inenes died in less than two months after his abrupt 
dismissal, and there were not wanting those who said 
that his end was hastened by the contempt and in¬ 
gratitude, with which he had been treated by the 
young King who owed so much to him. 

Charles was left to face many troubles, rebellion, 
weary strife, and civil war in the near future, but the 
Bpaniards were at first prepared to bow down before 
the rising sun. lie was crowned with much outward 
pomp at Valladolid on February 7, 1518, in the 
presence of the Cortes of Castile, who in an unpre¬ 
cedented fit of generosity, bestowed upon him the sum 
of 000,000 ducats, to be spread over three years for 
purposes of Btate and government. But a great 
part of this money was promptly seized by the 
Flemings, who sent most of it out of the country, and 
also took possession of all the great offices which had 
been held by Ximenes. Chivvies became Prime 
Minister, Jean le Sauvage was made Chancellor, 
William de Croy, a nephew of the older Chi^vres, 
U 







was promoted to be Archbishop of Toledo, ami 
Adrian reeeiviHl the Cardinal's hot and the otpreme 
post, of honour in his former pupil's «\ rntrh nrr. 

The young King appears t«* have hern much grati¬ 
fied by the stately processions and triumphal entries 
in which he took part, for he writ*** tlu* time in 
high good temper to his aunt Margin rite, and she 
thus sends on the pleasing » <« t * * l* f father the 
Emperor: 

“ Monseignenr, l received yesterday a letter from 
the King, mv lord and nephew, vide* i * v« ry well and 
governs with surh happy -**u<»* ■ ■> t bat i* i to bn* 
great honour ami profit, lb’ is, I understand, think¬ 
ing of sending his brother Ferdinand from over 
yonder, uhmit the month ef April, whieh Will give 
me great sat is fact ion. And with this news, my deeply 
respeeted lord and hither, I pray that to give you n 
long life and a happy one," 

From Valladolid, fharlen ir.a. ||.-d on*. . S.»i ago.*-,.,, 
when* the fortes *.} Aragon wrjr loo t mdiandly, 
and expressed the imiienati. o felt ,dl *o« r Spam nt 
the honours whteit had been be,-.pci ojtos. she King's 
Flemish advisers. The* •* ntembd that Juana w ti 
their Queen, ami that this h-jeign K v <4 *ie*rut. ,<n 
had no right to tlie cr» wu during th* life . i hi* 
mother. It was univ aft> t' inuntin- *4 • a-ioest and 
diseuMsion, in which ('hath - had to giant <dl th«* 
demands of Ids subject.-., that they at h ngth allowed 
him to he received a- joint n-iyn witb Juana, and 

they reluctantly granted .tXl.OW due a to, whieh they 
took earn to appropriate to the payment of <down 
debts. This left (‘buries prm taally as j*o«<r os ever, 


juuy anu ikunt, me 
... and knowing by 
uul solicitude which 
for the management 
tr Low Countries, as 
nority and youth as 
eon absent from our 
rod her person or her 
ly our Aunt, moved 
i that she may be so 
.uthorised, and have 
ntinue the care of our 
tsrto..." 

is fully confirmed by 
il of the States, thus 
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that she has charge of the Seal of our finances, and 
that she alone will provide and dispose of the offices 
of our country over here. . . .” 

No one was more delighted with this event than 
the Emperor, who wrote to Marguerite to express his 
great satisfaction: 

“ Very dear and most beloved daughter,—We have 
received your letters of the 25th of October, and by 
them we understand the honour and authority that 
our good son the Catholic King has recently made 
and bestowed on you, of which we are very joyful 
and have good hope that you will so acquit yourself 
to the good care, the guiding, and the conduct of his 
affairs, that he will have cause not only to be content, 
but will also increase your authority more and more, 
as your good nephew. In which he could do nothing 
more pleasing to us. So God knows, and may He, 
my very dear and much-loved daughter, have you in 
His keeping. 

“ Written in our town of Weis, December 12,1518. 

“ Your good father, Maxi.” 

Marguerite makes an allusion in her letter to the 
coming of Ferdinand, the younger brother of Charles 
and now a boy of fourteen. In sending him over to 
Flanders, Charles broke one of his engagements with 
the Cortes of Castile, who had made him promise to 
keep his brother in Spain until the succession was 
assured. This and other matters, especially the 
friction between the Flemings in power, and the 
nobles of Spain, did not tend to make his reception 
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in Catalonia more friendly; he was detained at 
Barcelona for months ami hud to undergo many 
affronts before he could obtain a very small and in¬ 
sufficient grant of money. 

Meantime each province was jealous of the other, 
ant! above all, of the continued influence of foreigners, 
while there was constant alarm lest, the young King 
should retire to Flanders, and leave Spain to be 
governe* 1 entirely by hated underlings. This anxiety 
was well justified, for important events were taking 
place in Germany, which would soon need his pre¬ 
sence. With this short outline of the young King’s 
first attempt at government in Bpain, we must turn 
away from his further disastrous adventures, as we 
are only concerned with the history of Charles during 
the brief remaining life of his grandfather Maximilian. 

Maximilian knew that his days were numbered, for 
he had always taken pride in his medical knowledge, 
and he appears to have realised from various signs 
that his marvellous constitution was breaking down. 
He had been in failing health since the beginning of 
1518. I warned doctors were sent to him from Vienna, 
hut he hat! no confidence in them. As he tells us in 
his" Weisskiinig," when he learnt the art of medicine 
in hi» youth, his teacher told the Emperor Frederick 
that he had learnt all that was known on the subject. 
In the famous “ Tcuerdank " which he wrote ho re¬ 
cords that twice lie saved his life by refusing to follow 
the mistaken advice of his physicians. 

When Maximilian left the Reichstag of Augsburg 
in the lust week of September—two days before the 
arrival there of Luther—he bade farewell to his be- 
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instinct warned him rtf hi* approaching md. " Und 
blessing r**Mt with thee, dear Augsburg, and with 11 
honest eitixen* uf tMany u happy time huv 
we enjoyed within thv wall* ; now we 4 udl never «e 
thee more! *' 

But although hi* marvellous phvsieut strength wit 
ftilling, which hmi enabled him to hunt and fight i 
tournament*, and dance from flic dawn uf unit da 
to the dawn uf another, v**f hit* mind was ns den 
and strong ns ever it had been during the fifty-uin 
years «f his adventurous life. Hr* one jmssiunat 
desire was still fur flu* greatm-.s# uf hi* lfoii*w, and a 
hi* energies were deVoted tu obtaining tlo* *m»Te**io 
of hi* grandson t'haih* t to the Empire, In spite « 
Inn former vague suggest tun* that other* migh 
poiwibty fill the post, fur a lung time h<* had deride 
that nothing must interfere with thi* crowning hotmu 
for one of whom it might already he saltl that th 
aim never set on hi* vast jtt»**cjt*it*ii*, The know 
ledge that he himself had not long to live, acted a* 
apur to hi* family ambition, and he set himself to th 
difficult t«*k in desperate earnest. 

From hi* keen knowledge of those with whom li 
had to deal, he was well aware that t here was only on 
convincing argument to he us**d with the Electors 
anti that was the power of gold. One *d th** mui 
important of these Elector* win* Frederick the Wit* 
Duka of BaXony, an old friend nn*l emiiundlur t 
Maximilian, who, however, refuse,| f*» |iroiui*e hi 
vote for Charles, for he contended that a* King t 
Naples he was utiable to attain the imperial digniti 
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view ho was joined by another Elector, Richard von 
Greiffenbut, Archbishop of TrAves, always a supporter 
of France against the national interests of Germany. 

However, the day before the Emperor left Treves 
he had persuaded four of the Electors to give their 
consent tu the election of his grandson. Two of 
these were tin* Archbishop Electors, Albert of Branden¬ 
burg, Archbishop of Main*, also of Magdeburg and 
Bishop of Halberstudt, a patriotic German and a 
very powerful prince; the next, was the Archbishop 
of Cologne, Hermann of Wied, who was indebted to 
the Emperor for his high position. The other 
Electors were the Count Palatine, Lewis V, Joachim 
of Brandenburg, believed to be bribed by Francis I; 
while the last of the great Seven Elec,tors was the 
Kim* of Bohemia, who was never summoned excepting 
to help in the election of an Emperor. 

It is tptitc true that the Golden Bull dearly forbade 
bribery in every form, but the reigning Emperor was 
in a position to grant dispensations for even bribery, 
so that he was in a bettor position than the young 
King of France, who lmd dared to come forward as a 
candidate, *' to the great indignation of all right- 
minded Germans at his effrontery.” 1 The great 
difficulty with Maximilian was that he had no money 
for the needful bribery, and that he found it almost 
impossible to raise any. All his life he had been 
hampered in every undertaking by poverty, almost 
inconceivable for his splendid nominal dignity. But 
as Emperor, he received absolutely nothing and had 
* hr. ittubtm, ** t«Mturw on European Htatory," p. 48. 
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Brabant, etc., Palatine of Hainault, of Holland, of 
Zeeland, etc. etc. 

Maximilian did not live to see tbe fruition of all 
his hopes, but he died in the comfortable assurance 
that all would be well with his grandson’s election as 
King of the Romans, which was actually carried out 
on June 17,1519, at the great assembly of Frankfort. 
His prudent diplomacy in the marriage arranged for 
his second grandson Ferdinand, was to result in his 
possession of Hungary and Bohemia, with ultimate 
succession to the Empire. It is curious to remember 
how, in his most extravagant and wildest dreams, 
Frederick III, the father of Maximilian,' unwittingly 
became somewhat of a true prophet in his device for 
the flag of the House of Hapsburg. “ A.E.I.O.U. 
Alles erdreich ist Oesterreich unterthan. Austria 
est imperare orbi universo.” 

The Emperor Frederick himself was at the time 
a homeless wanderer throughout his own dominions, 
and the proud motto had no meaning for him. But 
so strong was the pride of race both in him and his 
son, and, we must add, so skilful were they both 
in their marriage diplomacy, that it was not far from 
coming true in the case of his great-grandson Charles 
V. There were dangerous breakers ahead for the 
ship of State at this time when we take leave of 
Charles, for the times had changed since the accession 
of Henry VIII of England, when he was the only 
young King in Europe, to contest with such veteran 
intriguers as Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XII of France, 
and the Emperor Maximilian. A few years had 
placed the governing power of the most important 
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CHAPTEB XX 

DIET OF AUGSBURG, 1518— DEATH OF MAXIMILIAN 

1518—1519 

Diet of Augsburg, 1518— Maximilian’s love of Augsburg, and its pleasant 
life—He was a general favourite—Defused admission to Innsbruck, 
he went on to Welg in Upper Austria—He calmly faced death and 
passed away on January 15, 1519 —Letter of condolence to Mar - 
guerite from Anne of Hungary and Marie of Austria—Poetical 
lament of Marguerite for the death of her father Maximilian 

I N failing health, and with the desire of his heart 
still unsatisfied either by his grandson’s election, 
or the starting of a Crusade, the Emperor Maximihan, 
with his usual gallant courage, showed a smiling face 
to the world. It is highly characteristic of him 
that during that last summer when the Diet of the 
Empire sat at Augsburg (1518), and refused to carry 
> out any of his wishes, it was Maximilian who showed 

himself the life and spirit of the great entertainments, 
the banquets, and dances, hospitably given in honour 
! of the Electors, the Deputies, the Ambassadors, and 

; other guests. 

i Augsburg had always been a pleasant, friendly city 

to him; he had many friends there amongst the 
i burghers, and their wives and daughters were most 

loyal and devoted to their beloved Emperor. His 
courteous, genial manner always made him a favourite 
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and to borrow when necessary, chiefly on the security 
of bis jewels. But bis courtiers were notoriously 
corrupt, greedy, and extravagant. As a contemporary 
said of him: 

“ His counsellors are rich and be is poor. He who 
desires anything of the Emperor takes a present to 
bis Council and gets what be wants. And when 
the other party comes, the Council still takes bis 
money and gives him letters contrary to those issued 
previously. All these things are against the Em¬ 
peror.” 

He was robbed by those around him, and money 
voted for his use rarely found its way to him. He 
was also generous to a fault, and when his purse was 
full for the moment, he was ready to share it with 
those who appealed to his sympathy. In fact he could 
never cut his coat according to his cloth, and long 
before the end of his life, he was hopelessly in debt. 
But notwithstanding this, his anger was so roused 
against the people of Innsbruck that it brought on 
an attack of illness, and he could only continue his 
journey in a litter or by boat for many weary days, 
until he reached his favourite hunting-castle of Weis, 
in Upper Austria. When he arrived there, late in 
November, he was much worse for the journey, and 
it was soon evident that his end was near. 

He had doctors from Vienna, but they could do 
nothing for him. Before the end of the year he 
made his will, a most curious document, with minute 
regard to all dependent upon him, also concerning 
his burial, and above all with respect to the wonderful 
tomb which he had been preparing for years, and 



which had been a eomdam sniirn' ot interest to 
him. The limit) idea it w. . hit *>u >», .uni all the 
sketches altti caduii'H fur detail had to he 

hruutdd to him for hm ;'j<ju<aal. llm d**nj*n which 
he ultimately de* id«d ujmn was a life n/<d t'emo* of 
himself in a kneeling attitude on a mu -«ne bronze 
aaicujdmgu having atoimd it twenty four picture* 
in relief, showing forth In-* muddy d* *»1 . But the 
mod rnrioim featute of tin* w»md* rfid tomb, warn the 
desire td it h future inmate to he >mi>mnd*d m death 
by nil the heroes td hi< f uuilv, in full *i/.<d d,due-., 
who could he crowded in, m well im u holv company 
of about n hundred Halide {on a nm dh r i r »l* ), whom 
he Vent tiled to ehuin .y< hi a kmdred. tlnongd the 
heroes, Jiilm - tn* mr and t'h irlem.sgne hud i place 
in the lla{e,httre an* entry l*v the eon,plan on*- of hm 
learned geneulotod'., hut we no only >uj*ji<<-e tin*! 
Theodora* and King AH hut w«-te * h>* eu *e. ,tnoe.»tt*ii 
hy Maximilian him<eif. *!h»^ immm.a* *?■ sen w.m 
never fully « irned out, bn want of me,*nand 
remain* mdimdied to tin* ju» i< id day a minimi »f 
moat of the visionary a lifim-. of oai Kmprfor, A 
fuller nerount of the great w»ak will b»* given later, 
when tin* art vi tv side td thm ivipn c* under eon • 
aideration. 

With lain usual courage and *t rung religious feelings, 

Maximilian calmly faced the a{i|ir»ach of tleuth. 
If lit eager interest m literature anti art, especially in 
relation to the Iloiwe uf llapsdtnrg, survived to the 
kit; at* well an hi* warm sympathy with every 
member of hi# family. We have already seen the 
letter, almoat the last which he wrote, dated only a 
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month before his death, in which he sends his warm 
congratulations to his daughter Marguerite on her 
reinstatement by Charles as Regent of the Nether¬ 
lands. With splendid unselfishness, the dying man 
puts aside all thought or mention of his own condition, 
to rejoice in the well-deserved recognition of his 
daughter's valuable services. He had recently asked 
her for a portrait of his grandson Ferdinand, who 
had now arrived in the Netherlands, and was almost 
a stranger to his family. The boy's likeness had 
reached him safely and given him much pleasure. 

Maximilian had also had the satisfaction of carry¬ 
ing out lately, in 1518, a marriage for his eldest grand¬ 
daughter Eleonora with Emanuel, King of Portugal. 
The marriage arranged for Ferdinand with Anne, the 
daughter of Wladislav II, King of Hungary, gave 
him great content, and it was ensured by the Princess 
Anne being already in his guardianship at Innsbriick. 
Her brother Louis, the heir of the kingdom of Hun¬ 
gary, was betrothed to Maximilian's daughter Marie, 
so that the coveted throne of Hungary was doubly 
secured to his descendants. 

Cages of singing birds, and a favourite hound by 
his bedside, recalled those happy days of his past 
fife, in the woods and hunting-grounds of his beloved 
Tyrol. He had always been an enthusiastic lover 
of music, and the attendance of some of his Court 
musicians had power to soothe his hours of weariness, 
in this unaccustomed confinement. When restless 
with mortal illness, the Emperor asked his devoted 
and learned friend the Doctor Mennel, if there was 
anything new and pleasant which he could read aloud 
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to while away the long, sleepless hours of the night ? 
Knowing his master’s ruling passion for the fame 
and greatness of his House, the faithful Menne] 
brought the chronicles of Maximilian’s ancestors and 
legends of the saints of his race, to which the dying 
man listened with calm content. As the shadows 
began to close around him, his spirit was filled with 
visions of that stately company he was so soon to 
join, and in whose roll-call of honour it was his last 
ambition to join. 

When the end was close at hand, he confessed, and 
received the rites of the Church with a tranquil mind, 
perfectly satisfied with his own good intentions, fox 
he and his conscience had always been the best of 
friends. His kindness and courtesy never failed 
him; when the penitential psalms were sung by his 
death-bed, he made a sign with his hand for the clergy 
to be seated. He passed away before the dawn, with 
a smile upon his face, and his last wish was that his 
heart might be buried in the city of Bruges, with the 
beloved wife of his youth, Marie of Burgundy. 

At his death on January 12, 1519, Maximilian was 
not yet quite sixty years of age, but he was the oldest 
monarch in Europe. A genial, kindhearted, and 
generous spirit, he had many friends, and scarcely one 
personal enemy. Perhaps no one felt his loss more 
bitterly than his daughter Marguerite, who had always 
been so loyal and loving to him, and who did more 
to keep him in touch with reality than anybody else. 
With rare common sense, tempered by a fight touch 
of sympathy, she soothed his wounded pride while 
she pointed out how impossible it was for her to 






obtain the pecuniary help which he required from the 
States, and she could even humour his vagrant fancy, 
in discussing the visionary scheme of his combining 
the position of Pope with that of Emperor. Her deep 
affection gave her such a real understanding of his 
character, that she could always influence him in 
matters of importance, and thus saved him from 
many serious mistakes. Throughout the long corres¬ 
pondence between father and daughter, 1 we see how 
close and intimate is their sympathy, and their 
mutual interest in the younger generation; above all 
in service and devotion to the interests of the young 
King Charles—which it is now left to Marguerite to 
carry on alone. 

Amongst the letters of condolence which she re¬ 
ceived, there is one in Latin from Anne of Hungary, 
the betrothed bride of Ferdinand, written jointly 
with his sister Marie, aged fourteen, the promised 
wife of Louis of Hungary. It is written in Latin, 
and its expressions of dutiful aflection are most 
charming and appropriate. 

“ Most Illustrious Princess and Lady, and our well- 
beloved mother; we greet you with our filial love 
and pray for the continual increase of all felicity for 
you. In what grief and in what straits are we both 
bound, in this our tender age, owing to the sad and 
bitter misfortune of the death of our late lord, Maxi¬ 
milian Augustus, our lord and noble father, we are 
unable to set forth through the hindrance of our tears 

1 Hundreds of original letters of Marguerite are preserved in the 
Arohives of Lille. 
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and our griff of mint!, whirh passes nil belief. I 
that which wan the will of immortal foul should i 
we think displease u* miserable mortals, rut her hIioi 
we place nil our hope in tin* Isird, whose sueroam 
Majesty wo dutifully weary wit It continual pray 
for the safety of our fathers soul, sind also that 
will bring quickly to us in wifety our illusirh 
bridegroom and brother, the most renowned Ki 
Ferdinand, from whose aweet conversation in t 
our grout and immeasurable griff, wo hope that 
may win antne alleviation. 

" All those things w«* have thought it our duty 
point out to your Highness, who is our must. *w> 
Lady, beseeching her with all our souls that, i 
will vouchsafe to help and aid our prayers that » 
lord and bridegroom may he informed, and it 
hasten to turn to m* his footsteps to our joy ; 
whom and to your Highness we again and agi 
commend ourselves, and pray that the (treat Archil- 
of the universe may preserve your Highness iu 
blessings for ever, 

*’ (liven at Imisbriiek, on the 22nd day of Jnmia 
151U [style of Home), (liven by the dnoghit 
Anna the Queen by her own bund, Marin the (Jui 
by her own hand.*' 

Wo are tempted t«» wonder if some learned tutor 
secretary had any hand in this stately hut in hi 
of condolence from two sue Is very young girls t I 
there was a touch of nature in their desire for t 
speedy coining of Ferdinand, ** the brothei 
bridegroom," who was then with Marguerite 



xmM jnuguxiess was oy way oi Deing a 
pleasing writer herself, and amongst her poems there 
is a touching lament in verse for her father’s death. 
The following is a simple, almost literal translation. 


THE COMPLAINT OP THE ONLY DAUGHTER OP 
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f ******r# »# nui ||$# raw! i«f «ll my lit* 

I |»t»f Tii## fftiiti ili« t*»ttom «f mf himft. 

My fl«*l «nl my llmlmmnr# th#i tl*« *m**I 
Clf him »t»« wmi im|i»fi*l h«*» lmk*m 
M mf tin*! a §»tnc« mmt Thy tlii«it* * 

Ami thui lihi Mi tmm n#i«t m*y $?**«* 4«nt 
Muf im n«t hy might m*4» Um 4 

flat oltpf 4**th ill high «**<*y tif«* 

Ami hi# gpmi §#t In# rhiMi*# 4mm 

In this touching httncnt, we see th« who!*’ hm 
Marguerite *, her tender l«vo fur her father, 
jiride in his grout deeds mid high jKinitton, undiu 
by imy memories nf weakness mid failure, 
above ill!, wo ini' how elostdy she was akin to tui 
her ardent prayer for tin* continued great ne«* u 
House of Hapsburg, wliirh wan niiiectt »« dear t< 
an tlif> salvation of her loved one** *oul. Margti 
shown the same eager desire fur remembrance 
monumental glory m Maxtmdhtn, »«• no on* «n 
forgal who has scffi the bmnttful Church of 
with the stately tomb of the Kegotit of the N» 
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lands; her own chosen resting-place, with her beloved 
kinsfolk of the House of Savoy. Of this one of our 
own poets has written : 


So rest, for aver rest, 0 princely pair, 

In your high church, ’mid the still mountain air 
Where horn and hound and vassals never coma. 
Only the biassed saints are smiling dumb, 

From toe rich painted windows of the nave. 

On able and transept and your marble grave 
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mHK <iits4y ♦•! I! nxumlmn'ft «“h;ir i *d«*r r* ful 
••» |«tef«*'»t 4it*i fji#tr$i»t*tion, |of if tn;i-« thnt «fl 

ting charm whirli in* length *4 tun*’ r>»t» ilim «»r *!r.*t 
Hi* tnmtttuttuitng figure riw* vi% i -*tlly tt« u 

it* memorable j*«f**..i!:4hty , r»4s;#i?,i with tin* )u 
living, thiit h#p|»y, tm«y«nt temperament whirl 
di*aj»pe»i ntmnn t» rmikl *«nr, n« t.rmthh*» > n 
and which utem!* mit through fh* sIwIhwh «4 
pent, m « nytttbttl *4 immortal vmith. 

We nee him «* Alhrmeht I hirer sketched Hit 

hi* ktVt Ve»|tft (IfllH), »il|i rh’aiiv 1 U,» 

fwiture*, *i keen, piercing pHim«% .»n»l » prowl,« 
carriage «f the head, ** «4 one !**>rii t« rule mid #i 
galknit courage to the etui, When we »>! 

pteaMIlt, rich-totiwl Volt?©, **i prrtttta*IVe ttt itm r 
enthu*ia*m, the winning charm of manner nt 
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so simple and earnest in his desire to please and 
persuade, we cannot wonder that he scarcely ever 
made a private enemy and that he was personally 
the most popular man in his kingdom. His genial 
courtesy was the same to all alike; to the Princes 
of the Empire, and to the poorest peasant who met 
him out hunting, and delayed him with a petition . 1 

Yet notwithstanding all his “ bonhomie,” no one 
would have dared to take liberties with him, for he 
was every inch the Emperor, although his con¬ 
descension was veiled by his unfailing tact and good- 
temper. Maximilian was an especial favourite with 
women of all classes; whether it was a Countess 
Palat ine who found him “ the most charming of 
guests,” or the citizens’ wives of Augsburg or Nurem¬ 
berg with whom he joined in banquet or dance; or 
the peasant, women of the Tyrol who took charge of 
some favourite hounds. Nothing delighted him more 
than to relieve the dulness of his long Imperial Diets 
by joining in all the games and pursuits and enter¬ 
tainments of his people. When his skill won the prize 
with crossbow or arquebus, or any trial of strength, 
he was joyfully acclaimed as the victor and took all 
hearts by storm. He was a most kind and indulgent 
master, trusting all those around him and most un¬ 
willing to listen to complaints against them. This 
was a virtue which he carried to excess, for he was 
shamefully cheated by his courtiers, and even by 
some of Ins ministers. 

The Emperor’s good-nature became proverbial, 

» He* “ Dm Fi*eher*ibuoh. Kataw Maximilian* I." Harajwgogeben 
von Dr. Mkthaal Mayr. Innebrtiok, 1901 . Plata l to page 1 . 


iitiil many lUHuuiote^ lift* t«S4 *4 it* It h wnf^rt^ti 
to find it friendly illustration of this giv«-n by Krasin 
who wit* certainly mng^l in the t»j»|*o^in^ ramp, 
far an religion* m »tt«r'* are concerned. II** tell* I 
atury in bin '* ('olloiptie-H " 1 of a young eourtier w 
having collected 50,000 florin*, only brought 30,C 
florins to Maximilian. The Emperor received 
without any questimi, but fin* councillor* who w< 
pre»nt persuaded him to domain} an account fr» 
the young man. (Maiming round at the a«*emh! 
meeting, the nobleman molly replied that it < 
quite willing to do so, *' if some of those present w 
were very ready at m.thing up such aemuntM ** wm 
ithow him how it w«« d»»»«\ Maximilian wan aaul 
have only smiled at the wit ami presence of mi 
of the rejoinder, amt naked for no more. 

Luther also alludes to the humorous good-lemy 
of the Kin}»**r«.r, tit the following am*cdote ; ** 
certain beggar stopped hint on he* way, amt appeal 
to him for help on the ground that * alt men we 
brothe.ru.* Maximilian smiled and gave him 
penny, with the remark: * Well, my friend, go at 
iwk all your other brother* for the like sum, and y. 
will be richer than y»ur Emperor.* "* 

In bin *• Collmptia Meiwudia,** Luther lot# atioth 
story to tell of his sympathetic nature. ** It wtv* 
fine speech of Maximilian the Emperor wherewt 
he comforted King Philip hi* son, who deeply h 
wailed the death of a gntfly, a faithful, and i 

v«», it, p m, 

1 ” MtOMiut latOttr," |», *H. 




honourable man, that was slain in a battle. His 
words were these: * Loving Philip, thou must 

accustom thyself to those misfortunes, for thou shalt 
lose yet many of those whom thou lovest .’" 1 

Luther never met Maximilian, who left the famous 
Diet of Augsburg two days before the arrival of 
the Reformer, who was summoned there to defend 
himself before the Pope’s Legate. He certainly bore 




frequent disappointments which In* met with, it* tj 
described by tin’ Venetian ambassador, in MfHJ 

“ Hi* seldom ur neverdiscusse* with rniy one what 
lutx in hniui «r does, especially m important matter 
This was quite true awl win* u fatal error of judgm# 
Hi* would often draw* up important document* entir 
with his own hand, without rommUmg hi* mim*t< 
or discussing the matter with foreign ntuhaanndr 
in tint* they w»*r»* indignant at ia*ing constati 
taken by surprise. 

Another serious defect na n ruh t wa, in * « *.nt 
perseverance ill h scheme begun, which nmy ill 
arisen fr«»tn the fact that »m further 
hi* KHW both side* nf tin* question. Still, to the uu 
it gave him n reputation f«>r inconstancy «4 purp 
tttiti often hint disastrous results ; a* «i» the t 
oeiuuuotis w h**n h** raised the siege **1 }*adun ami hi 
of Milan, without giving notice t.» his allies «>r 
own generals. It tui tin* »pp*rent fickleness 
tmitpr winch made King Ketdm.ud ».ay; 
Maximilian thinks of a thing, ho also believes that 
is already done.** Another (tritteism «»( hi* conduct 
that *4 lamia XII : What tin* King my* at night, 
docs not Unkl to the next morning.** And Quiti 
the Venetian Ambassadot, write,-. : " In this w 
hi spring* frntti one d«vn*tun to another until ti 
inti opportunity ****** past, and thus he wins front 
tntm a light enough reputation.** 

** Hr took advice of nobody and yet tielievrd eve: 
body,” and ht* amotion*) and eapm'iou* nature t 
ao chance in statecraft against the deeply politic » 
gmdily »®lf**wsking prim** «4 Italy, who tc^j ii fi 
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follow him anywhere t«» death **r viotury. A* 
Italian writer mud i4 him : 

'* On in* general run tin* ’<»»l4i«*r rely f»n*r«* imjdicii 
from in»m* win In- expert mure Uddnes.* in 11*** rm 
ing <*f perils ntiil inure "kill in m< th« m ; nt<r t 
the burgher wish for any juster «»r milder prince, ur t 
in wttMti jptw« and mildness »re so et|ual!y jmiwI 

MarhiaveHi also give* him »r«*hf h»r hi* war! 
finalities when he wyi*: *' The Emperor is a gr 
general; In* bears fatigue like tin* nu»et hard*; 
Ntikimrti; In* is brave in danger and just in gave 
ing Wt-t«»ri speaks *4 him an "* must win** i 

circumspect, skilful mut untiring in war and wul 
experienced.** Tin* mm It *4 such m ignific 
personal murage and «■»' military m*i?uu t * is >• 
in a remark *4 leans XII. On«* d<»v » courtier 
hi# who wished In pb'iise his nutsier hy di»purag 
Maximilian, scornfully *-x*‘ 1 um«tl that *»ft« r nil, l 
Kmpemrwn* only an alderman *4 the city of Augdn 
Th« King replied : ** Ye*, hut «%«*ry timr that I 
alderman ring* tin* tocsin from Inn belfry, In* tint 
nil France tremble,** 

Maximilian wn* n matt endowed with far** gifts l* 
of body unit mind, combined with m much ena 

And vitality, that we cannot w«md**r at his passion 
datura fur every kind *>< di.tm* tmn, A splen 
horseman amt an adept at all knightly pm , 
he was art eager to be first in t ill and tournament 
to iihow himself tin* bravest amt m»«t »4venturi 
of huntsmen. There are rnmamng tradition* *4 

• Mum te-i#***. 
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wonderful strength ; he could send an arrow through 
u wooden {>!:utk further than any one else, he could 
break a horseshoe with his hands; unaided he could 
slay a great boar with his sword, and he could spring 
from hi.x horse, pick up a wounded man and remount 
with him, Pirkhcimcr relates how once, in the Swiss 
war, when the soldiers were exercising, Maximilian 
hastily dismounted, saying that he would try his 
hand, and did better than any of the gun masters 
in shooting with the cannon. 

lie hated idleness, and when other men would be 
content to enjoy their leisure, his active mind was 
ever busy with some new problem, if it was only to 
show an armourer in Innsbruck how to fit a new kind 
of mt«*vv to a cuirass ; or to invent a fresh bit for use 
with a hard-mouthed horse. He quite agreed, by the 
bv, with that soldier of fortune, the first Sforza, 
about the serious danger of a hard-mouthed horse. 
In everything connected with his stables, he took the 
greatest personal interest, and when he was asked 
why he did not leave sueh matters to his Master of 
the Horse, he made reply : M A nail holds the shoe, 
a shoe holds the horse, a horse holds the man, a 
man holds a castle, a castle holds a land, and a land 
holds a kingdom, M * 

We shall dwell elsewhere on the Emperor's literary 
ami artistic pursuits, but even in these practical 
mutters, we see that he used his brains as well as his 
physical strength and skill. This keen interest in 
everything had its dangers, for it produced a certain 
restlessness of mind which does not conduce to the 
* ** W«Wk&alg,“ p. toe. 



law Inn uwii i|rrtl« through a itmy glow %*f jh*i 
4 MltJ*f tic! toll, iifltl nothing i nil 14 r%r| Jthakt' hi* Ins 

coufiiii*mw in Iiiiiw4l witit4i \*tulmh\y formed flip 

til lik liiiuyniil iiii!iif«\ 

llfifijfliiiial«4f h«* trim iitwiifji rliivktm! in hi# 
mill 1unK.1ttfl^fit ^lipffip* of mm mid j*ohry, I 

W 4 tlt Ilf ttlMtWV ; »** pfifPliir 111 111 * ri|#ii 5 

in Itiiiy li# Imre the «4 i# IWhi detum 1 ** 
whh undoubtedly for flu* ftint flu* Holy Ito 

&ttlpefor Ilrtlliilly Itpffrtl unvrfcll 1 Hsp** ph ii 
C«ll|f|«!l |i*fI* for WlllCC* llililli* i!Il«i rll fuf Kflg) 
Hilt !in imjiiitif lie blumd for f*tu‘h *pfvti<s *i.* l»«n 
tilt* fWPffttPi* from tVoWfi f*4llt|»i # iiliil rrffmft II 
Mill toll# which W'ere idwtiyn dwjdy mortgaged« tip 
HU lilPiifii which tic could rely mp^m P for In* could 
nrin«« H JlPHiiy without the cof'MMUlt *4 the 1 hr'I t W 
fl|P Jty*t ate* V aid Hsflt tnirli other m *tof my dl-*JJ 
uf ffVefV dcilMIlui, It lid Coft*t«|fll MM slfi lly rdu 

Til# Klee tori* had tit! *ymjut!)iy with hi* broader it 

glttl mful fiotlllttg fn| |rr|4||g H|| flilit lllljl 

lilgfllty nun l %% fiP h to hull Wit* *4 iir !| lf 

crucial *\ ft, with fin* nliiMttl ililli«‘i 

tllft Diet win* tiiilticrtl In grant any money* they c 
U jMiilil til only doing m$ tin condition nf rial! 

tmUdn fight*. Ag^tiuat tbi*» Mrutimdiitn at ilf«t 
touted* tint with )»t* tutoal vefttatihty, tic h 
to utmly *n*rtmidy tip* ? jippnpm *4 tt**forfii» 
tuwaftm a *tfriiiiPiin f«n' it ; #o that dti 

Itin If# tl# §tsrr«d#d in iMming out- tunny iWijail 
ctiaiK^i which hii«l tip" fviiiitlmlinii td tip* fn 

hWrty uf ttb cuittitry. 







Besides tht» introduction of Roman Law, of which 
ho was curly to realise the value, he devoted himself 
to the reconstruction of the form of government in 
his Austrian lands. In the place of the old Feudal 
customs, he instituted a more modern system of ad¬ 
ministration by permanent officials, winch enabled 
him, amongst other matters, to obtain his revenue 
without the former constant friction. 

It was in B85, at the Diet of Frankfort, that 
Bert hold of Mai nr. warmly supported the long- 
talked of " Laudfriede,” the Public Peace which was 
so greatly needed in the days when private war 
w,m ever breaking out between neighbouring lords, 
at the .’lightest provocation. Robber knights laid 
in wait for merchants travelling in charge of their 
gcwsls, and the great princes, instead of upholding 
the claims of justice, upheld these brigands in their 
lawlessness. This most desirable. Landfriode was 
ultimately made law by Maximilian’s efforts; it 
was more carefully curried out in detail, and, at first 
only voted for ten years, was made perpetual. 
Private war was forbidden within the Empire, under 
penalty of the imperial ban. All men dwelling 
within twenty miles of the breaking of the publio 
pence, were bound to interfere and see that the law 
was obeyed. If they failed in their efforts, the 
Diet was compelled to interfere, and law thus took 
the place of violence. 

The Imperial Chamber or Kammergerieht was 
founded to act as a court of first instance for all 
subjects «f the Emperor. But its jurisdiction was 
limited to eases of prelates, nobles, knights, and 
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All iiinl mm 1 ft, m *4» < 1*4 

4l4<l |m ^*1 «'*»<* # vi f.ni .ill li, fi«*t %«it li;il,vilnill 
ritift^ iif lliiliflilliiiii, Hi.! im ^jrral 
WiW iilitiiin«%l «! flip litiii'% yH n liiffimf iilntl 1 
ttjii iiiitl In mjfftP f«%ilt«i| |*f litter §fim«f 

fit# r*4iti»j4» f*«l l»f M iiumilmii »u t»rd«*r»i 
HoVttf'iiin* , i»t r.f lit* Asi*tr*nfi hm.}** *»■* 1**1. 
hi* V4wu*U rvrfy Kuih i| 4 « rt**ult t| 

more powerful nrttit*«t bratatim jiwrful ru 

dviUaed Etat**, whth* the knight* in their in* 
CUMtktt or eUewher*, gave up the old habit* u( I' 
and robbery. Hut the iu«#t notable result i« ah 
ilie wonderful growth of tl*» 1 ** 1 % s »P* h 
fiwt helped It* f»**tef ill every * ty, "Him pr*p 
of Nuremberg w<»* doubled during the MXtmi 
tury, with greatly intrraaed minion and a 
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standard <4 living ami thinking. The Reformation, 
that gre„t spiritual revolution, was to give new 
strength t<> tin* national idea, giving Germany fresh 
motive* fi-r independence. It was due to the in¬ 
fluence of Maximilian's time, and in no small degree 
to hima’lf, that in the long yearn to come, there 
remaim'd a German nation whieh had handed on the 
groat traditions of the past. 

This may nut have been the Emperor’s definite 
aim, as he has been blamed for thinking first of the 
Homa* of Hapdmrg, and only in the second place 
of Germany as a whole. With his early training 
this wa« inevitable, and the. fact that his father, 
Fredeii. k fit, di«l not achieve greater results, only 
made Maximilian more intent on forwarding the 
great m u of his race. Indeed as we look back 
upon the Uiitory of Germany, we are disposed to 
agree with him that the steady building up of a 
powerful hereditary kingdom was the surest way to 
rai <e hi * podtnm of Emperor, and therefore of com¬ 
bining the conflicting elements into a strong central 
government. We know that his enthusiastic belief 
in the majesty and might of his House was the 
dominant principle of his life from beginning to 
end. 

More than ever is this ruling passion strongly 
iinprc t ed itjton ns, when we reach the study of 
Maximilian'* numerous books, which are all for 
tin* mo ,t part bound up with the honour and glory 
of the Home of Jlupsburg, of which even his own 
future fume as u writer is but another episode. 
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Maximilian was the first of his race to show any 
interest in literary pursuits, and the enthusiasm with 
which he devoted himself to art anti learning, heartily 
encouraging the new spirit of the age, caused him 
to be welcomed by the scholars of the time as the 
ideal Emj>cror of Dante's vision. Before reaching 
this broader view of the new culture in Germany, 
it will be interesting to study some of the writings 
for which Maximilian himself is responsible. 

He was extremely fond of history, delighting also 
in the rending of romances, and we trace this double 
influence in his work, for his chronicles dwell almost 
entirely on the exploits in time of peace and war of 
great kings, and do not attain to the modern idea 
of history as concerning the social and political 
growth of the whole nation. Thus in the “ Weiss- 
kimig," one of the earliest and most interesting of 
hi* book*, we find in fact a prose romance, which 
professes to give an account of the “ principal events 
of tins life and reign of the Emperor Frederick III 
and his son the Emperor Maximilian I." This 
chronicle is extremely characteristic of the writer, 
for it shows him exactly as he desires to appear in 
posterity, in the ** fierce light which shines upon a 
throne." 

It is expressly debated to his grandsons “ in order 
to present to them the example of a King ruling in 
the fear of God, that they might follow in his foot¬ 
steps." ft was long thought to be chiefly the work 
of his secretary, Marx Treitxsauerwein of Innsbriick, 
but the editor ‘ of the final edition positively affirms 
* Mr. Alwin Sobult*. 



that *' What \v.* haw «•! tb* * W.i< h HM,. * i iiiifjiii 
lii3!ui!4y flir |ii;*r'*M»iisii w«*tk *4 MaMhitlian Iintim 
Willi th«* |il* # exception uf it \w%tW%m *4 t he lit 

li I III Pcrottd Jtnffj/* W»* IMH *\ UJ> lliulrf I *t i4 til 

with tlii* liiiitiy demand**, personal mid |mltttriih < 
hi** liiii»% lie would often m:**j*U 4 * t \(r 4 roiij 

ropy In one t*f Itn per fetal’***?*. 

In tin 41 ember jiiirt *4 tlw Jmimvj ww Imve ulmn 
JiiHt neCO^iotl f« 11111111* Jl4f ; l4 1.4 !ll» 4 II 

describing tlie education Ilf fine prince, ii 

mi iirriiiinl uf hi* wonderful proficiency hi nil Imtftrf 

nf lejinm m li *' % w" J * ♦ i * 14* ' li* 

firmly run*inerd Maximilian w-*** that lm could 
almost everytiling better than iinr In mg ^ml ; 1 
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two hundred aii4 fifty ex«|ui-?itfe woodcut* unit 1 
graving#! *if which iiicifn 1 1* 1411 ,* I %\A\f 4 \% < /*• 

lliii tiiimt of Han* Uurgkmuit, one *4 the ino**t 4 
tittgUished artist* tjf tip* 11 ^ t%. I * ti f■ || Srlimth Kv* 
©Wilt described III t|i# # stand* Ilki 

vivid new110 Indore inn a* fur irritancc in the pic it 
tif * # The King of the 1 } 4 frr! *4 fturgund 

mill hi* only daughter Man©/* Here we #ee t 
Duke billing un 11 kind *4 carved thrum* under 
brtieadnd ciumpy, in flow i up fob* 4 drchiHon 
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i*f tin* period, the long sweeping skirt, the sleeves of 
.HtiH rich material puffed at. the shoulder and 
the elbow, the hair in hraided bands on each side 
of tin* face and surmounted by a small diadem, to 
show her rank. The floor has a bordered carpet, 
and the bark of the picture is filled with a long 
broad settle, hung with tapestry and laden with 
cushions; probably exactly the kind of chamber 
which Maximilian had before him, when he entered 
int»» every minute detail with the artist. 

Or again the charming woodcut, in which “ Maxi¬ 
milian, the young Weissktinig, tells his father, the 
old Weissktinig, that he has received a message 
front Marie of Burgundy.” Hero the room has a 
curtotn open fireplace with a carved canopy above 
it, from the centre of which hangs a massive chain. 
There m a window of two high narrow divisions, 
the woodwork inlaid like the fire canopy, and through 
the panes we see two tall trees and in the distance 
the turreted walls of the city. Maximilian stands 
before his father in a wonderful great stiff mantle, 
with big hanging sleeves. He is turned somewhat 
away, «n that we see the mass of fair wavy hair 
reaching to the deep embroidered collar, and he 
has a jewelled cap cm his head. The old King partly 
faces u* in a mantle like his son’s, but much longer, 
and sweeping on the ground. Ho has a long white 
beard, ami wavy white hair surmounted by a crown. 
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whk nm npivnum courtiers in attendance. 
)ther interesting woodcuts represent a “Camp 
oriifiitt with baggage waggons,” a curious picture 
»f M The blue King, Louis XI, taking counsel how to 
it tack the young Weisskiinig (Maximilian),” where 
he King is seated oil his throne with his counsellors 
landing by his side. There are also very exciting 
>ietu res of hunting and hawking, of Maximilian learn- 
ng cannon founding, arid many others, of which these 
ire but a few casual specimens from a veritable mine 
>f wealth. The “ WeisskUnig ” was carefully revised 
md corrected bv Maximilian in his later days, but it 
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vtrluoun daughter, who m to marry the most noble 
and deserving of her galaxy of suitors. On her 
father8 violent death, the fair Princess lfihrenreich 
learns that by his will the Ritter Teuerdank is lier 
chosen husband. Hhe. sends a letter to summon him, 
and with the blessing of his royal father, he sets forth 
on his journey, with one faithful friend, Erenhold. 
It must be remarked here that this trusty comrade, 
who appears in almost everyone of the hundred illus¬ 
trations, is always standing calmly hy in the picture, 
apparently with a saintly and marvellous power of 
detachment. He constantly sees his beloved prince 
in deadly peril, but he makes no attempt to help him, 
possibly because he knows that all must end well, 
and t hat he is only required as a witness to the amazing 
advent ures which befall his friend. 

For meantime, the Evil One has set himself to 
delay the priitee and lead him astray ; and he makes 
use of t hree captains,- -Fiirwittig or Bad-luck, Umfals 
(Rashness), and Keitlelhard (Jealousy), who all make 
plots for his destruction. We cannot help thinking 
that poor Teuerdank shows wonderful trust or 
stupidity, when it takes twenty-four dangerous 
adventures to show how ovil were the counsels of 
Fiirwittig. These are alt illustrated by the most 
fasctitfUitig and humorous woodcuts, chiefly by 
I«eonhnrd Berk, with some by Burgkmair and others. 
With his passionate love for hunting, Maximilian 
takes this opportunity of describing a great number 
of adventures which he may have met with in the 
mount ains of the Tyrol. We have the most dangerous 
single-handed contest with ferocious wild boars, the 
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(thin appears, from tradition, to have been the top of 
t he Mnrtinswund], ho that if his dying body could no 
more be fed with mortal food, yet his heart and soul 
might be nourished through the Heavenly sight. 

“The pious prince was obeyed with all diligence, and 
in all the. towns and villages near, universal prayer 
was offered up for his rescue. The answer to these 
petitions was not long delayed. When Maximilian 
on this monstrous mountain found himself cut of! 
from all human help, and there was nothing for him 
but to turn to the Immortal God, his Redeemer ... of 
a sudden he beheld near him an unknown youth in 
peasant dress, who approached him with out-stretched 
hand. . . . ‘ Bo thankful, my dear Prince, that yoxir 
four of God anti your virt ue have been seen by Him, 
and now, put your trust, in Him Who can help you 
and follow me, for I will take you down safely/ They 
descended, and when the ground was reached, the 
guide disappeared and was seen no more/' In memory 
of his wonderful escape, Maximilian caused a great 
crucifix to be raised on the spot. 

Hhmtld any one doubt the truth of this story, let 
them make a pilgrimage to the Schlotw Ambras, near 
Itmsbrilck, where amongst the treasures is the mon¬ 
strance in which the Host was carried by the priests 
of Zui, when they celebrated Mass for the comfort 
of the Emperor on Martinswand, and offered up 
prayers for his deliverance. 

In Canto 24: We see how after his inconsiderate 
deeds of youth, the heroic Prince Teuerdank leaves 
FUrwittig* behind, and is himself once more. We 
next find the tempting fascination of travel and 
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adventure - .ippeahn,; t»» the limn who wan jttni grow 

inj* uiif *»t the youth.jM’rMUiiliril hy the n!l<'j*«>ri**a 

per -nag*' wh«* take* the plaee »<f Fiimitti* 

in leading Teuerdaitk into danger. \V«* have fn«*r< 
peril* |*y land and *rn, hy «wolkn tivvrs and muttii 
tain avalanche* and oth>-r i -Mf i• u «i »j r , hunting 
Mid iilinltil.j,; ,»<vid»*J»t^, the meeting id Iwn |ju|j 
ift I’trrrht which had r ».*}<-•<’{ frtia their den, hut $it 
dtivrtt kirk l*y the »»f *1 cucidaiik. Thet 

lire mutton tthleh explode, ithi|»'» which ate itlttnw 
wtwknl, peril* by fire .,n«l Ii.it> ?, ) >?t through then 
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Jeiihiusy, th** deadh t >■! r «* s. < < m • nut 
lend* the young l*rint e into r.till more katful n*k 
And entanglement*. Tin' gallant T< u«*t>? o h j>.. »■ 
vivtofiau* through every ordeal, t»y the gr«re <>f ht 
inward virtue and the mighty atrmgth<4 l*«vr. tin 
iit«*r«* trial await* hitn, fur he receive* « mc«*age fr*.r 
hia l*rini?c** and i* alau led hy » heavenly gunk, i. 
lead a Crtwade ngain*t the Irtlnkin, whom h** prompt I; 
OOttt|U£T* and they heroine hr< v -t .'•<ah. N><t uuti 
aU thi* ii* arrwmjdklptl due*the gallant y»ung t*riuv 
At length arrive, m it halo >4 human n.d rl< *, >.. t«> f h 
Court of Khrenrekh and i« rewards) hv the h*pp; 
murriage with hi* I’ttm *o*. So nd, Cum.* Ink 
Thi* romance wa* very popular in it* day, and fuu 
spktrtdtd edition*, with the wonderful dh»**tration* 
were publiabetl at interval* after the death »d Maximt 
tian. So large a proportion of the adventure* in tin 
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work have to do with hunting, that it will be com 
venient to make mention here next in order, of a most 
interesting book recently discovered, the “ Geheimes 
Jagd-buch,” 1 Maximilian's “ Sporting Chronicle/’ 
Some writers affirm that this is the only book written 
by his own hand, while others say that it was written 
under his direction by his Master of the Game, a Carl 
von Spaur, 1499-1500. In any case this was certainly 
one subject concerning which Maximilian did not have 
too high an opinion of his own knowledge and skill, 
and on which he was probably better qualified to speak 
than any one else. This book again is enriched with 
fascinating illustrations, and tells the story of Kaiser 
Max’s keen enjoyment of sport in the mountains of 
North Tyrol. 

Perhaps at the present day, we can hardly conceive 
the passion for sport which was so universal in 
those days. As Michelet says : 

“ Toute la joie du manoir, tout le sel de la vie, 
c’etait la chasse ; au matin le rdveil du cor, le jour 
la course au bois et la fatigue; au soir le retour, le 
triomphe quand le vainqueur siegeait a la longue table 
avec sa bande heureuse.” 

Indeed so excellent and perfect was this enjoyment 
of the chase, that the enthusiast who wrote the 
popular handbook of that day, “ Phoebus on Hunting ” 
(Gaston de Foix), looks upon it as almost a heavenly 
joy, and declares that: 

“ There is no man’s life less displeasab'le unto God 
than the life of a perfect and skilful hunter, or from 

1 Beautifully printed by Thomas von Kurajan, 1859, 2nd edition. 
With modern German translation. 
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badge of the Golden Fleece on his breast. He always 
enjoyed combining diplomacy and hunting, and once 
when he had to meet the Venetian ambassadors, he 
suggested giving them a little sport on the way. 

The letters to his daughter Marguerite are full of 
allusions to this passion of his life. In February 
1508, he writes her a delightful invitation in Latin to 
come and join a hunting party at Urach, a little town 
in Swabia with a fortified castle. When the Princess 
is requested to write to Henry VIII to solicit the 
pardon of the Duke of Suffolk, she is also to request 
that, the King “ will give our fair nephew, the Duke 
of Wurtetnberg, two handsome female dogs and one 
mal«*.” Maximilian takes as much interest in the 
appointment of a new master of the wolf-hounds 
(Urn verier), as in that of a bishop. When he retires 
with his army from Italy in 1510, he looks forward 
to " taking a stag on the way, and having an imperial 
day.” The same year, in the midst of ail the anxieties 
of his war with Venice, he writes with keen delight: 

*' We took yesterday, four great stags in the morn¬ 
ing and five herons, after dinner. Wild ducks and 
herons we take every day in any number . . . for there 
are so many wonderful things here, and a whole 
aviary in this beautiful country.... Please God that 
you may some day see our hunting warren and aviary 
over here, and this fair country full of all delights. 

“ Written by our hand, the 12th day of June 1510. 

“ Your good father, Maxl” 

On another occasion, he begs Ms daughter to send 
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them with a long spear. Sometimes in those days, 
dogs were used on lower ground to drive the stags and 
chamois towards the huntsmen. Once with a cross¬ 
bow he shot a chamois 200 yards above him, another 
time he caught one in a deep chasm which he had 
descended to rescue a friend. 

There is a curious incident represented in one of the 
pictures, where a chamois swimming across a river 
is caught in a net; while waiting by the bank is 
Wolfgang, the Court Jew, wearing a turban and a 
yellow sash, with a bundle of documents in his hand. 
He has come to demand the payment of the money 
for which the Emperor is indebted to him, and his 
canny perseverance is rewarded at last, for the ducats 
are paid. 

In his passion for sport the Emperor’s endurance 
and hardihood were amazing ; it is said that when no 
possible shelter was near at hand for the morrow’s 
hunting, he would set forth in the middle of the night 
and cover enormous distances on horseback, getting 
back sometimes only after thirty-six hours in the 
saddle. We are told that he possessed the enormous 
number of fifteen hundred hounds of all kinds, and 
the finest falcons in the world for his hawking, which 
was always a favourite pursuit. He was also fond of 
fishing and wrote a handbook on the subj ect. He was 
so naively proud of his accomplishments, that he had 
been known to draw a fine through the signature 
“ Kaiser Max,” and to replace it by “ Great Hunts¬ 
man.” 

The people in his hunting lands of the Tyrol were 
devoted to him, for his sympathetic tact in personal 
18 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HIE BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY ALBRECHT BtJRER AND 

OTHERS 

Other literary work* of Maximilian*-" (knmlogy of the Home of Bap* 
burg™ ™ Saint* of the Family of Maximilian™ “ Triumphal Arch ” 
and u Triumphal Froemim™ magnificently illustrated by Albrecht 
iMrer and others The exquisite u Book of Prayer ” of Maximilian $ 
the gem of Albrecht Direr*# work * fully described. 

TT was not only the Chronicle of his hunting feats 




win* tlm-i'iwlni from l*mm King of Trov. But tin 

seemed to lie rtutm* hriinrh in a genealogti 

tree, ami the ll»ij»d«irg l*rmee was -Hi* very {tartieu! 
that In* r«|niml (ruin the learned men j*r*M*fj* uf th 
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certain!v with regard t« tin* dwnt of hi** uncest 
Clovis from Hector of Tr«*y. I hr. Jacob MeuiuJ, w 
Wilt chief in authority, said that hr bad received ti 
information from tin- A14**»! Trit helium* of .Hjmnhri 
Again t!»•* libraries were warrliwl, hut without auecr 
ant) at a new Inn- »*f descent wan started, Th 
tin* learned 1 loctor Htdlmn, port, mut itrnutt irw 
Mini historiographer, pointed tap that •W yr,t| t w« 
tilled u|> hy only two historical |**rKofutgr* nam 
" Anipfintas,** and tlmt they must hair m»rh*d 
V«*ry advanced age, 

tin this, the lenr < ml doctor* tjuurreljed anil »lni* 
catch other, «ft only wurh scholar* ran, until Mem 
found himself obliged to give iij* both genratug 
a ml begun with iitiother, where Ihttoi of Troy * 
again brought in, aiul this time both Maximilian n 
hi# learned M-holar*. at ceptrd tin* new theory. 

An jumtsing story »* t**W of the Rmperor's tbi 
Jester ami frieml, Kunx vow tier Howrn. lie one tl 
called up two trump*. » man and a wunnn, from l 
alreel-and took I hew to Maximilian'* ruom where \ 
gentalogtcal work wo* going on. " I present tie 
kinsfolk to your Imperial Majenty, for you are 
d«s<cetuleti front Abraham, awl I wouki pray y 
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bestow pensions upon both of them.” The beggars 
were promptly ordered out, but Kunz only laughed, 
and exclaimed: “ Dear Kaiser, and thou, Mennel, 
are you not a pair of fools ? Is it possible to trace out 
for the Emperor a long Genealogy without finding 
many disreputable relatives ? ” 

It is interesting to notice that when Maximilin-n 
obtains his information through Bible history, he is 
very much afraid of falling into heresy by accident. 
He therefore appeals to his famous University of 
Vienna, and inquires whether he has done right in 
tracing his descent from Noah to Sicamber, the grand¬ 
son of Hector 1 Thereupon a Committee of the 
University is formed and a solemn inquiry is made. 
The result is a very discreet and judicious document, 
in which interrogative notes are placed against various 
names. With regard to Sicamber a very clever plan 
is carried out to avoid giving offence: 

" Quis autem fuit is Sioambrus quern Turnus 
genuerit nihil quod afferimus habcmus certi.” Un¬ 
fortunately Maximilian died a month after this report 
was finished, and we do not know what he thought 
of it. 

In the “ Weisskiinig,” Noah appears as an ancestor 
of the Hapsburgs in the direct line, a fact “ which 
had been forgotten and old writings neglected and 
lost, until by sending learned men without regard to 
cost, to search in all cloisters for books and to ask 
all scholars, the Weisskiinig had proved it from one 
father to another.” 

The illustrations for the “Genealogy” were pro¬ 
duced by the famous Hans Burgkmair, and consist 
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strangely mingled company—with only the one 
connecting link, of saintliness—who thus “ claimed 
kindred here, and had their claim allowed.” 

We must now touch upon the splendid works de- 
signed for Maximilian, when he was fortunate enough 
to obtain the devoted service of Albrecht Diirer at 
Nuremberg, during the years of 1507 to 1514. In the 
gorgeous “ Triumphal Arch ” (Ehrenpforte) we find 
ninety-two largo woodcuts combined into one immense 
picture, to which the groat artist gave two years of 
his life; it includes all the ancestors, mythical and real, 
of the Emperor, as well as a number of illustrations 
of his adventures. The same idea was carried on in 
the “ Triumph Zug,” and finally in the “ Triumph- 
wngen,” which was only completed in 1516. Of this 
magnificent procession of triumphal cars, sixty-three 
woodcuts were drawn by Albrecht Diirer, while the 
remaining seventy-four were the work of Hans 
Burgkmair and Leonhard Beck. The illustrations are 
34 inches wide and 20 inches high. 1 

This superb procession, which was to present Maxi¬ 
milian to the world as the highest of earthly princes, 
remains a lusting monument of his great position, of 
his territorial possessions, Mb wars, his conquests, 
his pleasures, his Landskneohte, his huntsmen, his 
jesters, his musicians, the fair ladies of his Court, 
combined with allegorical figures to represent every 
human and imperial virtue; some on foot, others on 
horseback, or grouped in triumphal cars drawn by 
strange animals. 

Of the letterpress we are told: “ All that wMch 
1 Tte original in tibia Hal Library at Vienna* 
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comos next, with the usual number of five huntsmen 
on horseback, followed by five magnificent stags 
walking in a line. Then comes the same display for 
a wild-boar hunt, the men with swords, spears, and 
hunting-horns on foot, and five wild boars follow 
walking abreast. So the pageant of sport continues, 
and we pass on to the Triumph of Music. Here we 
have the most splendid cars, with five musicians in 
each. One in which they play on the lute and the 
“ rebec ” (violin with three strings) is drawn by two 
elks. The next, where the five players have pipes. 
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nection with the great artist, without giving some 
account of his most beautiful and exquisite work, in 
the artistic decoration of the Emperor’s private 
Book of Prayer (Gebetbuch). This was Albrecht 
Durer’s last commission for his beloved master, with 
the exception of some portrait sketches, and is indeed 
the most precious, the very gem of the master’s work. 

In a copy of this Book, which is now in the Royal 
Library of Munich, forty-five leaves are decorated 
with marginal illustrations and ornaments drawn 
with the pen. No description can give any idea of 
their marvellous beauty of design and wealth of 
artistic invention. On the broad margin of the 
vellum pages, t he master has drawn the most sublime 
and heavenly figures, fabulous monsters and real 
animals of all kinds, pictures from life, and the most 
glorious designs of twining plants, with flower and 
fruits, which spread out luxuriantly in every direction. 
A few bold strokes seem to have magic power to bring 
before us dreams of beauty in fantastio ornaments, 
which curl lightly round the words they illustrate— 
sometime a decoration on one side of the page, 
sometimes a vignetto at the foot. The first page, 
which expresses trust in God’s protection, is illumi¬ 
nated with a rose bower where animals are playing, 
and in the midst, sits a man in tranquil content. 
There arc prayers in which St. Barbara is mentioned, 
and she appears as a lovely young princess, and St. 
George, at a knight in armour, with uplifted spear in 
his right hand, while his left hand holds the neck of 
the conquered dragon. 

Later on where, in the text, is a prayer to be said 
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words “ Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be moved,” are illustrated by exquisite designs of 
birds in the spreading branches, a child-angel bearing 
fruit, a dog at play, a column erect, and a man in 
peaceful sleep. For the ninety-eighth Psalm, “ 0 
sing unto the Lord,” we have a company of musicians 
making solemn music outside the town, while their 
gladness is carried on by the waving foliage of trees 
in the meadow. On one occasion, the Virgin Mary is 
drawn on the margin in her fair youth, folding her 
hands in childlike prayer, while an angel holds a 
crown over her head and a fascinating little cherub 
plays the lute, at her feet. Then, from time to time, 
follow pages with every variety of delicious ornament, 
figures in jest anti earnest, and vagrant climbing 
plants fading away into mystic curves and flourishes. 

At the beginning of the Te Deum is a most ex¬ 
quisite design. St. Ambrose the composer stands on 
one side, a stately figure in Bishop’s robes, while 
below, the child Christ rides over the earth, an angel 
making ready the way before Him. Only a small 
selection can be made of the marvellous beauties of 
this unique book where " the genius of Albrecht 
Diirer has surrounded petitions breathing the spirit 
of the monk and the crusader, with a wealth of 
marginal ornament filled with the joy of life and 
beauty, as it woke in the Renaissance.” 1 These 
exquisite drawings conclude with a picture which 
illustrates the words quoted, being radiant with joy 
and gladness in every touch, where youths and 
maidens dance together in an earthly paradise, to the 
‘ B, V«& Dylm, Anuria** Bwitw. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE TRUE GREATNESS OE MAXIMILIAN 

'/'A* greatness of Maxim itian most fully shown in his warm encourage¬ 
ment of the. new spirit in art and literature—He restores and renews 
the University of Vienna . German Humanists in Strasbourg, Augs¬ 

burg, and Nuremberg—Maximilian encourages music, art, archi¬ 
tecture, etc. -Hi* stately tomb at InnsbrUck—His greatest title to 
remembrance in the love and admiration of his people. 

W E have followed the course of Maximilian’s 
eventful life, we have studied the various 
works by which ho hoped to live for posterity; but 
in none of those, interesting as they are, do we find 
his true greatness. The Emperor’s claim to the 
gratitude of his country and of future ages, lies in 
tins whole-hearted devotion with which he led the 
onward movement of his day and encouraged litera¬ 
ture, Art, and Science in their newest development. 

It is interesting to notice the vital difference be¬ 
tween the Renaissance in Italy, where it was aristo¬ 
cratic and courtly, and in Germany, where it took 
root in the soul of the people. The spirit of Italian 
art was a revolt against ascetism and a revival of 
splendid paganism, full of the “ dear love of earth,” 
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forming the narrow clerical scheme of teaching, to 
the broad and liberal methods of the new Humanists, 
who soon took the leading part in Philosophy; and 
before very long, the Medical Faculty threw off the 
bondage of Scholasticism, and studied anatomy and the 
laws of d isease from actual experience rather than from 
monkish tradition. The Emperor desired that severe 
penalties should bo inflicted on foreign physicians 
who showed themselves incapable. We have already 
alluded to Maximilian’s encouragement of the study 
of Homan Law as well as ecclesiastical. Besides these 
studies he established three chairs for Mathematics, 
Khetorie, and Poetry. The crown of the poet was 
given by him, in 1493, to Cuspinian, one of those 
delightful wandering scholars of this period, who had 



Maximilian to l«* Professor of Rhetoric mid Poeli 
at Vienna. Hi< met with some opjMtsithm on atvoui 
of the Neo-Platonist views which he had brought fro 
Italy, but the Emperor always gave him tin* war me 
support, and, in lf» 0 t, appointed bin friend t'uspunfl 
as Huperintendent of flu* University. In order tin 
the new method of education might triumph mo 
completely, Maximilian founded, under tin* dimwit 
i»| Unites, " *4 new institute for t he training »d Hunuti 
win, nut outside but inside tin* University '*; 
College fur jmets and mathematician* m a rent re U 
liberal studies in Vienna, Conrad tVJtes died in 150 
nfOr a strenuous and successful career, mid his jw* 
was given to Htabius, who wan also made I in {nut 
Historiographer. 

Maximilian gave warm encouragement to the Hap 
burg University at Freiburg, and he would glad, 
have joined with Jacob Wimphcling m founding 
University at Btrasburg, but was prevented by wai 
of means. Wimpheling, who had been educated » 
the famous Deventer tidnwl, wm one id a xealot 
company who h»ve been culled the UlmaUn 
Humanists, and is distinguished a* a " priest, 
scholar, teacher, journalist, and patriot/' and i 
this last character was a man after Maximilian 
own heart. In hts ** Uentumta,” WimpheJit 
says: 

** We are Hermans, n«t French, and our land mu 
he called tb-rnmny, not France, . . . This fact hi 

hen acknowledged by tl»e Humans. , . . Our nil 
nnd all Alsace does well to preserve the freedom < 
the Unman Empire, aud^wdl surely maintain it : 
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the future, so that attempts of France will be vain, 
to win over or conquer us.” 

He was employed by the Emperor to recount the 
grievances of the German nation to Pope Julius II, 
and later to consider means of redressing their wrongs, 

** without touching religion." 

Another man of letters who had a great reputation 
in his day was Sebastian Brant, a famous German 
Humanist, city clerk of Strasburg. His most popular 
book was the " Ship of Fools ” (Narren-Schifi) which 
was circulated by thousands amongst all classes; 
being brought within their reach by the invention of 
printing.* In this curious allegory, which fearlessly 
attacks abuses of all kinds, the satirist describes the 
Bhip of the World, laden with fools whose destination 
is *' Narrgonia," the Fool’s Paradise. On the way 
thither, it is wrecked by Antichrist, and the travellers, 
at the mercy of the waves, seek shelter as best they 
can. With this as his plot, Brant pours scathing 
condemnation on the evils which he sees around him. 
He declares that all classes are to blame: merchants 
are dishonest, they have short measures, light weights, 
pass false money, sell lame horses by craft, and imita¬ 
tion furs for real ones. He passes on to dwell on the 
failings of rich and poor, in which the clergy come 
in for their full share. 

He has a strange theory that printing will upset the 
world, and he describes the sea after the wreck as 
strewn with books of heresy. Yet Sebastian h im self 
can scarcely claim to be orthodox, for although a deep 
moral earnestness pervades his jests and satire, and 
1 Ffakl pdfttod ia Basel, 1494 



hr bid* matt only t*» the future hlr In* 1 
iltM'* not jaunt nut tin* t“htif*’h a* the way «f mil vatu 
nml nil mention *4 uiierceMion t«* the Virj? 

uf Hntntit. lb* w»inl»I 1.4 %e tscot deni tfiiwtly wr 
Clot), a nil be rrajMiftitblr tu bun ah»ne ; wt«|»»tn i# tj 
tui** tlniH* nwlltil, a tnl tin* will rmoirr ubnltencr 
th*4 iU.t| ,♦ Virtu*»4W hb», ll«* ■»« l»*t f,* 4 ti 

rJt»U>f4e», Ib*rvni«--*, Hythajtnra*. S-Wrate*. 1%! 
Peueloje", rtlwl Vuyil ; 4 Vat**"*! »<>U front chum 

(M^atiutti lit *->,ni »*ll ta •!«'!*. Uu* book i * written 
the Hwt»bi»n 4 tale** t. 

limnt w<** <* «b*\n!i'tt adtn.rrr of Mnittnihan, fro: 
the time t,»f hi,* rlwltofi », it King «»l the Itoman*, *li< 
hr ilivktnl that '* with atu-h ,i j>ru.« •* ?h< lb l«t> n A) 
tmi*t wturn," for hr waa wt ««»«*»! believer m t,lw 
i|lhf*t4i4 4 ream of ill*' Ml»Mh* lh«’ ntiivefm 

temporal inonur* hy *>f I hr Ku .|« r«.r. 4M*<v>?i,inhi4*** 

jmtvutMl affection i«r Maamnhan b»4 from hi •' 
fuel that miclt bt|th ttlmbi were nut rcatitfrti by It 
brilliant* ebivnlrie b»r4, ao4 on thr “"w 4«atl 

hr *•««•» in bitter lament : 

*’ t) magnantnuitt* Ctmar, that hope in % ( »ni*be 
which we h«4 founded on the**, while the neptre wi 
m thine ham). How nan I my team { Thw 

wert worthy to live, ««>b* anchor *4 whiy for tfc 
Hefttwm nation, tine i*atft hour hath taken tin 
from ti*; thou art no room, ant) miafortunr await 
the Empire/* 

W« tmmt now turn from Ktraaburjt and it* Humar 
wt« to the rival truly of Augsburg, where thmtgli 
•M rathnr directed toward* hottory am) politic* tha 
to theology am) education* Tlrtw famoua city, on th 




4'irmt trade route from Venice and the East, was 
greatly beloved by Maximilian, who spent here many 
of the happiest hours of his life. Frequent Diets were 
held here (1500, 1510,1518), and there was not only 
a taste for Italian culture, but some of the chief mer¬ 
chants encouraged the ardent study of the classics. 
The most noteworthy scholar of Augsburg at this 
time was Conrad Peutinger, who was singled out by 
the Emperor as ambassador, and secretary, with the 
additional honour of presenting formal orations 





He was also expected to know all about armour and 
arms of war, and to see that the Emperor’s minute 
directions were carefully carried out. He was even 
asked to select names for the new cannons ; a hundred 
famous ladies of antiquity being suggested. 

A fg-dmilian does not appear to have availed himself 
of the art of Hans Holbein, the most distinguished 
artist of the Augsburg school, but this was probably 
because he was a wanderer and in such great demand 
in other countries. 

Nuremberg, the third centre of German Humanism, 
is in many ways the most interesting, alike for its 
beautiful churches, its stately buildings, merchant 
palaces, and picturesque streets—as for the many 
distinguished names which composed its literary circle. 
Amongst many names well known to fame ; histor¬ 
ians, mathematicians, Hebrew scholars. Humanist 
preachers, poets, and painters—we may mention 
Meisterlin, who wrote the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
Osiander the theologian, and Hans Sachs (1494-1578) 
the cobbler poet, who. wrote an elegy on the death of 
Luther, but is best remembered by his satirical poems, 
“ The Land of Cockayne ” and the “ Children of Eve,” 
in which he gives a fantastic story of ten imaginary 
children born to Adam and Eve after the Fall. 
Speaking of the death of Abel, Sachs gives a striking 
scene between Satan and Cain, but neither the 
humour nor the satire of his works would appeal to us 
much at the present day, although they were ex¬ 
tremely popular on their first appearance. 

In that atmosphere of free thought, we are not 
surprised to hear that Johann von Staupitz—Yicar 
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of Luther's Augustinian Order, a Humanist, deeply 
mibu«Hf with the views of earlier mystics, such as 
fcekart and Tauler—preached a series of sermons 
at Nuremberg in 1516, which had an immense success. 
In these he warned men against trusting too much to 
confession, for only the Grace of God could ensure 
them justification. His sermons were printed in 
German as well as in Latin, and a society was formed 
for their study in Nuremberg, which was joined by 
Albrecht lliirer and many of his friends. A year 
later Btaupitz wrote the work, “ On the Love of God,” 
full of the same mystical teaching, which he dedicated 
to the sister of Maximilian, the Duchess Kunigonda, 
of Bavaria. 

But the chief friend of the Emperor in this city was 
the distinguished merchant and Councillor, Wilibald 
Pirkheimer, with whose enthusiasm for learning and 
his joyous happy nature, Maximilian had so muoh in 
common. In this intimate friendship, Albrecht Diirer, 
of whom so much has already been said, formed a 
third. His letters to Pirkheimer, during his absence 
at Venice, are full of characteristic sympathy and 
close observation *, most interesting to read. 

Pirkheimer is one of the most typical figures of 
the German lienaisHauee. He was educated in aU 
the Humanities, law, letters, and art, at the famous 
Universities of Padua and Pavia, and not only gave 
his sovereign the advantage of his diplomatic talent, 
but was also prodigal with his wealth in the service 
of his country. It is impossible to give any idea of 
the charm of his character or the broad range of his 
intellectual powers, in this brief sketch. Yet the 



brilliant amveua with which In* represented the grr< 
movement of his tune, and the n*courage wit 
whit'lt he defended hi* friend Keiichhn when attack* 
by the Church, were destsued to pathetic eclipse j 
hit* latter daya of depression awl disappoint men 
Allhough ho win* no Lutheran, yet t he name i 
Wihbatd Ihrkheimer stood first on the Hut of thtw 
to bo excommunicated which Johann Kck lining) 
from Homo to Nuremberg. In late? years, aaddcnt 
and disappointed, ho sought pence by returning I 
the atrip tost tenets of thuuaiusm. 

*fm$ fr*4 wm* III# Mfjr m**#w «l 

m 4fifUw#l I*# *n4 IfM, isi-l ft'#****! %m%f 

W« have tio spare to dwelt longer upon 11»«-» literal 
(ntittdn atul interests of Maximilian, interesting i 
they are, while of his keen delight in Art and war 
enuourageinent of such iifti"* ■» as Alb*** hi Ihirr 
tturgkmatr, Hack, and other.-*, we have ahead\ spike 
The Hmp**r<*r w«* also passionately fond of nun* 
and devoted mat'll rare to the revival of tin atictei 
l^ohitt, We have seen in the great Triumphal IT 
cuMMton how Anthony of |Jarwv*t#dt, the If rad Fife 
pride* himwlf «n the martial mu sir, who-*** rn-mundti 
melody and stirring strain** had helped t«* wm mat 
a battle in foreign land**. 

In upland id Cam of the Triumph, we nl*o tind tl 
dt*p**l Maxtor, U«ofgt* Hlakong, lindiop of Virnn 
Mid Ihe Choir Master. Heinrich Isaac, who for twef 
yaara haul Inwn in the service of tjorcnan the ifa 
Mfiontifc of Florence, awl who** valuable trarhti 
had brought the ttiuaic of llaxittuliaii'a Court Chap 
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to a splendid height of musical attainment. He it 
was who is said to have set to music the pathetic 
poem “ Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen,” which 
tradition attributes to the pen of the Emperor. The 
Court organist, Paul Hofheimer, was one of the first 
musicians of the day, and he did much to raise the 
science of organ-playing to a high level in Germany. 
In short, the music of the Court Chapel was famous 
throughout Europe. 

Of Maximilian’s interest in Architecture, we have 
many examples in the various castles which he built, 
and churches and palaces throughout the land. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting, is the royal 
palace at Innsbruck, built after his marriage with 
Bianca Sforza, and famous for its " Golden Roof,” 
built over a beautiful oriel window with two-storied 
balconies. The delicate balustrades are decorated 
with carved armorial bearings and massive shields 
in marble, while on the second floor is a sculptured 
bas-relief of the Emperor Maximilian and his two 
wives, and seven coats-of-arms of various provinces 
of the Empire. 

As for the “ Golden Roof,” it is composed of 3,460 
tiles of copper-gilt, and is said to have cost 30,000 
ducats (about £14,000), and has always been the 
pride of the city. 

The kindred subject of sculpture leads us to con¬ 
sider the final and most magnificent memorial of the 
Emperor Maximilian, in the Hof Kirche of Innsbruck, 
where his kneeling figure, resting upon a great sar¬ 
cophagus of marble in the nave,, is the centre of a 
mighty pageant. The four cardinal virtues are in 



picture#, carvtti in relief around the monarch *# u»m' 
tell the #t«ry of hi# hf«*. Tin*#!’ are by the hand < 

the famuu* Alexander (Vdin of Multm-a ; b ■ :' 
grcateut urtiata of the d«»v were engaged upon th 
auprrme effort of ilorimut art. 

But that winch atrikc* w* nu*#t i* the atatcly pr 
nwittn of rx*pti#»te brume figure representing tj 
noble ruler* of tin* lloune **f Uapwburg, all tin* 
whom Maximilian bad loved and honoured in ti 
pu#t, and tluwe who hail been »h*iir to him in hfi 
Marie tin Bourgogne the wife of hi# youth, hi* #« 
Bhilippe, Ju*i too fn«*n, and hi# daughter Marguert 
who #ur vivrd hmi t*> carry on the highest tradttio 
of hi# nice. We we them all atanding, a# #tle 
watcher# and t«r«bbe*rer#,* calmly awaiting h 
aolemn hour of reunion. BpJendnl amongat them t 
n#e the two mighty figure' of Theodorie the tire 
and Arthur, the gallant champion *4 the U»ut 
Table ; two of the utiforgulten hero**# of the y«ui 
Maximilian'# early dfe«*tn« of chivalry. The gnu 
of Bute? VuH'her, the glory of Nur«unburg, mak 
the#** two magnificent utatura almost live and brrat 
hefore u#, Y»'t w« turn away from tb«# dream 
beauty with .* *en»e of unreality, a# we remain fc 
that the central figure of tht# great pageant wa# 1# 
to rant, by hi# own dtwtre, in far-ofi Wiener Svu ' .■■■ 
bia birthplace. 

The craving fur ,■* luting memorial, for fwtu 

fame and great row.#, which t# au vividly M forth 

* AS IX* ftgutm, *Kt*|4 **«.•, X*te Mu* fc»4**J **5 *k4**1 Uf hMm 
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this magnificent tomb in the Hof Kirche, is illustrated 
in a pathetic maimer by a few words in the " Weiss- 
kiinig.” Maximilian was once blamed by a noble 
of his Court for spending anything upon " remem¬ 
brance,” as that was money lost. This was the 
earnest reply: 

“ Who doth not make for himself in his life re¬ 
membrance, he has after his death no remembrance, 
and is forgotten with the toll of the bell. And there¬ 
fore the gold I spend for remembrance is not lost, but 
the gold I save in the matter of memorials is a lessen¬ 
ing of my future remembrance. And what I do not 
finish for my remembrance in my lifetime, will not 
be made up for, either by thee or any one else.” 

The same thought is thus expressed by a modern 
poet: 


He died, and in his place was set his son. 

He died, and in a few days every one 
Went on their, way as though he had not been. 

Yet may we not believe that the Emperor did 
something towards attaining this "remembrance/’' 
his heart’s desire ? For the memory of some men is 
enshrined by tradition, not so much for their great 
deeds, as for a certain charm and glamour by which 
they were surrounded. And surely this was notably 
the oase with " Kaiser Max,” 1 although to those who 
remember his faults and his failures, he may be looked 
upon as a visionary idealist. His devoted people 
forgot everything but his splendid valour, and the- 
matchless charm of manner and sympathy, which 

1 As his people loved to call him. 



memory was cherished as the typical Hero-hang. 
It was thus that they sang of him in the popular 
Yolklied, with which we bid him farewell: 

First among earthly monarch*, 

A fount of honour clear. 

Sprung of a noble lineage. 

Where shall we find his peer ? . . . 

He stands a bright example 
For other Princes’ eyes. 

The lieges all appraise him 
The Noble and the Wise. 

His justice is apportioned 
To poor and rich the same. 

Just, before God Eternal 
Shall ever be his name. 

And God the Lord hath willed it. 

Our pure, immortal King, 

And welcomed him in glory 
Where ceaseless praises ring. 

Our hero hath departed. 

Time’s sceptre laying down, 

Since God hath, of His goodness, 

Prepared a deathless crown. 1 

1 Quoted in Geiger, 46 Renaissance und Hum&nismus,” p. 345. 
'Translated by R. W. Seton Watson. 
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